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IL—THE LOVE AFFAIR OF 


will find upon classifying his 
cases that the two causes 
which are the most likely to 
incite a human being to the 
crime of murder are the lust 
of money and the black resentment of a dis- 
appointed love. Of these the latter are both 
rarer and more interesting, for they are 
subtler in their inception and deeper in their 
psychology. The mind can find no possible 


sympathy with the brutal greed and selfish- 
ness which weighs a purse against a life ; 
but there is something more spiritual in the 
case of the man who is driven by jealousy 


and misery to a temporary madness of 
violence. ‘To use the language of science it 
is the passionate as distinguished from the 
instinctive criminal type. The two classes of 
crime may be punished by the same severity, 
but we feel that they are not equally sordid, 
and that none of us is capable of saying how he 
might act if his affections and his self-respect 
were suddenly and cruelly outraged. Even 
when we indorse the verdict it is still 
possible to feel some shred of pity for the 
criminal. His offence has not been the 
result of a self-interested and cold-blooded 
plotting, but it has been the consequence - 
however monstrous and _ disproportionate 
—of a cause for which others were respon- 
sible. As an example of such a crime | 
would recite the circumstances connected 
with George Vincent Parker, making some 
alteration in the names of persons and of 
places wherever there is a possibility that 
pain might be inflicted by their disclosure. 
Nearly forty years ago there lived in one of 
our Midland cities a certain Mr. Parker, who 
did a considerable business as a commission 
agent. He was an excellent man of affairs, 
and during those progressive years which 
intervened between the Crimean and the 
American wars his fortune increased rapidly. 
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GEORGE VINCENT 


PARKER. 


He built himself a villa in a pleasant suburb 
outside the town, and being blessed with a 
charming and sympathetic wife there was 
every prospect that the evening of his days 
would be spent in happiness. The only 
trouble which he had to contend with was 
his inability to understand the character of 
his only son, or to determine what plans he 
should make for his future. 

George Vincent Parker, the young man in 
question, was of a type which continually 
recurs and which verges always upon the 
tragic. By some trick of atavism he had no 
love for the great city and its roaring life, 
none for the weary round of business, and 
no ambition to share the rewards which 
successful business brings. He had no 
sympathy with his father’s works or his 
father’s ways, and the life of the office was 
hateful to him. This aversion to work 
could not, however, be ascribed to vicious- 
ness or indolence. It was innate and 
constitutional. In other directions _ his 
mind was alert and receptive. He loved 
music and showed a remarkable aptitude 
for it. He was an excellent linguist and 
had some taste in painting. In a word, 
he was a man of artistic temperament, 
with all the failings of nerve and of character 
which that temperament implies. In London 
he would have met hundreds of the same 
type, and would have found a _ congenial 
occupation in making small incursions into 
literature and dabbling in criticism. Among 
the cotton-brokers of the Midlands his 
position was at that time an isolated one, and 
his father could only shake his head and 
pronounce him to be quite unfit to carry on 
the family business. He was gentle in his 
disposition, reserved with strangers, but very 
popular among his few friends. Once or 
twice it had been remarked that he was 
capable of considerable bursts of passion 
when he thought himself ill-used. 
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This is a type of man for whom the 
practical workers of the world have no 
affection, but it is one which invariably 
appeals to the feminine nature. There is a 
certain helplessness about it and a naive 
appeal for sympathy to which a woman's 
heart readily responds —and it is the 
strongest, most vigorous woman who is the 
first to answer the appeal. We do not know 








tr A MUSICAL EVENING AT THE HOUSE OF 
HE FIRST MET MISS GROVES.” 


what other consolers this quiet dilettante 
may have found, but the details of one 
such connection have come down to us. 
It was at a musical evening at the house 
of a local doctor that he first met Miss 
Mary Groves. The doctor was her uncle, 
and she had come to town to visit him, 
but her life was spent in attendance 
upon her grandfather, who was a_ very 


A LOCAL DOCTOR THAT 
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virile old gentleman, whose eighty years did 
not prevent him from fulfilling all the duties 
of a country gentleman, including those of 
the magisterial bench. After the quiet of a 
secluded manor-house the girl in the first 
flush of her youth and her beauty enjoyed the 
life of the town, and seems to have been par- 
ticularly attracted by this refined young 
musician, whose appearance and manners 
suggested that touch of 
romance for which a 
young girl craves. He 
on his side was drawn to 
her by her country fresh- 
ness and by the sym- 
pathy which she showed 
for him. Before she re- 
turned to the Manor 
house friendship had 
grown into love and the 
pair were engaged. 

But the engagement 
was not looked upon 
with much favour by 
either of the families 
concerned. Old Parker 
had died, and his widow 
was left with sufficient 
means to live in com- 
fort, but it became more 


imperative than ever that 
some profession should 
be found for the son. His 
invincible repugnance to 


business still stood in 
the way. On the other 
hand the young lady 
came of a good stock, 
and her relations, headed 
by the old country 
squire, objected to her 
marriage with a penni- 
less young man of 
curious tastes and 
character. So for four 
years the engagement 
dragged along, during 
which the lovers corre- 
sponded continually, but 
seldom met. At the 
end of that time he was twenty-five and she 
was twenty-three, but the prospect of their 
union seemed as remote as ever. At last 
the prayers of her relatives overcame her 
constancy, and she took steps to break the 
tie which held them together. This she 
endeavoured to do by a change in the tone 
of her letters, and by ominous passages to 
prepare him for the coming blow. 
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On August 12th, r8—, she wrote that she 
had met a clergyman who was the most 
delightful man she had ever seen in her life. 
“He has been staying with us,” she said, 
“and grandfather thought that he would just 
suit me, but that would not do.” This 
passage, in spite of the few lukewarm words 
of reassurance, disturbed young Vincent 
Parker exceedingly. His mother testified 
afterwards to the extreme depression into 
which he was thrown, which was the less 
remarkable as he was a man who suffered 
from constitutional low spirits, and who 
always took the darkest view upon every 
subject. Another letter reached him next 
day which was more decided in its tone. 

“IT have a good deal to say to you, and it 
had better be said at once,” said she. “ My 
grandfather has found out about our corre- 
spondence, and is wild that there should be 
any obstacle to the match between the 
clergyman and me. I want you to release 
me that I may have it to say that I am free. 
Don’t take this too hardly, in pity forme. I 
shall not marry if I can help it.” 

This second letter had an overpowering 
effect. His state was such that his mother 
had to ask a family friend to sit up with him 
all night. He.paced up and down in an 
extreme state of nervous excitement, bursting 
When he lay down 


constantly into tears. 
his hands and feet twitched convulsively. 


Morphia was administered, but without 
effect. He refused all food. He had the 
utmost difficulty in answering the letter, and 
when he did so next day it was with the help 
of the friend who had stayed with him all 
night. His answer was reasonable and also 
affectionate. 

“My dearest Mary,” he said. “ Dearest 
you will always be to me. To say that I am 
not terribly cut up would be a lie, but at any 
rate you know that I am not the man to 
stand in your way. I answer nothing to 
your last letter except that I wish to hear 
from your own lips what your wishes are, 
and I will then accede to them. You know 
me too well to think that I would then give 
way to any unnecessary nonsense or senti- 
mentalism. Before I leave England I wish 
to see you once again, and for the last time, 
though God knows what misery it gives me 
to say so. You will admit that my desire 
to see you is but natural. Say in your next 
where you will meet me.—Ever, dearest 
Mary, your affectionate GEORGE.” 

Next day he wrote another letter in which 
he again implored her to give him an 
appointment, saying that any place between 
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their house and Standwell, the nearest 
village, would do. “I am ill and thoroughly 
upset, and I do not wonder that you are,” 
said he. ‘We shall both be happier and 
better in mind as well as in body after this 
last interview. I shall be at your appoint- 
ment, coiéte gu’tl cotite-—Always your affec- 
tionate GEORGE.” 

There seems to have been an answer to 
this letter actually making an appointment, 
for he wrote again upon Wednesday, the 
rgth. “ My dear: Mary,” said he, “I will 
only say here that I will arrive by the train 
you mention and that I hope, dear Mary, 
that you will not bother yourself unneces- 
sarily about all this so far as I am concerned. 
For my own peace of mind I wish to see 
you, which I hope you won't think selfish. 
Du reste | only repeat what I have already 
said. I have but to hear from you what your 
wishes are and they shall be complied with. 
I have sufficient savoir faire not to make a 
bother about what cannot be helped. Don’t 
let me be the cause of any row between you 
and your grandpapa. If you like to call at 
the inn I will not stir out until you come, 
but I leave this to your judgment.” 

As Professor Owen would reconstruct an 
entire animal out of a single bone, so from 
this one little letter the man stands flagrantly 
revealed. The scraps of French, the self- 
conscious allusion to his own savoir faire, 
the florid assurances which mean nothing, 
they are all so many strokes in a subtle self- 
portrait. 

Miss Groves had already repented the 
appointment which she had given him. 
There may have been some traits in this 
eccentric lover whom she had abandoned 
which recurred to her memory and warned 
her not to trust herself in his power. “ My 
dear George,” she wrote—and her letter must 
have crossed his last one—“I write this in 
the greatest haste to tell you not to come on 
any account. I leave here to-day, and can’t 
tell when I can or shall be back. I do not 
wish to see you if it can possibly be avoided, 
and indeed there will be no chance now, so 
we had best end this state of suspense at 
once and say good-bye without seeing each 
other. I feel sure I could not stand the 
meeting. If you write once more within the 
next three days I shall get it, but not later 
than that time without its being seen, for 
my letters are strictly watched and even 
opened.— Yours truly, Mary.” 

This letter seems to have brought any 
vague schemes which may have been already 
forming in the young man’s mind to an 
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immediate head. If he had only three days 
in which he might see her he could not 
afford to waste any time. On the same 
day he went on to the county town, but as 
it was late he did not go on to Standwell, 
which was her station. The waiters at the 


Midland Hotel noticed his curious demean- 
our and his vacant eye. 


He wandered about 


“HE WANDERED AB 


himself, and 


and tea he 


muttering to 


chops 


the coffee-room 
although he ordered 
swallowed nothing but some brandy and soda. 
Next morning, August 21st, he took a ticket 
to Standwell and arrived there at half-past 
eleven. From Standwell Station to the 
Manor-house at which Miss Groves resided 
with the old squire is two miles. There is 
an inn close to the station called “ The Bull’s 
Head.” Vincent Parker called there and 
ordered some brandy. He then asked 
whether a note had been left there for him, 
and seemed much disturbed upon hearing 
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that there was none. Then, the time being 
about a quarter past twelve, he went off in 
the direction of the Manor-house. 

About two miles upon the other side of 
the Manor-house, and four miles from the 
Bull’s Head Inn, there is a thriving grammar 
school, the head master of which was a friend 
of the Groves family and had some slight 

acquaintance with Vin- 
cent Parker. The young 
man thought, therefore, 
that this would be the 
best place for him to 
apply for information, and 
he arrived at the school 
about half-past one. The 
head master was no doubt 
considerably astonished 
at the appearance of this 
dishevelled and brandy- 
smelling visitor, but he 
answered his questions 
with discretion and 
courtesy. 

“T have called upon 
you,” said Parker, “Sasa 
friend of Miss Groves. I 
suppose you know that 
there is.an engagement 
between us?” 

“T understood that 
there was an engagement, 
and that it had been 
broken off,” said the 
master. 

“Ves,” Parker answered. 
“She has written to me 
to break off the engage 
ment and declines to see 
me. I want to know 
how matters stand.” 

‘“*Anything I may 
know,” said the master, 
“is in confidence, and so 
I cannot tell you.” 

‘IT will find it out 
sooner or later,” said Parker, and then asked 
who the clergyman who had _ been 
staying at the Manor-house. The master 
acknowledged that there had been one, but 
refused to give the name. Parker then asked 
whether Miss Groves was at the Manor 
house and if any coercion was being used 
to her. The other answered that she was at 
the Manor-house and that no coercion was 
being used. 

“Sooner or later I must see her,” said 
Parker. “I have written to release her from 
her engagement, but I must hear from her 


was 
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own lips that she gives me up. She is 
of age and must please herself. I know 
that I am not a good match, and I do not 
wish to stand in her way.” 

The master then remarked that it was time 
for school, but that he should be free again at 
half-past four if Parker had anything more to 
say to him, and Parker left, promising to 
return. It is not known how he spent the 
next two hours, but he may have found 
some country inn in which he obtained 
some luncheon. At half-past four he was 
back at the school, and asked the master 
for advice as to how to act. The master 
suggested that his best course was to write a 
note to Miss Groves and to make an appoint- 
ment with her for next morning. 

“If you were to call at the house, perhaps 
Miss Groves would see you,” said this 
sympathetic and most injudicious master. 

“T will do so and get it off my mind,” said 
Vincent Parker. 

It was about five o’clock when he left 
the school, his manner at that time being 
perfectly calm and collected. 

It was forty minutes later when the dis- 
carded lover arrived at the house of his 
sweetheart. He knocked at the door and 
asked for Miss Groves. She had probably 
seen him as he came down the drive, for she 


met him at the drawing-room door as he 
came in, and she invited him to come with 


her into the garden. Her heart was in her 
mouth, no doubt, lest her grandfather should 
see him and a scene ensue. It was safer to 
have him in the garden than in the house. 
They walked out, therefore, and half an 
hour later they were seen chatting quietly 
upon one of the benches. A little after- 
wards the maid went out and told Miss 
Groves that tea was ready. She came in 
alone, and it is suggestive of the views taken 
by the grandfather that there seems to have 
been no question about Parker coming in 
also to tea. She came out again into the 
garden and sat for a long time with the 
young man, after which they seem to have 
set off together for a stroll down the country 
lanes. What passed during that walk, what 
recriminations upon his part, what retorts 
upon hers, will never now be known. They 
were only once seen in the course of it. At 
about half-past eight o’clock a labourer, 
coming up a long lane which led from the 
high road to the Manor-house, saw a man 
and a woman walking together. As he 
passed them he recognised in the dusk that 
the lady was Miss Groves, the granddaughter 
of the squire. When he looked back he saw 
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that they had stopped and were standing face 
to face conversing. 

A very short time after this Reuben 
Conway, a workman, was passing down this 
lane when he heard a low sound of moaning. 
He stood listening, and in the silence of the 
country evening he became aware that this 
ominous sound was drawing nearer to him. 
A wall flanked one side of the lane, and as 
he stared about him his eye caught something 
moving slowly down the black shadow at the 
side. For a moment it’must have seemed to 
him to be some wounded animal, but as he 
approached it he saw to his astonishment 
that it was a woman who was slowly stumbling 
along, guiding and supporting herself by her 
hand against the wall. With a cry of horror 
he found himself looking into the face of 
Miss Groves, glimmering white through the 
darkness. 

“Take me home !” she whispered. “Take 
me home! The gentleman down there has 
been murdering me.” 

The horrified labourer put his arms round 
her, and carried her for about twenty yards 
towards home. 

“Can you see anyone down the lane?” 
she asked, when he stopped for breath. 

He looked, and through the dark tunnel 
of trees he saw a black figure moving slowly 
behind them. The labourer waited, still 
propping up the girl’s head, until young 
Parker overtook them. 

“Who has been murdering Miss Groves ?” 
asked Reuben Conway. 

“TI have stabbed her,” said Parker, with 
the utmost coolness. 

“Well, then, you had best help me to 
carry her home,” said the labourer. So 
down the dark lane moved that singular 
procession : the rustic and the lover, with the 
body of the dying girl between them. 

“ Poor Mary!” Parker muttered. “ Poor 
Mary! You should not have proved false 
to me!” 

When they got as far as the lodge-gate 
Parker suggested that Reuben Conway should 
run and get something which might stanch 
the bleeding. He went, leaving these tragic 
lovers together for the last time. When he 
returned he found Parker holding something 
to her throat. 

“Is she living?” he asked. 

“ She is,” said Parker. 

“Oh, take me home!” wailed the poor 
girl. AA little farther upon their dolorous 
journey they met two farmers, who helped 
them. 

“Who has done this?” asked one of them. 
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“TAKE ME HOME!” SHE WHISPERED. “ TAKE ME 


know,” said Parkcr, 


who 


“He knows and | 
gloomily. “I am the man has done 
this, and I shall be hanged for it. I have 
done it, and there is no question about that 
at all.” 

These replies never seem to have brought 
insult or invective upon his head, for every 
one appears to have been silenced by the 
overwhelming tragedy of the situation. 

‘I am dying!” gasped poor Mary, and 
they were the last words which she ever said. 
Inside the hall-gates they met the poor old 
squire running wildly up on some vague 


Home!” read them, burn 


rumour of a disaster. The 
bearers stopped as they saw 
the white hair gleaming 
through the darkness. 

“What is amiss?” he 
cried. 

Parker said, calmly, “It 
is your grand-daughter Mary 
murdered.” 

“Who did it?” 
the old man. 

“T did it.” 

“Who are you ?” he cried. 

“My name is Vincent 
Parker.” 

“ Why did you do it?” 

“She has deceived me, 
and the woman who deceives 
me must die.” 

The calm concentration of 
his manner seems to have 
silenced all reproaches. 

“TIT told her I would kill 
her,” said he, as they all 
entered the house together. 
“She knew my temper.” 

The body was carried into 
the kitchen and laid upon 
the table. In the meantime 
Parker had followed the 
bewildered and heart-broken 
old man into the drawing- 
room, and holding out a 
handful of things, including 
his watch and some money, 
he asked him if he would 
take care of them. The 
squire angrily refused. He 
then took two bundles of her 
letters out of his pocket—all 
that was left of their miser- 
able love story. 

“Will you take care of 
these ?” said he. ‘“ You may 
them, do 

what you like with them. I 
don’t wish them to be brought into court.’ 

The grandfather took the letters and they 
were duly burned. ad 

And now the doctor and the policeman, 
the twin attendants upon violence, came 
hurrying down the avenue. Poor Mary was 
dead upon the kitchen table, with three great 
wounds upon het throat. How, with a 
severed carotid, she could have come so far 
or lived so long is one of the marvels of 
the case. As to the policeman, he had no 
trouble in looking for his prisoner. As he 
entered the room Parker walked towards 


shrieked 
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him and said that he wished to give himself 
up for murdering a young lady. When asked 


if he were aware of the nature of the charge 
he said, “ Yes, quite so, and I will go with 
you quietly, only let me see her first.” 


““*WILL YOU TAKE CARE 


“What have you done with the knife ?” 
asked the policeman. 

Parker produced it from his pocket, a very 
ordinary one with a clasp blade. It is 
remarkable that two other penknives were 
afterwards found upon him. They took him 
into the kitchen and he looked at his victim. 

“T am far happier now that I have done it 
than before, and I hope that she is,” said he. 

This is the record of the murder of Mary 
Groves by Vincent Parker, a crime charac- 
terized by all that inconsequence and grim 
artlessness which distinguish fact from 
fiction. In fiction we make people say and 
do what we should conceive them to be 
likely to say or do, but in fact they say and 
do what no one would ever conceive to be 
likely. That those letters should be a pre- 
lude to a murder, or that after a murder the 


criminal should endeavour to, stanch the 
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wounds of his victim, or hold such a con- 
versation as that described with the old 
squire, is what no human invention would 
hazard. One finds it very difficult on read- 
ing all the letters and weighing the facts to 


OF THESE,’ SAID HE.” 


suppose that Vincent Parker came out that 
day with the preformed intention of killing 
his former sweetheart. But whether the dread- 
ful idea was always there, or whether it came 
in some mad flash of passion provoked by 
their conversation, is what we shall never 
know. It is certain that she could not have 
seen anything dangerous in him up to the 
very instant of the crime, or she would 
certainly have appealed to the labourer who 
passed them in the lane. 

Ihe case, which excited the utmost interest 
through the length and breadth of England, 
was tried before Baron Martin at the next 
assizes. There was no need to prove the 
guilt of the prisoner, since he openly gloried 
in it, but the whole question turned upon 
his sanity, and led to some curious compli- 
cations which have caused the whole law 
upon the point to be reformed. His rela- 
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tions were called to show that madness was 
rampant in the family, and that out of ten 
cousins five were insane. His mother appeared 
in the witness-box contending with dreadful 
vehemence that her son was mad, and 
that her own marriage had been objected to 
on the ground of the madness latent in her 
blood. All the witnesses agreed that the 
prisoner was not an ill-tempered man, but 
sensitive, gentle, and accomplished, with a 
tendency to melancholy. The prison chaplain 
affirmed that he had held conversations 
with Parker, and that his moral perception 
seemed to be so entirely wanting that he 
hardly knew right from wrong. ‘Two 
specialists in lunacy examined him, and 
said that they were of opinion that he was of 
unsound mind. The opinion was based upon 
the fact that the prisoner declared that he 
could not see that he had done any wrong. 

“Miss Groves was promised to me,” said 
he, “and therefore she was mine. I could 
do what I liked with her. Nothing short of 
a miracle will alter my convictions.” 

The doctor attempted to argue with him. 
“Suppose anyone took a picture from you, 
what steps would you take to recover it?” he 
asked. 

“T should demand restitution,” said he ; 
“if not, 1 should take the thief’s life without 


compunction.” ; 
The doctor pointed out that the law was 
there to be appealed to, but Parker answered 
that he had been born into the world without 
being consulted, and therefore he recognised 


the right of no man to judge him. The 
doctor’s conclusion was that his moral sense 
was more vitiated than any case that he had 
seen. That this constitutes madness would, 
however, be a dangerous doctrine to urge, 
since it means that if a man were only wicked 
enough he would be screened from the 
punishment of his wickedness. 

Baron Martin summed up in a common- 
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sense manner. He declared that the world 
was full of eccentric people, and that to 
grant them all the immunity of madness 
would be a public danger. To be mad 
within the meaning of the law a criminal 
should be in such a state as not to know 
that he has committed crime or incurred 
punishment. Now, it was clear that Parker 
did know this, since he had talked of being 
hanged. The Baron accordingly accepted 
the jury’s finding of “ Guilty,” and sentenced 
the prisoner to death. 

There the matter might very well have 
ended were it not for Baron Martin’s con- 
scientious scruples. His own ruling had been 
admirable, but the testimony of the mad 
doctors weighed heavily upon him, and his 
conscience was uneasy at the mere possibility 
that a man who was really not answerable 
for his actions should lose his life through 
his decision. It is probable that the thought 
kept him awake that night, for next morning 
he wrote to the Secretary of State, and told 
him that he shrank from the decision of 
such a case. 

The Secretary of State, having carefully 
read the evidence and the judge’s remarks, 
was about to confirm the decision of the 
latter, when, upon the very, eve of the execu- 
tion, there came a report from the gaol 
visitors—perfectly untrained observers —that 
Parker was showing undoubted signs of 
madness. This being so the Secretary of 
State had no choice but to postpone the 
execution, and to appoint a commission of 
four emi..ent alienists to report upon the 
condition of the prisoner. ‘hese four re- 
ported unanimously that he was perfectly 
sane. It is an unwritten law, however, that 
a prisoner once reprieved is never executed, 
so Vincent Parker’s sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life-——a decision which 
satisfied, upon the whole, the conscience of 
the public. 





Some Personal Characteristics of Queen Victoria. 


[The following article, which was written before the lamented death of the late Queen, was sent to Court 
in order that nothing might appear of which Her Majesty might not approve, and was recetved back 


with certaim omissions in matters of detail. 


The article, in the form in which it now appears, may 


therefore be regarded as authentic.) 


so lately passed away from us 
might well be described as “a 
wonderful woman.” A wonder 
indeed she was. Ardent and 
impulsive as a girl, wise and 
dignified in middle age, she gathered in with 
these qualities after the age of eighty an 
added lovableness. And she was young in 
a sense to the 
last; for there 
remained a smile 
in her eyes, a 
tone in her voice 
which told you 
that, notwith- 
standing her 
weight of years, 
the British 
Sovereign still 
felt, still hoped 
and endured. 
Never did she 
seem so happy 
as with her chil- 
dren, and it was 
good to see what 
love and simple 
devotion they be- 
stowed upon her. 
A new light came 
into her face when 
either the Prince 
of Wales or Duke 
of Connaught 
entered the room 
where she was; 
and, for all her 
self-reliance, the 
Queen consulted both her sons, and, 
more, was ever ready to take their ad- 
vice on matters of importance. The air 
of protection with which Princess Christian 
and Princess Beatrice hovered round their 
mother when the weakness of old age 
became apparent in her was more elo- 
quent than any words, and the constant 
presence, not only of her daughters, 
but her granddaughter, Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig - Holstein, tended to keep her 
cheery in mind and conversation. . That 
she was fond of little children everybody 
knows. Prince Edward of York was her 
favourite of all, and she took the keenest 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN—THE CHILDREN OF 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF CORNWALL AND YORK. 


interest and pride in him. As a mother the 
Queen was a disciplinarian, and as a grand- 
mother sometimes described as “strict,” but 
as a great-grandmother she was indulgence 
itself. A delightful story is told which, un- 
like many delightful stories, has the advantage 
of being true. The Duke of York’s children 
have always been bidden to pick up their 
own toys. Little Prince Edward had been 
playing in the 
Queen’s private 
sitting-room, 
when his nurse 
came to fetch him 
upstairs. The 
floor was strewn 
with bricks, tin 
soldiers, and go- 
carts, and the 
nurse madea sign 
that “ David” (for 
so he is always 
called in the 
family circle) 
should put them 
away tidily. The 
little Prince was 
unwilling, how- 
ever, and the 
nurse looked 
obdurate. “ You 
help me,” he 
said, turning to 
the Queen with 
an insinuating 
smile. 

Her Majesty 
frequently held 
long conversa- 
tions with the Prince, and was much 
amused at his naive remarks. His knowledge 
of “soldiering” is remarkable, and when 
asked how it was he could so minutely de- 
scribe the uniforms worn by men of different 
regiments, he replied: “Gran-gran_ told 
me. You see, she and I often talk of 
soldiers.” The time is long past since Prince 
Edward insisted: “I will be a policeman 
when I grow up,” so dazzled was he by the 
prowess of the mounted police whom he had 
watched from the windows of Marlborough 
House on the day of the Diamond Jubilee. 
His one idea nowadays is to become a 
soldier. 


[R. Milne, Aboyne and Ballater 
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HIS SISTER, 
From a Photo. by The Biograph Studio, Regent Street. 


The Queen, gentle and kind in her home 


life, was a stern woman when it came to any 
question of work. Her labours indeed were 
tremendous, and until the time when Her 
Majesty had to be careful to spare her eye- 
sight it was estimated roughly that she 
signed about 50,000 documents a year. It 
has been said that the Queen was equal to 
the best statesman in Europe in her know- 
ledge of State-craft, and had often surprised 
a Cabinet Minister by setting him to rights 
in a casual reference to a precedent dating, 
perhaps, forty to fifty years ago. As to 
State etiquette, she could settle the most 
delicate point, not only in her own: but in 
any European Court. Her memory for faces 
was as matvellous as her knowledge of the 
relationships of the most distant, even of the 
members of her aristocracy. 

That the Queen had musical talent we all 
know. Both Mendelssohn and Lablache con- 
sidered her voice and style of singing charm- 
ing, and she had real knowledge of music, 
reading admirably at sight. One of her greatest 
pleasures, when a younger woman, was to 
play duets with Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold. All the musical artists 1 have met 
who have played or sung before the Queen 
declared her to be a most sympathetic 
audience. As is only natural, she preferred 


the music which was in vogue in 
her early days to the work of later 
composers. Of Mendelssohn, Bellini, 
and Donizetti she was very fond, 
but that did not prevent her from 
appreciating Wagner. Certain 
modern French chansons pleased 
her, but not so greatly as the 
German “eder, and in Scotch songs 
she delighted. Of these “The 
Lass o’ Gowrie” was her favourite. 
With regard to vocalists, the Queen 
had the warmest admiration for 
Mme. Albani’s voice and the ex- 
pressiveness of her singing, whilst 
her personal grace and charm of 
manner much appealed to_ her. 
Mile. Emma Calvé she considered 
awoman of genius; and for M. 
Jean de Reszke her opinion was 
of the highest, and she preferred 
him to any tenor since Mario. 
The latter’s performance, by the 
way, of Raou/ in “Les Huguenots” 
struck her as more beautiful 
than any she ever witnessed.  Grisi 
impressed her less than Jenny 
Lind, whose singing she described 
as “the purest and __ loveliest.” 
Miss Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford 
and Miss Eisslers all charmed her as artists ; 
and so, too, did the violinist, M. Wolff, who 
was frequently commanded to appear at 
Windsor or Balmoral. 

To theatrical performances the Queen was 
less partial. In her early days she liked to 
go to the theatre almost every night with 
Prince Albert, but of late years it required 
a!l the persuasion which the Prince of Wales 
could bring to bear for her to command the 
performance of any play at Windsor. 

Of painting and drawing the Queen was 
fond many years ago, and she both painted 
and drew well. A Royal Academician once 
showed me a pencil sketch she had done of 
Princess Beatrice, when anxious to indicate 
the style of picture she required of him. 
The little drawing was full of spirit and 
talent, he declared ; and so indeed it seemed 
to me. 

Few people are aware how nice a literary 
taste was shown by the Queen. She 
advanced with the times, and it is certain 
that she did not merely appreciate the works 
of Mr. William Black and Miss Marie 
Corelli, as some people would have us 
believe. It is said that the Queen, when 
Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Red Pottage” was 
read out to her, evinced the liveliest interest 
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in the story. For this I cannot vouch, but I 
know she was full of appreciation for the 
later poets, more particularly for Mr. William 
Watson, whose “ Lachryme Musarum” was 
a special favourite of hers. All the newest 
books were sent to the Queen. Of these 
she made her choice, and had them read to 
her by her Lady-in-Waiting after dinner. She 
was very particular about reading aloud, as 
about everything else, 
and it may be interest- 
ing to recall that Lady 
Bancroft attributes 
her admirable elocu- 
tion to the training 
she received as 
Queen’s reader when 
a girl. 

Her Majesty’s day 
began early. Ordinary 
breakfast followed 
after she had made 
her toilet, and the 
meal, whenever the 
weather permitted,was 
enjoyed in the open 
air. Her private corre- 
spondence was_ then 
handed to her and 
received due atten- 
tion, and the Queen 
rarely failed to consult 
a little book in which 
birthdays of all the 
members of hei 
family, however dis- 
tant, and of all her 
more intimate friends, 
were duly registered. 
A telegram of con- 
gratulation was then 
dispatched to the 
‘Birthday Child.” 
Apropos of telegrams 
and telephone mes- 
sages, they reached 
the Queen all through 
the day. During 
dinner she would 
often receive quite a 
number, and it was rarely that a meal was got 
through without a communication reaching 
the Queen relating to some public or private 
matter. Portions of the 7Zimes and other 
journals were read out to her by a Lady- 
in-Waiting, and although she would express 
sympathy with any bereavement or grief at 
any calamity, the Sovereign scarcely ever 
made a comment on political or other public 
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affairs. Illustrated papers were shown to 
her, and afforded her much amusement. 
The Queen was, however, annoyed if. any 
inaccuracies appeared in the papers concern- 
ing herself or her family. 


The Queen never undervalued the in- 


fluence of the Press, and like her husband, 
Prince Albert, who was of opinion that “a 
really good article did untold good,” she 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE PERFORMANCE OF MENDELSSOHN’S “ ELIJAH” 


IN ST. GEORGE'S, WINDSOR. (by S. Begg. 

attached due importance to the power of 
journalism. Of “Society” papers with a 
scandalous gossiping tendency she had a 
perfect horror. 

During the early morning the Private 
Secretary laid before the Queen any docu- 
ments requiring her signature, and State 
business was faithfully transacted by her 
every forenoon ere she went for an outing in 
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her donkey-chair in the grounds of Windsor, 
of Osborne, or Balmoral. Luncheon at two 
o'clock followed. 

A drive succeeded, and on 
home the Queen 


her return 


OPERA AT WINDSOR. 


(by A. Forestier. 


in for others of a less intimate nature. 
All the epistles were written upon rather 
old - fashioned - looking writing paper, edged 
with a narrow black border, and her 

correspondence 





took a short rest, 
after which tea was 
served. Her Majesty 
then retired to her 
private apartments 
and answered any 
letters which required 
her attention. Alas! 
owing to the weakness 
of her eyesight, she 
was of late more often 
than not obliged to 
dictate what she had 
to say, and merely 
signed her name at 
the end of the letter. 
Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and Prin- 
cess Victoria of 
Schleswig Holstein 
undertook the _ task 
when letters to the 
Kaiser, the Empress 
Frederick, and other 
relatives were in ques- 
tion, and a Lady-in- 
Waiting or Private 


ne 


was conducted on 
lines which never 
varied by any chance. 
In all her ways the 
Queen was extremely 
business-like and 
punctilious, and she 
demanded that her 
children and_ those 
about her should be 
equally so. One of 
her soldiers told of 
her with a boundless 
admiration: ‘ What- 
ever may happen the 
Queen is a/ways the 
missus!” It would 
have annoyed her ex- 
tremely, for instance, 
if any document was 
laid before her that 
was not unfolded or 
was in the least lined 
or creased, and she 
was a great stickler 
for the . observance 
of every trivial cere- 
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Secretary was called 


AN ETCHING EXECUTED BY QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1840. 


monial. 
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For many years she directed what should 
be written in the Court Circular, and care- 
fully revised the proofs that were brought to 
her. Her own letters, even those for public 
reading, such as the very beautiful and 
touching ones she penned after the death of 
the Duke of Clarence, scarcely ever required 
correction. Sometimes it has been said that 
the Queen’s phraseology was slightly German, 
and it would not be strange if this were the 
case, as she was brought up by a German 
mother, married a German Prince, and was 
often visited by German relations. In talking 
Her Majesty made an admirable choice of 
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before she retired to rest—often not until 
after midnight. 

On the whole the Queen was blessed with 
wonderfully good health. She suffered every 
now and again from rheumatism (for which 
the cure at Aix les Bains combined with 
massage has proved very efficacious), and 
she was also plagued with occasional attacks 
of migraine—nervous headache. ‘The real 
reason why she objected to driving through 
crowded streets in London was that the 
noise and general excitement affected her dis- 
agreeably and brought on, almost surely, her 
headache. ‘What am I to do?” she once 


ae 
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words, and her voice, as everybody knows, 
was sweet as a silver bell. 

On the way through the corridors to her 
dining-room at night the Queen exchanged 
words of greeting with those guests whom she 
was about to entertain at dinner. Conversation 
was carried on @ demi-voix by the Royalties, 
and no one, of course, addressed Her Majesty 
unless invited to do so—a very rare occur- 
rence. After dinner her ladies read aloud to 
her in her private apartment, and if so 
disposed she undertook a little knitting. 
At eleven’ o’clock, or thereabouts, a 
box of despatches arrived from London 
to Windsor by messenger, and the won- 
derful old’ lady was hard at work again 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN HER DONKEY-CHAISE, 


(Mr. A. Henderson, Photographer Royal, 


exclaimed, pathetically, to Sir William Jenner. 
““My people want to see me, and I want to 
see them! But you know how I suffer after- 
wards if I drive through crowds, and that 
headache unfits me for work.” 

During her latter years, fortunately, Her 
Majesty suffered less from headache, and 
although her eyes troubled her a good deal 
she had nothing else of which to complain 
until within the last nine or ten months of her 
life. That she walked with great difficulty was 
apparent to all, but this was the result rather 
of an accident than of stiffness from rheu- 
matism, as sO many imagined. The black 
stick upon which she leaned was made from 
an oak in which Charles II. hid himself from, 
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a party of Roundheads in the good old days. 
And speaking of Charles Il. reminds me of 
the simplicity which was one of the Queen’s 
most charming traits. Some souvenirs 
of the gay Charles were brought to her a few 
years ago, and she was 
asked if she would care 
to purchase a few. The 
Queen did so; but she 
entered in her 

diary: “I bought 

these with reluct- 

ance, for dv not 

like Charles Ll.” 

Mrs. Crawford, 

the eminent 
Anglo-American 
journalist, once 
said of the 
Queen: “She is 

the most artless 
woman alive,’ 

and in that phrase 

she summed up 

her character. 

An _ audience 
with the Queen, 
always dreaded 
by strangers, 
proved neverthe- 
less far from for- 
midable. Old 
soldiers and 
young soldiers, début 
antes anticipating their 
first Drawing Room, 
American ladies and 
others of foreign birth 
who had married distinguished Englishmen, 
and who had been invited to dine at 
Windsor, artists, dramatic and musical, 
“commanded” to appear professionally 
at, Court, have told me _ in their turn, 
“1 trembled at the thought of coming 
before the Queen.” But once in_ her 
presence all géne and nervousness vanished. 
She made you welcome in a gentle way, 
asked you pertinent questions, and listened 
as you answered, with a face full of 
sympathy. 

Few of her intimate friends and contem- 
remained to her in her last 
years. When the news reached her 
of the death of Mme. Van der 
Weyer, to whom she was much at- 
tached, the Queen, with tears in her 
eves, exclaimed : “ Zhere is no one 
left to call me ‘Victoria,’” and sadly, 
it is told, did she often feel 
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the isolation of a throne. Among the 
younger women in Enzylish society the Queen 
had a maternal fondness for the Marchioness 
of Granby, daughter of her former Equerry, 
Colonel Charles Lindsay, whom she_ had 
known since as a child she 
played about the nurseries 
at Windsor with Princess 
Henry of Battenberg. Her 
Majesty had a 

warm regard also 

for the Duchess 

of Portland, and 

formed, it is told, 

a high opinion of 

Her Grace of 
Marlborough. 

The Queen, too, 

was fond of the 
Duchesses_ of 
Abercorn and 
Roxburghe 

and of Lady 
Hopetoun, the 

lively Irish 

wife of the 

Governor - Gene- 

ral of Australia. 
Brightness and 

cheeriness in 

those about her 

the Queen ap- 

preciated almost 

more than anything else. 

Gifted herself with a 

sense of humour, she 

admired wit in others, 

and delighted in being 
told amusing stories, provided they did not 
savour of any suspicion of scandal. 

A great French writer not long ago said of 
Her Majesty that with increasing age she 
became “more of a Sovereign and less of a 
woman.” ‘lo those who came in personal 
contact with her the criticism appeared mis- 
leading. It should in justice be said of our 
beloved Queen that she became more of a 
Sovereign and more 2nd more of a woman. 
The sweetness and strength of her character 
were never so touchingly evinced as during 
the last years of that life which proved such 
a blessing to her country. 


LUNCHEON, 
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A Romance of the Middle Ages. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


HE Middle Ages with which 

this romance deals were as 

follows: Marjory Eastcourt, 

aged thirty - six; Elizabeth 

Zane, aged forty-one; and 

Ronald Latimer, aged forty- 
seven. ‘Thomas Hopkins was only twenty- 
five, so he can hardly be reckoned as belong- 
ing to the middle ages. 

Ronald Latimer was a most successful 
solicitor who had paid so much attention to 
his profession that he had lacked either time 
or Opportunity to pay any to the ladies other 
than his clients, and the attentions in these 
cases were of the strictest business order. 

Ladies who were Latimer’s clients trusted 
him completely, and they were wise to do so, 
for he was a man whose grave opinions were 
entitled to the utmost respect. If his advice 
were not followed, so much the worse for the 
receivers. Latimer’s duty ended with the 


utterance of it. 

When the gentle Miss Marjory Eastcourt, 
aged thirty-six, called one day upon him, his 
eye appeared to light up with something 
more than its usual lawyer-like expression, 
and well it was entitled to do so, for the lady 


was the kindest-hearted of her sex, with never 
a harsh word for any person that came her 
way, notwithstanding the fact that she had 
£5,000 a year in her own right, and might 
justifiably have added hauteur to her manner 
in consonance with an income so com- 
fortable. 

Latimer’s father had been the legal adviser 
of her father, and so, indeed, had Latimer 
himself during the few years that elapsed 
between the death of the elder Mr. Latimer 
and that of Mr. Eastcourt. Thus there was 
bequeathed to Miss Marjory not only a 
substantial fortune but a most competent 
legal counsellor, and if she followed his 
advice there was little chance that she would 
find her income impaired. The existence of 
Miss Elizabeth Zane in the household of 
Marjory Eastcourt was not exactly a bequest, 
but it had all the effect of one. For many 
years Miss Zane had occupied the position of 
grumbler-in-chief to the Eastcourt family. 
She had been friend and companion to 
Marjory’s mother, now long dead, and 
remained on and on with no particular right 
for remaining, the old gentleman bearing 
complacently her querulousness until he too 
was removed from the sphere of its influence, 


and so Elizabeth continued to radiate the 
Vol. xxi.—48. 


sunshine of her presence upon Marjory, whom 
in her soul she hated because she was younger 
and rich. She continually bewailed her 
dependent lot, and at last Marjory, hoping to 
amend an unfortunate situation, disregarded 
the advice of her lawyer and settled upon the 
cantankerous woman £300 a year for life. 
If Miss Eastcourt expected this generosity to 
result in a cession of bewailment she was 
grievously mistaken, for the donation seemed 
but to add to the rancour of the complain- 
ing woman. 

When Latimer saw his gracious client enter 
his sombre room, at once the thought flashed 
over him, “ Here is further trouble with Miss 
Elizabeth Zane, confound her!” 

It was a charming, modest, self-effacing 
person who approached the table of the 
lawyer and took the chair he hastily rose to 
provide for her. He noticed the additional 
redness of her cheeks, evidence of some 
disturbing emotion, and her downcast air 
confirmed his suspicions against the absent 
Miss Elizabeth Zane, which suspicion was 
entirely unfounded. After her kindly 
greeting to him, and when he had assumed 
his customary attitude of attention, the lady 
seemed to have great difficulty in beginning 
the theme that had brought her to his 
presence. Her eyes were bent upon the 
floor and the colour in her face increased. 
At last, as if in despair, she looked suddenly 
up at him and, with a preliminary gasp, 
plunged directly at the heart of her subject. 

“Sir,” she said, and her face was now a 
flame of fire. “Sir, I am going to be 
married !” 

The manner of the lawyer was perfection. 
He received the unexpected and startling 
announcement as if she had merely intimated 
to him that she would like to sell a few 
shares of Brighton stock at the best figure 
obtainable. ‘This attitude made it all very 
much easier for the blushing lady. 

“Yes,” he said, easily ; “in that case, of 
course, you have probably some instructions 
for me with relation to settlements.” 

“ That is what I wish to consult you about, 
Mr. Latimer. It is my intention to settle all 
I possess upon the man I am to marry.” 

In spite of his evident intention to main- 
tain an impassive demeanour, Ronald 
Latimer’s eyebrows lifted in surprise 
on hearing of this determination. He 
was silent for some moments, during 
which he seemed to be making notes on 
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the pad _ before 
him. 

“You used the 
word ‘consult,’ 
Miss Eastcourt,” 
he said, at last ; 
“did you mean 
to employ that 
word or another ?” 

“T don’t think 
I quite catch your 
meaning.” 

“Some of my 
lady clients 
say they come 
to consult 
me, when, in 
reality, ‘ in- 
struct’ is the 
word they 
should have 
chosen. Have 
you deter- 
mined upon 
the course 
you suggest ?” 

“Oh, quite !” said Miss Eastcourt, with a 
nervous little laugh. 

“Ah, then you merely flattered me when 
you said you came to consult me.” 

“Oh, not at all. I shall be glad of your 
advice ; in fact, I never needed it so much 
as at the present moment. Still, upon the 
principle of the course before me, I have come 
to a determination. As to ways and means, 
I shall be most happy to have your opinion.” 

“My opinion on ways and means is, of 
course, at your disposal. Still, that opinion 
is of very little consequence if the main 
point is irrevocably settled in your mind. 
May I ask who the gentleman in question is, 
and if he purposes some reciprocal settle- 
ment upon you ?” 

Again Miss Eastcourt gave utterance to 
the little laugh by which she seemed to seek 
reliet from an embarrassing situation. 

“ His name, I fear, is rather commonplace ; 
Thomas Hopkins, to wit, as you lawyers say ; 
but he is a gentleman of very good family, 
although that family has been in reduced 
circumstances for some generations.” 

“ Reduced circumstances,” commented the 
lawyer, in most unsympathetic terms. 

“Yes ; so you see that answers your ques- 
tion about any settlements he proposes to 
make upon me. The young man has nothing 
to settle upon me but his affections, and as 
long as I am assured of them I shall be 
most happy.” 
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The lawyer continued to draw meaningless 
figures upon the pad before him, his cold, 
worldly, inscrutable face giving no evidenc« 
of the thoughts passing through his mind ; 
nevertheless, his manner indicated an absence 
of cordiality toward her project, and the 
lady, noticing this, spoke with some eager- 
ness as if to win him ver to her view. 

“Surely, Mr. Latimer, you are not one of 
those who estimate a man’s value by the size 
of his bank account ?” 

“No, nor a woman’s either, 
lawyer. 


” 


replied the 
“ How old is Mr. Hopkins ?” 

“ He is just about twenty-five.” 

* Ah!” commented the lawyer. 

** Now I see at once,” cried Miss Eastcourt, 
“that you are just like everybody else—you 
are prejudiced against him.” 


“T assure you, you are mistaken; but 
what you indicate is interesting. Are all 
your friends prejudiced against the voung 
man?” 

“Those who call themselves my friends 
are good enough to take a very great interest 
in what is going forward. As you know, I 
am well over legal age, and I think I might 
be trusted to choose for myself in a matter 
which concerns my own future only. I am 
not marrying to please my friends, but to 
please myself, and, if I accomplish that much, 
I think the world in general might mind its 
own business, for the result concerns no one 
but me.” 
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“T most thoroughly agree with you, Miss 
Eastcourt ; the principles you have laid down 
are unimpeachable. Still, you have not 
answered my question—are your friends pre- 
judiced against Mr. Hopkins?” 

“ Yes, they are.” 

“In what form is their prejudice ex- 
hibited ?” 

“They say he is marrying me for my 
money.” 

“Has the young man expressed a_ wish 
that you should abandon your fortune to 
him ?” 

“ Don’t say ‘ abandon,’” pleaded the lady. 
“ T want to believe that I have one friend 
who is above the petty considerations of 
wealth.” 

“TI may say quite truthfully that you have 
such a friend in me, not only for your late 
father’s sake, but for your own as well. I 
willingly withdraw and apologize for the word 
‘abandon,’ which was an inapt term to use. 
I am merely endeavouring to obtain such 
particulars as are necessary for me to know 
in the conduct of whatever negotiations are 
to ensue, so I shall put my question in 
another form—is your future husband aware 
that you intend to settle your fortune upon 
him ?” 

“Mr. Hopkins has been very much hurt 
at the slanders which have been circulated 
regarding his intentions.” 

“ Naturally,” interjected the lawyer. 

“This is my answer to those slanders—if 
you mean that Mr. Hopkins has suggested 
such a course you are entirely mistaken. The 
discussion of money matters is absolutely 
abhorrent to him, and I am thankful to say 
that the question of money has never arisen 
between us.” 

“Probably the young man is unaware that 
you are what the world might term a ‘rich 
woman ’?” 

“T have no doubt he was completely 
ignorant of it when we first met.” 

“Miss Eastcourt, you will, I know, excuse 
my persistency, but it is one of the unfor- 
tunate defects of the legal mind that it craves 
information’ of a certain exactitude of form. 
Have you told Mr. Hopkins of your inten- 
tion to settle this money upon him ?” 

“As I have stated before, he avoids all 
mercenary conversation ; yet I did intimate 
to him that this would be a complete answer 
to the calumnies which had so distressed him.” 

“Yes; and did he agree with you that the 
refutation was ample ?” 

“He waved the subject aside as one 
having little concern with him.” 
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“T see. Now, Miss Eastcourt, may I 
speak plainly with you ?” 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Latimer, I hope you 
are not going to echo the universal chorus. 
I am so tired of everybody speaking plainly 
to me; they usually add, ‘as a friend.’ You 
have no idea what I have been compelled to 
bear from the candid friend during the last 
few months, so when you say you are going 
to speak plainly you rather frighten me.” 

“What I have to say will, of course, be 
the words of a friend mitigated by the 
attitude of a counsellor. I can well believe 
that the young man is entirely disinterested ; 
I am taking it for granted that the question 
of money is without moment to him. I, 
therefore, venture to suggest that you settle 
upon him, say, £500 a year, reserving the 
rest of your income under your own control.” 

Miss Eastcourt leaned her elbows on the 
table, with her chin in her hand, gazing 
earnestly across at him. His cool, legal 
manner had withdrawn all tension from the 
situation. Her eyes were as frank and clear 
as if she were conferring with her father. 

“Really, Mr. Latimer,” she said, “ you 
are worse than my candid friends. You are 
placing Mr. Hopkins on the plane of my 
dear, exasperating companion, Miss Elizabeth 
Zane. One would think that I had come to 
you with the purpose of pensioning off some 
deserving dependent. Don’t you see that, if 
I followed your advice, it would be no answer 
at all to the disagreeable rumours touching 
Mr. Hopkins’s alleged mercenary motives?” 

“Pardon me, Miss Eastcourt, but you 
have alluded to the very point at which I 
find myself astray in following your logic. I 
do not understand how your proposed settle- 
ment is any answer at all to the comments of 
your friends.” 

** Doesn’t it show that I have the utmost 
confidence in my future husband ? ” 

“Undoubtedly ; but, as I understand the 
situation, that fact is not questioned. Their 
contention is that he is marrying you for 
your money, a contention most uncompli- 
mentary to yourself and one which I wonder 
they have the temerity to make. I desire to 
disassociate myself from any such absurd 
allegation. But don’t you see that your 
bestowal of your fortune upon him, and that 
with his own sanction 5. 

“Don’t say ‘sanction,’ Mr. Latimer; he 
neither sanctioned nor ‘ unsanctioned’ it, if I 
may use the word.” 

“Yes, I remember now, he waved it 
aside. Nevertheless, what you propose to 
do is done with his concurrence, and it 
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seems to me the action gives a colour to their 
accusations which was previously absent.” 

The young woman rose to her feet, indig- 
nation plainly written on her sensitive 
countenance. 

“ Then, sir, your opinion seems to coincide 
with theirs.” 

“No, no. Iam endeavouring to discuss 
this matter entirely without heat or prejudice. 
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I am trying to show you that your proposed 


refutation is, in reality, a corroboration. 
Please sit down again. My object is to 
present to you the view that will be taken by 
the world at large—friends as well as 
enemies, if you have any enemies, which I 
venture to doubt. But it is useless to make 
an objection without being prepared to sub- 
stitute a workable suggestion. If you wish 
to confound friends and enemies alike, settle 
your money upon me, then marry your 
young man and give him the inestimable 
privilege of working for his wife and himself. 

Miss Eastcourt laughed merrily, all trace 
of former displeasure disappearing from her 
brow. 

“But I am not going to marry you, Mr. 
Latimer |” 


THE STRAND 


MAGAZINE. 


“ Ah—no,” returned the lawyer, slowly, 
something almost approaching a sigh accom 
panying his words ; “if you were you would 
find me so commonplace as not to shrink 
from a financial discussion. I should talk 
money to you, Miss Eastcourt, very deter 
minedly.” 

* What 
merrily. 


would you say?” she asked, 
“That I shall not tell you, 
because it is something I cannot 
put down in your bill, and w 
lawyers, as you see, always prolong 
a conversation with a client, having 
a shrewd eye on the future render 
ing of the account.” 
“Indeed, Mr. Latimer, 
I shall always pay you 
bill with great pleasure, 
whatever it is, never dis 
puting a single item in it.” 
“ Madam,” said the 
lawyer, solemnly, “ excuse 
me if I impress upon you 
that that is exactly what 
you cannot do. Your hus- 
band may pay it, but you 
will not have the money.” 
“It will come to the 
same thing so far as you 
are concerned,” she said. 
“Precisely, and now I 
hope you see that my only 
anxiety had reference to 
the payment of my bill. 
That being secure, my 
best advice is at your dis- 
posal. What, then, are 
your final instructions, Miss 
Eastcourt ? Mr. Hopkins, 
I presume, has some ex- 
cellent legal gentlemen acting for him, for 
when a man disdains to trouble his mind 
about worldly affairs, it is the more neces- 
sary that he should have a substitute who 
has no such delicacy. Who is the substi- 
tute, and how am I to get into communica- 
tion with him or them ?” 

The young woman fumbled about in the 
leathern receptacle which hung from her 
belt and produced a card. 

“T hope I may be permitted to say,” she 
exclaimed, defiantly, “that I do not in the 
least like the tone of your last remark. 
However, I shall take no exception to it, and 
will merely content myself with placing 
before your honourable mightiness the 
card of a rival firm which acts for my 
future husband, I hope, with more polite- 
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ness and consideration than you act for 
me.” 

The lawyer smiled as he took the card. 

“How did you become possessed of this, 
Miss Eastcourt ?” he asked. 

“Never mind how,” she said; “it is 
sufficient for you to know that these are the 
gentlemen who will assist you in carrying 
out my intentions. As soon as the papers 
are ready for me to sign I shall be much 
obliged if you let me know, when I shall 
have the pleasure of waiting upon you 
and attaching my name to them in your 
presence.” 

“Very well, Miss Eastcourt. Am I left 
any liberty in the conduct of negotiations, or 
must it be the whole property or none?” 

“What liberty do you want, Mr. Latimer ?” 
replied the client, rising. 

“JT should like very much to go into this 
conference without having my hands com- 
pletely tied. Such an attitude places one at 
a great disadvantage when dealing with so 
shrewd a firm as the one whose name is upon 
this bit of pasteboard. Of course you must 
remember that ultimately anything I do or 
propose will be submitted to you for your 
approval, or the reverse ; so in leaving me 
comparatively free you will be doing a kind- 
ness to me as a solicitor, besides bestowing a 
cherished compliment upon a friend. Of 
course I shall enter the negotiations shackled 
and manacled, if you are so cruel as to insist 
upon it; and in any case I hope that my 
diplomatic conduct will win praise not only 
from you but from my distinguished com- 
petitors, who act for the party of the second 
part. 

“Very well, Mr. Latimer, I make no 
objection. Who am I to interfere when 
Greek meets Greek? You will understand, 
however, that I am quite fixed upon the 
main proposal.” 

Latimer held open the door to permit his 
visitor to depart, and she bade him farewell 
with a smile so altogether sweet and lovely 
that the man of law forgot entirely that she 
belonged to the middle ages. 

Once alone in the room he sat down again 
at his table, looked at the card of Messrs. 
Shaw, Brenton, and Shaw, which Miss East- 
court had left with him, then cursed gently 
under his breath in a most libellous and un- 
legal fashion, but happily there were no 
. arers in the room to bear witness against 
1m. 

Following the usual routine, Mr. Latimer 
made an appointment with Messrs. Shaw, 
Brenton, and Shaw for the following Wednes- 


day at half-past eleven o’clock. At that hour 
he appeared before them dressed with the 
careful precision that had become his habit. 
He was regarded by his brethren in the pro- 
fession as a cold, somewhat unfriendly, man, 
untouched by enthusiasm of any sort, but a 
lawyer whose opinion when uttered carried 
the greatest weight. His attitude towards his 
opponents in this case was one of scrupulous, 
dignified politeness. The elder Mr. Shaw, 
however, greeted him with an exuberant 
friendliness somewhat overdone, that was 
impassively received. The sharp firm of 
Shaw, Brenton, and Shaw rarely came in 
contact with a solicitor of the acknowledged 
standing of Mr. Ronald Latimer. 

“You have come about the Hopkins- 
Eastcourt marriage?” cried Mr. Shaw, 
genially, rubbing his hands one over the 
other. “ Ah, well, in our dry profession it is 
good to have some brightness and light 
occasionally, and the task of smoothing the 
way for Cupid may be regarded as one of the 
rays of sunshine which occasionally illuminate 
a business that has little colour in it. The 
young people, of course, think of nothing 
but billing and cooing, so it is well that the 
necessary preliminaries should be in the 
competent hands of clear-headed old fogies 
like ourselves.” 

“Tt is indeed an admirable arrangement 
of parts,” agreed Mr. Latimer, “and I have 
no doubt that, as the young man has so 
capable a representative, we shall arrive at a 
speedy conclusion. As you are aware, it is 
usual when a man is marrying that he has 
in view some adequate provision for his wife. 
If you will inform me, then, what settlement 
your client proposes to make upon my client 
we can get to work at once.” 

“ Why, really, Mr. Latimer, my instructions 
are somewhat the other way about. I was 
given to understand that the lady—who, I am 
pleased to hear, is wealthy—proposes to settle 
something like £5,000 a year upon Mr. 
Hopkins.” 

“ Five thousand a year! You must surely 
be misinformed, Mr. Shaw ; that sum repre- 
sents practically the lady’s whole income. 
It cannot be possible that the young man 
has proposed so one-sided a stipulation.” 

“Pardon me. Mr. Hopkins has proposed 
nothing. The suggestion comes entirely 
from your client, so permit me to express my 
surprise that you have been kept in ignorance 
of the details.” 

“T cannot plead ignorance. I remember 
now there was some suggestion of that kind 
which I dismissed at once as thoroughly 
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impracticable, not to say unfair. Miss East- 
court finally left me a free hand to deal with 
this matter. I am to take it then that Mr. 
Hopkins is not in a position to make any 
provision for his wife ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hopkins has never pretended 
to be a rich man. He is a clerk in this 
office ; so, you see, I am acting for him in the 
triple capacity of friend, counsellor, and 
employer.” 

“ Really? I must confess I was not aware 
of that. The position then lends itself to 
speedy adjustment, for if the young man is 
within the precincts of this building there will 
be little delay in your consulting with him. 
I have to propose then as a most generous 
concession on the part of my client, when all 
the circumstances are borne in mind, that an 
income of £1,000 a year be settled upon 
Mr. Hopkins, the lady retaining the re- 
mainder within her own control.” 

“Now, Mr. Latimer, please be reasonable. 
How can I suggest to my client that he 
accept such an amount when he has been 
promised five times the sum? We are men 
of the world: you would not listen to a 


similar offer, neither would I, nor would any 
other man. 
isn’t it ?” 


It is against human nature, now, 
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“My dear colleague, you will, I know, 
excuse my hilarity, but you speak of love 
as seriously as if you believed in it! | 
think we are both past all that, my friend, 
and, in any case, the important little word 
does not appear in marriage settlements, 
however prominent it may be in the marriage 
service. I cannot approach my client with a 
proposal which I know he will reject, and 
which I, as his counsellor, would be bound 
to advise him to reject.” 

“Very well,” said Ronald Latimer, rising 
to his feet, “our conference is then at an 
end.” 

* Sit down, sit down, I beg of you; let us 
not be too hasty. If you will excuse me for 
a moment, I will see Mr. Hopkins and bring 
you a definite answer in short order, although 
I may venture my reputation as a prophet 
that it will be as conclusive as I have 
indicated.” 

Mr. Shaw left the room, and when he very 
shortly afterwards returned he was accom- 
panied by an exceedingly handsome, shrewd- 
faced young man, whose waxed moustache 
and the fashionable cut of his coat showed a 
dainty care for his personal appearance. 

Mr. Shaw, with a wave of his hand, 





“You said yourself 


a moment since that 
the reason we are 
employed in this dis- 
cussion is because the 
young people are not 
in a state of mind to 
do justice to it. I 
am here to look after 
my client’s interests, 
and I must say that 
until this very munifi- 
cent proposition is 
definitely rejected by 
Mr. Hopkins I shall 
hold to it.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. 
Latimer, can you for 
a moment imagine 
the young man to be 
such a fool as to 
accept £1,000 a year 
when £5,000 lies 
ready to his hand ?” 

“ Certainly, if he 
loves the lady, as you 
have hinted.” 

Mr. Shaw threw 
back his head and 


laughed boisterously. 








THE YOUNGER.” 
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informally introduced the elder man to 
the younger, saying: “ Mr. Latimer—Mr. 
Hopkins,” then added, “Mr. Hopkins thought 
it might help to expedite matters if he saw 
you in my company, for, after all, he is one 
of us, and hopes some day to be an ornament 
to the legal profession.” 

Mr. Latimer bowed formally, and made 
no comment upon the very creditable 
ambition supposed to animate the youthful 
breast of Hopkins, as enunciated by his legal 
adviser and employer. The young man, 
however, was evidently not present to keep 
silence, for he opened the argument instantly 
and with some strenuousness. 

“To tell the truth, Mr. Latimer, I thought 
it just as well you should know at once and 
for all that Iam going to permit no meddling 
interference in this matter, and I thought it 
best that we should understand each other 
from the very beginning.” 

“Your intention is most laudable,” replied 
Mr. Latimer, with frigid politeness, “ and 
perhaps it is due to my own dull compre- 
hension that I find myself in a quandary at 
the very outset. To whom are you referring 
when you speak of ‘ meddling interference’?” 

Here Mr. Shaw broke in hurriedly, accept- 
ing the thankless office of impromptu peace- 
maker. “ Hot-headed youth, Mr. Latimer !” 
he said ; “‘ we must make allowances for that, 
you know, we old fogies. We must not be 
quick to take offence.” 

“T am entirely at one with you there, Mr. 
Shaw, but if Mr. Hopkins characterizes my 
action as either ‘meddling’ or ‘ interference,’ 
he is ignorant of the very first principles of 
the profession he aspires to adorn. A coun- 
sellor representing his client is entirely within 
his right, and before we proceed further I 
shall have to ask Mr. Hopkins to be good 
enough to withdraw a term which I regard as 
uncalled-for.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” hastily urged Mr. 
Shaw ; “he is right, Hopkins. You should 
not have said that — entirely uncalled-for, 
entirely uncalled-for! The young gentleman 
does withdraw it, Mr. Latimer.” 

“T have not heard him do so,” remarked 
Mr. Latimer, calmly. 

“Oh, I withdraw it all right enough,” cried 
Hopkins, airily ; “ still, I am a plain-speaking 
chap and I say what I'think. I know of all 
the gossip and underhand talk that has gone 
on about this affair. One would think I was 
going to marry the whole community to 
which Miss Eastcourt belonged. I will have 
her friends know that they would be well 
advised to mind their own businesses.” 


“With the gossip of Miss Eastcourt’s 
friends I have nothing to do,” said Mr. 
Latimer, in his most formal business tone ; 
“my duty begins and ends with Miss East- 
court herself. I understand from Mr. Shaw 
that, at the moment, you are not prepared to 
settle any sum upon the lady who is to be 
your wife. In these circumstances I con- 
sider it but fair to her that a portion at least 
of her own income should be left entirely 
within her own control. I propose, there- 


fore, that Miss Eastcourt settle £1,000 a 
year upon you and retain £4,000 a year 
for herself. 
rejection or 


to receive now 
of this 


What I wish 
is your acceptance 
proposal.” 

“ You evidently take me for an imbecile, 
Mr. Latimer. Why should I accept 4:1,000 
a year when I have been already offered 
£5,000?” 

“That is just what I said a moment ago,” 
interrupted “Mr. Shaw. “Of course, it 
doesn’t stand to reason. Now, honestly, 
Latimer, does it? I leave it to you as a 
man of the world.” 

“T take it, then, this means rejection ? ” 

Mr. Shaw was about to reply, when the 
impatient young man broke in, angrily: “I 
see your game plainly enough, Mr. Latimer. 
You want to be in a position to say to Miss 
Eastcourt you have made this offer and that 
I have refused it, and you will use this as an 
argument to bolster up the malice of her 
friends who say that I am marrying her 
merely to get hold of her income. Now, I 
give you my word that your cunning will be 
quite useless. . . .” 

“Tut, tut, Hopkins, Hopkins!” censured 
Shaw, “you really mustn’t talk like that. I 
think, as I hinted to you in the other room, 
it would have been much better to have 
allowed Mr. Latimer and myself to adjust 
this matter without injecting any insinuations 
into it. And you, Mr. Latimer, must really 
not pay too much attention to what is said 
by a youth who, between ourselves, has been 
very much grievously slandered by the friends 
of his fiancée.” 

“That’s all right, Shaw, but I believe in 
plain speaking, and I am not going to allow 
this to be muddled up by a lot of people 
who are making a dead set against me. But 
I can tell you this. Miss Eastcourt’s instruc- 
tions are going to be carried out in their 
entirety, and if not by one solicitor then by 
another. I am happy to say that I possess 
the entire confidence of Miss Eastcourt, and 
it is not likely I am going to be balked 
by——” 


’ 
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“ Really, Hopkins, really, Hopkins,” cut 
in the anxious Mr. ‘Shaw, “you would be 
well advised to allow me to conduct these 
negotiations. If you will just leave Mr. 
Latimer and myself here to talk them over, I 
have no doubt we will speedily come to a 
conclusion.” 

“I thank you, Mr. Shaw,” said Latimer, 
rising to his feet, “but I think there is 
nothing more to be said at the present 
moment. Mr. Hopkins’s ultimatum I take it 
is the whole or nothing. I shall need to con- 
sult my client before proceeding further. I 
shall have the honour of writing to you and 
making another 
appointment.” And 
so, with a courteous 
salutation to the 
elder man and an 
entire ignoring of 
the younger, Mr. 
Latimer took his 
departure. 

“T fancy I gave 
that _ strait - laced 
chap a bit of my 
mind,’ said the 
confident Hopkins ; 
“he will find he 
can’t play games 
with me.” 

“Now you take 

my advice,” 
warned Shaw, 
“ you had better 
proceed care- 
fully. Latimer 
is a dangerous 
man to deal 
with. For all 
his seeming in 
nocence you 
would’ think 
butter 
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would 
not melt in his 
mouth — he 
known in the 
proféssion as a man of iron, who not 
only is well aware of what he wants, but 
generally gets it. You take my tip and leave 
the remainder of these negotiations to me.” 
“] have no objections in the least as long 
as you understand I am not going to be 
done out of my money. It isn’t Latimer 
that’s paying the £1,000, and I am 
not going to accept any of his so-cal'ed 
‘proposals.’ All you have got to do is to 
remain firm. I'll answer for the lady, and, 
after all, Latwmer must do as he is told.” 


1S “ 
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Meanwhile Mr. Latimer was saying to 
himself as he walked to his office: “ Good 
heavens! how cheap a man may impose 
upon an excellent woman !” 

Arriving at his rooms he found a woman 
awaiting him whom he might have hesitated 
to designate as “excellent.” Miss Elizabeth 
Zane had occupied a chair in the visitors’ 
parlour for some time, expressing her deter- 
mination not to leave the premises until she 
had seen Mr. Latimer. Her patience was 
palpably nearing its end when the expected 
gentleman arrived, and she greeted him with 
a notable lack of reserve. His own patience 
being nearly worn out, his attitude 
of deferential courtesy was rather 
enhanced than otherwise. 

“Have you any idea what 
going on ?” cried Miss Zane. 

“ Not the slightest,” 
replied Mr. Latimer ; 
“will you kindly en- 
lighten me?” and he 
waved the angry lady to 
the chair that had been 
previously occu- 
pied by her 
friend Miss 
Eastcourt. 
“Well, it is 
time you knew 
and put a stop 
to it. There has 
lately been 
fawning round 
our house——” 
“Do you 
mean the resi- 
dence of Miss 
Eastcourt ?” 
“ Certainly ; 
what else should 
I mean? Well, 
a young man 
named Hop- 
kins has insinu- 
ated himself 
into the good graces of Marjory. They say 
there is no fool like an old fool, and that 
is true. Marjory actually believes the young 
man in love with her, although she is old 
enough to be his mother———” 

“ Oh, not quite, Miss Zane. If the situa- 
tion is serious let us not make it worse by 
exaggeration. I look upon Miss Eastcourt 
as a young lady still.” 

“Oh, do you? Well, I don’t, and I don’t 
suppose you would consider me in the first 
flush of youth.” 


is 
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“You do mean injustice, Miss Zane; I 
consider you both altogether charming, if I 
may be permitted to say so, and now, before 


you go any farther, I should like to add that: 


in the matter to which you refer I am 
absolutely helpless. Even if Miss Eastcourt’s 
father had left me guardian over his daughter, 
which he did not, she is by this time perfectly 
competent, from a legal point of view or from 
any other, to attend to her own affairs. 1 
have absolutely no influence over her, and 
might have some hesitation in exerting it if I 
were so fortunate as to possess it. You who 
have lived with her so many years: should 
make your protest to her and not to me.” 

“Gracious heavens! I have made my 
protest day in and day out, but what good 
has it done? Have you any idea what the 
woman intends to do? She is actually pro- 
posing to give her whole fortune away to a 
young rapscallion who cares not a pin for 
her, and who will squander her money like 
that!” and the indignant lady snapped her 
fingers in the air. 

“ Nevertheless, madam, I am absolutely 
helpless.” 

“ Indeed, you are not. There is no person 
in the world for whose opinion Marjory has 
a greater respect than for yours. . There is 
no one whom she admires more than you, 


and you needn’t pretend your ignorance of 
that.” 
Extraordinary to 
proaching a blush actually flushed the cheek 
of the middle-aged lawyer, and his eyes fell 


relate, something ap- 


to the table before him. At last he said, 
“Madam, you are flattering me. I assure 
you that I must confine my advice entirely 
towards the legal aspect of the case. It is 
not permitted for me to go farther than 
that.” 

“Then you, a friend of her father’s, will 
actually stand calmly aside and see the 
deluded creature ruin herself ?” 

“Madam, you will oblige me by refraining 
from speaking of Miss Eastcourt in that 
tone. As I have already told you, I can do 
nothing ; and, aside from this, I think it 
rather impertinent in both of us to discuss 
that lady’s affairs in the free and easy manner 
we are doing.” 

“Qh, it’s all very well for you to take a 
high and lofty view, but do you understand 
that if this affair comes off it means that I 
am to lose house and home ? ” 

oi Not quite so bad as that, Miss Zane. 
You may lose your present house and home, 
but your income is absolutely secured, and 


with that you can easily obtain an equally 
Vol. xxi.+49. 
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suitable place of residence. For before now 
you have expressed to me your dissatisfaction 
with Miss Eastcourt’s home.” 

“My income!- What can be done on a 
beggarly £300? Why should that woman 
have £5,000 a year while I am _ practically 
dependent on her bounty and made to feel it 
every day of my life?” 

Mr. Latimer shrugged his shoulders. He 
wished himself quit of his visitor, but knew 
no way of bringing about the deprivation 
within the limits of gentlemanly discourse. 

“ You will do nothing ?” the lady asked. 

“T can do nothing, madam.” 

“You will have to prepare the papers, and 
surely you can refuse to carry out so iniqui- 
tous an arrangement ?” 

“Yes, I can refuse, but there are many 
others who will be glad to accept the task I 
abandon.” ; 

“Oh, you are very reluctant, aren’t you, on 
this occasion? You weren’t so backward on 
the last.” 

“TI have not the slightest notion of what 
you are referring to, Miss Zane.” ° 

“Oh, yes, you have! When Marjory pro- 
posed to settle #300 a year on me you 
protested with all your might.” : 

“The example you quote is unfortunate. 
If I could not influence Miss Eastcourt in a 
matter of £300 a year, I am hardly likely to 
make a second attempt when the sum is 
£,5,000.” 

To his great relief, Miss Elizabeth Zane 
now rose indignant. 

“Very well,” she snapped, and abruptly 
left him alone without further ado to medi- 
tate on the unreasonableness of woman. 

A note from Mr. Latimer brought a much 
more gentle visitor to his methodical table 
the next day. 

“Well, Miss Eastcourt,” he began, “ I 
have made a proposal to Mr. Shaw which 
seemed to me ample and generous on your 
behalf. ‘This proposal was rejected. I have 
now to ask you if you are determined to go 
the whole length you intimated to me the 
other day.” 

The lady blushed slightly, looked down- 
wards, and traced out with the point of her 
sunshade the faded pattern on the worn 
Turkey carpet. When she spoke she did not 
answer his question. 

“ Mr. Hopkins told me he had met you.” 

“Yes,” said Latimer, grimly; “I had the 
good fortune of an introduction to him.” 

“T am afraid,” continued. the lady, without 
looking up, “that you two did not get along 
very well together, and I should: like you to 
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know that Mr. Hopkins has been so much 
hurt by the general misconception of his 
motives that he is a little apt to be hasty 
when he suspects anyone of sharing the views 
of those who have maligned‘ him.” 

“T could see that,” replied Mr. Latimer, 
“and I trust that I said nothing to which he 
took exception.” 

*‘Oh, you must not think he has made any 
complaint, for I assure you I would not have 
listened to censure of my good counsellor, 
even from him. I had just some little fear 
that you might have misunderstood each 
other, and am anxious that such should not 
be the case.” 

“You need have no further anxiety on 
that ground, Miss Eastcourt; I assure you 
we understood each other perfectly.” 

“T am so glad of that,” she cried, brightly, 
looking up with a little sigh, now that 
everything was so satisfactory. “You will 
appreciate my point of view, I am sure. To 
do less than I had promised wou!d make it 
seem that I had paid attention to the idle 
rumours which are afloat. He feels this, and 
so do 1. So you see, Mr. Latimer, it is 
impossible for me to retreat, even if I had 
any desire to do so, which I have not.” 

“In that case, Miss Eastcourt, I shall 


have to resign my care of your interests to 


some more capable hands. I can no longer 
act as your repre- 
sentative.” 

The lady looked 
up at him for a 
moment with wide 
open eyes, which 
gradually filled 
almost to overflow 
ing. At last she said, 
speaking with some 
difficulty :— 

“I am sure you 
do not mean that, 
Mr. Latimer.” 

“T am as fixed in 
my purpose to give 
you no further advice 
as you are in diste- 
garding the advice 
you have already re- 
ceived. I think there 
is reason in all things, 
and that you are 
overstepping it. But 
if you give me the 
power to propose to 
Mr. Shaw that one- 
half your income is 
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settled upon Mr. Hopkins, and promise 
me that you will not recede from the position 
if the offer is rejected, I will consent to 
remain in my present position; if you go 
farther, I must withdraw.” 

The lady slowly and somewhat dolefully 
shook her head, then looked up at him with 
dim eyes and a wavering, uncertain smile on 
her sweet lips. 

“Women,” she said, “look upon many 
things, affairs of the heart among others, from 
a different standpoint than a man. The 
action which seems to me to show my com 
plete confidence in my future husband is 
evidently looked upon by you as confirmation 
of all that is said against him.” 

“Exactly, Miss Eastcourt ; you have given 
expression to my view of the situation with 
admirable precision.” 

“Very well. Your determination to leave 
me to the tender mercies of some stranger is 
a complete and painful surprise to me. | 
feel suddenly lost—bereft. You will give me 
a day to think over the situation before you 
announce your decision as final, won't 
you ?” 

“You take my default much too seriously, 
Miss Eastcourt. Of course, you shall have 
a day or a week or a month, cr any time you 
choose.” 


She held out her hand to him, and he 
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retained it perhaps a moment longer than 
was legally necessary. 

At the same hour next day Miss Eastcourt 
was again ushered into the office of her un- 
compromising advocate. Her face was now 
as radiant as it had been formerly depressed, 
and Latimer thought to himself, “ 1 wonder 
what extraordinary conclusion the dear lady 
has been driven to by what she doubtless 
considers the strictest logic.” 

He greeted her with grave kindness. 

“ Now, Mr. Latimer,” she cried, “if there 
is any flaw in my reasoning this time you 
will have to point it out as I go along, for I 
am determined to speak of it to no one until 
my plan has your approval. I see now 
exactly why my former proposal has offended 
all my friends, and I wonder why I did not 
see it before, but I suppose it is your 
own clear mind that has made everything so 
plain to me. Now, it is very disheartening 
and, I must say, very uncomplimentary to 
say to a woman that a man who proposes 
marriage to her does so for the sake of her 
money. I don’t think I am so old or 
so hideous as to give colour to such a 
statement.” 

“TI most cordially agree with 
Eastcourt.” 

“Very well,” continued the lady, rigidly 


you, Miss 


marking off-the points of her discourse with 
her forefingeron her palm. “I quite see that 
giving to Mr. Hopkins my income would 
rot dissipate the illusions my friends have 
regarding him, but would rather confirm 


them in their unjust suspicions. ‘It was the 
money he was after, and now, thanks to the 
foolishness of the ‘woman, he has got it,’ 
they would say. So instead of proving to 
the world my hushand’s good intentions, I 
should be merely confirming the world in its 
harsh opinion.” 

“* Most assuredly, madam.” 

“ Well, you may think me very stupid, but 
that view did not occur to me until you set 
it forth with such clearness. Now I wonder 
at myself for not having seen it before. I 
spoke of this to Mr. Hopkins, who is such a 
stickler for truth that he. thought I should 
abide by my first intention even though the 
subject of money was so abhorrent to him. 
But a man’s views are so much stronger than 
a woman’s, that his next remark made my 
course quite plain. He said that his salary 
is sO ample that he had no need whatever 
for my money ; that he had already quite as 
much as was sufficient for us both, and this 
amount was increasing every year, so~ he 
would gladly have nothing whatever to do 
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with my foztune. Only as I had pledged 
myself to give it away he thought that my 
retaining it would be a breach of good faith 
with myself.” 

“IT don’t quite see the force of his reason- 
ing,” muttered Mr. Latimer; “surely from 
time immemorial a woman has had the privi- 
lege of changing her mind ?” 

Miss Eastcourt smiled and shook her head. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “that is one of 
our privileges more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. All at once I put 
together what you had said the other day 
and what he was saying then. You told me 
in a joke to bestow the money on you.” 

“T hope you have not come to propose 
such a thing,” cried Mr. Latimer, in alarm, 
at which the lady laughed merrily. 

“No, you are a contented man and do 
not need an addition to your income ; but 
there is a discontented woman whom I can 
make happy by a stroke of the pen, while 
at the same time I make it impossible for any- 
one hereafter to ascribe even a taint of sordid- 
ness to the character of Mr. Hopkins. In 
addition to all this I render myself happy, so 
if I win the approval of my austere counsellor 
it seems to me I must have matured a most 
admirable plan.” 

“T am very much interested in hearing 
what your proposal is,” interjected Mr. 
Latimer, with visible anxiety on his brow. 

“TI have determined to settle my income 
on Miss Elizabeth Zane.” 

The lawyer drummed nervously with the 
ends of his fingers on the table before him. 
His thick eyebrows lowered, and the lady 
watched him with an intentness which did 
not lack a trace of apprehension. The scheme 
which seemed to her so marvellous in_ its 
completeness quite palpably failed to Met 
with his approval, but for a long time he said 
nothing, and when at last he spoke he uttered 
no criticism of her proposal. 

“ Does Mr. Hopkins know of this?” 

““T gave him a hint of it.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“Well, you know he always shrinks from 
money discussions. I think the project 
rather took him by surprise, for when I 
showed him how such an action would in- 
evitably set gossiping tongues at rest, he. 
remarked that he did not mind what envious 
people said of him. He seemed not to know 
exactly what to ‘say, but advised me: to-do 
nothing definite until he had thought over 
the matter, when he might be able to outline 
some other course of action which would 
accomplish the same object.” 
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“I see. And are you going to follow his 
advice ?” 

“That depends a great deal on whether 
my compromise meets with your approval or 
not. To tell you the truth, Mr. Latimer, I 
have been very much worried of late over 
this question of money and would be glad 
to be quit of it all. I desire to do what 
is right and just by everyone, and in the 
endeavour am battered about from pillar to 
post, in danger of losing my old friends, 
pleasing nobody and being utterly wretched 
myself. So unless you are again very much 
against me I should like to end the crisis as 
speedily as possible.” 

“Have you told Miss Elizabeth Zane of 
her good fortune ?” 

“Oh, no. I thought it best to speak to 
none except Mr. Hopkins of course, until I 
had consulted you.” 

“In that you are very wise, Miss East- 
court.” 

As the lawyer spoke his troubled face 
Cleared suddenly. 

“IT most cordially approve of your action, 
but I advise you to keep it absolutely secret, 
and so that there may be no further worry 
to the most generous woman in the world we 
will finish the business before you leave this 
room. As you have already spoken to Mr. 
Hopkins about it, he will probably return to 
the subject next time he meets you, so I 
counsel you to pledge him also to secrecy. 
I advise you as well not to discuss the matter 
overmuch with him, because you will be in 
a position to tell him that the deed is done, 
signed, and sealed, so any further argument 
would be as useless as it might prove distract- 
ing. A deed of gift is a very simple matter, 
and if you have a few moments’ patience I 
sh#@ have it ready for you to sign.” 

“Oh, Mr. Latimer!” cried the lady, with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction, “I am so glad 
that for once I have met with your approval.” 

The lawyer smiled, but said nothing. He 
was busy writing upon a large legal blank 
which he had taken froma drawer. When 
he had finished he handed the imposing- 
looking document to Miss Eastcourt to read. 
She waved it aside. 

“Read it to me yourself,” she said; 
“although if you say it’s accurate Iam quite 
satisfied, and will sign it now if you will show 
me where I am to write.” 

“ You must never sign a paper which you 
have not read. This is an important matter, 
and should legal action ever be taken upon 
it, I cannot allow it to be said that you 
put your name to a paper of whose con- 
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tents you were ignorant. Read it, I bec 
of you.” 

The lady, with a slight laugh, did what she 
was so curtly commanded to do, and waded 
through the “herebys ” and the “ whereases,” 
and other legal terms, which conveyed no 
very definite meaning to her mind, afte: 
which she handed it back to him, saying : 

“I suppose it is all right, but I seem just 
as wise or as foolish as I was before | 
perused it.” 

The lawyer was then at some pains to 
explain each phrase and clause to her, after 
which he rose and said :— 

“7 must get two of my clerks to witness 
your signature. I could, of course, be one 
of the witnesses myself, but perhaps it is 
better to have outsiders.” 

So Miss Marjory Eastcourt added he 
name to the document, and the two men 
brought in wrote down theirs and withdrew. 

“Ts that all?” she asked, brightly. 

“ That is all,” replied Mr. Latimer, “except 
that you must remember my injunction to 
keep this morning’s work absolutely secret 
until such time as I allow you to make it 
known.” 

When the lady had departed Latimer took 
a large and formidable envelope, pleced the 
important document inside, and sealed it 
there, then wrote on the outside, in his clear, 
firm hand, “In case of my sudden death 
this packet is to be destroyed unopened.- 
RONALD LATIMER.” J 

The first intimation of renewed interest 
from the opposition camp came in the form 
of a telephone message. 

“That you, Latimer? . . This ts 

Of Shaw, Brenton, and Shaw. 
May I run over and see you within the next 
half-hour ? ” 

“For what purpose, Mr. Shaw?” 

“On that Hopkins-Eastcourt ‘marriage- 
settlement.” 

“Oh, there is no necessity of any further 
discussion on that. My client has taken an 
action which entirely dispenses with ou! 
services, Mr. Shaw.” 

“You amaze me. 
all smooth-going after this. 


I thought it would be 
Mr. Hopkins 
has listened to reason, and is inclined to 
accept the proposal which you made in m) 
office the other day.” 

“ Ah! Iam sorry he did not let me know 


a little sooner. What is done is irrevocable, 
and the interests of others have come into 
action. I thought at the time Mr. Hopkins 
was unduly confident, but, of course, it did 
not lie within my province to say so. It isa 
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case of ‘he that will not while he may,’ I 
fear.” 

There was a pause in the telephoning. 
Mr. Shaw was evidently consulting with some- 
one who stood at his elbow. At last the 
small voice came again to Latimer’s ear :— 

“Are you there? By the way, Mr. 
Latimer, would there be any objection to 
Mr. Hopkins calling upon you for a few 
moments ?” 

“None in the least. But Mr. Hopkins 
must remember that I am absolutely power- 
less to change what has already been done.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hopkins understandsthat. He 
will be over there within 
five minutes. Good-bye.” 

Mr. Latimer employed 
the five minutes thus 
placed at his disposal by 
taking the large 
envelope out of 
the safe, tearing it 
open, and extract- 
ing the documents 
from within. These 
he placed in a 
drawer of the table. 

Mr. Hopkins, 
when he entered, 
had lost the jaunty 
air which pre- 
viously  distin- 
guished him. 

‘‘T desire to 
apologize,” he 
began, “ for my 
attitude and lan- 
guage towards you 
when we first met. 

You see, everybody 

was against me, 

and I naturally 
thought you were Of the number. 
no excuse, of course, but——” 

“Oh, it is ample excuse, Mr. Hopkins, 
and no more need be said about the matter. 
What can I do for you?” 

“Is it true that Miss Eastcourt has made 
over her property to Miss Zane?” 

“ Quite true.” 

“Are the executed documents in 
possession ? ” 

“For the present moment they are; yes.” 

“ May I see them?” 

“Well, Mr. Hopkins,” said Latimer, with 
apparent hesitation, “of course you know 
that such a request is very unusual. Have 
you Miss Eastcourt’s permission to look at 
the papers ? ” 


That’s 


your 
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“Certainly, otherwise I would not ask you 
to break the rules of your office.” 

“In that case, 1 make no objection. 
they are.” 

The young man sat down and carefully 
scrutinized the deed word by word and 
phrase by phrase, then handed it back to 
Latimer. 

“Thank you,” he said, abruptly ; “and good- 
bye.” 

It was now time for the party of the 
second part to move, and Mr. Latimer 
waited patiently; perhaps a trifle anxiously. 
There is no doubt that he expected Mr. 


Here 





“THE YOUNG MAN SAT DOWN AND CAREFULLY SCRUTINIZED THE DEED.” 


Thomas Hopkins to indulge in a stormy 


interview with Miss Marjory Eastcourt, 
showing himself for once in his true colours ; 
but this anticipated encounter never took 
place, so far as Latimer could learn. His 
first intimation of the new state of things 
came to him quite accidentally through the 
columns of his customary morning paper, 
and that in a column which previously he had 
never glanced at. On this occasion his eye 
happened to catch a name familiar to him, 
and he read the fateful three or four lines :— 

“ HopKINS—ZANE.—On Wednesday, 23rd, 
at Trinity Church, by the Rev. Septimus 
Purfleet, Thomas Hopkins, Esq., to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the late Michael 
Zane. By special license.” 
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Latimer was at-some pains to discover 
that this announcement was correct, and 
when he had satisfied himself that no mistake 
had been made he did a surprising thing, 
which, if it had ever become known, would 
have disqualified him for carrying on his 
profession. Returning to his office, and 
without consulting his client, he took the 
deed of gift from his safe and threw it upon 
the burning coals of his open fireplace, 
standing there grimly while the parchment 
curled up and was consumed. 

Scarcely was this sacrifice complete when 
there was announced to him Mr. John Shaw. 
Latimer received his caller with a composure 
which one might not have expected from a 
man who had committed so daring and 
unauthorized a deed. 

“Good morning, Mr. Shaw; sit down. 
What is the best word ?” 

“T have just dropped round informally in 
the interests of my client, Mr. Hopkins, and 
in pursuance of his instructions to arrange 
about that deed of gift which you were good 
enough to let him read in this office a few 
days ago.” 

“A deed of gift? What deed of gift?” 

“ Why, the deed of gift executed by Miss 
Eastcourt in favour of Miss Elizabeth Zane.” 

“Oh, that. You mean the annuity be- 
It was executed 
some years ago. A very generous gift of 
£300 a year, for which, in my opinion, the 
recipient had little claim.” 

“No, no, Mr. Latimer; I am referring to 
quite a recent document, in which Miss 
Eastcourt made over her whole fortune to 
Miss Zane.” 

Mr. Latimer leaned back in his chair, a 
look of perplexed incredulity overspreading 
his face. He gazed at his visitor as if he 
doubted the latter’s sanity, and Shaw, being 
as he claimed a man of the world, showed 
some signs of discomposure at the scrutiny, 
adding, uneasily :— 

“It certainly seemed an odd proceeding 
on the part of Miss Eastcourt, but Hopkins 
assured me he had seen the document.” 

“Well, Mr. Shaw, all I can say is that your 
client apparently takes us for a set of lunatics 
who should not be at large. Give away her 
whole fortune to Miss Zane! In Heaven’s 
name, why? Did he enlighten you on that 
point? Iam afraid the young man has sent 
you on a fool’s errand, Mr. Shaw.” 

“It certainly looks like it. I must confess 
from the first I regarded it as an utterly 
Utopian scheme which, as a man of the 
world, I had never seen the like of in all my 


stowed upon Miss Zane. 
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large experience. What document was it 
then that you allowed Mr. Hopkins to read ?” 

“Oh, that was one of the numerous 
schemes which had been discussed between 
Miss Eastcourt and myself as a method of 
circumventing the gossip which had been so 
prevalent among her friends touching the 
young man’s financial aspirations. Did he 
take it as an actually accomplished fact? I 
am sorry, but I doubt if anything I said led 
him to so erroneous a conclusion. If I have 
been at fault, of course, I am ready to accept 
the blame. I can assure you that my client 
is not responsible for any ineptitude of mine, 
but it is delusion on the young man’s part 
which a few words will set right, and I am 
sure for my part I shall not hesitate to 
apologize if I have misled him.” 

Shaw scratched his head and frowned. 

“TI am not so sure that a few words will 
set it right. A few words were said in church 
yesterday morning which were irrevocable. 
I don’t know that you are aware my client 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Zane yester- 
day?” 

“ Really? That has been a somewhat 
sudden transformation, has it not? He has 
been off with the old love and on with the 
new with a celerity which is rather a lesson 
to us old fogies, isn’t it? Well, the newly 
married pair have my best wishes for their 
future welfare, and after all the young man 
marries into a comfortable assurance of £ 300 
a year.” 

“Um-m, yes,” remarked Mr. Shaw, doubt- 
fully. “Three hundred a year may be 
comfortable, but it is anything rather than 
lavish. I doubt if our young friend will be 
entirely content with it, for, between our- 
selves, he has rather expensive tastes. You 
know nothing of this deed of gift, then ?” 

“T give you my assurance, Mr. Shaw, that 
no such document exists.” 

“ Well,” said the puzzled Mr. Shaw, taking 
his leave, “I shall have to see my client and 
explain to him that there has been a mistake.” 

“TI wish you would,” returned Latimer, 
cordially, “and kindly tell him from me how 
sorry I am if any unguarded expression of 
mine has led to the error. You see I looked 
upon him as the affianced husband of Miss 
Eastcourt, and as he assured me he had her 
permission to examine any papers pertaining 
to the case, I permitted him to see this 
particular document, and perhaps neglected 
to explain to him that I had no intention of 
allowing my client to. execute it if I could 
possibly prevent her doing so. Indeed, I 
took it that Mr. Hopkins was entirely of 
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the same mind.as myself, and regarded the 
deed with extreme disfavour, which was but 
natural. I wish you would explain that to 
him.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Shaw, finally; *‘I can 
easily see how the mistake arose. The 
proposal was absolutely absurd from its 
inception.” 

When Mr. Shaw was safely off the premises 
the culprit put on his silk hat and went to 
call upon a lady. The servant said Mis; 
Eastcourt was not at home. 

“J wish you would inquire again,” re- 
marked Mr. Latimer, suavely. 

“She told me, sir, that she was not at 
home to anyone. She ts preparing to go 
away.” 

‘* Nevertheless, tell her,” persisted Latimer, 
“that I must see her. I am her legal 
adviser, so kindly take my name to your 
mistress.” 

The servant showed him into the drawing- 
room and departed with his urgent -message. 
Returning shortly afterward she told him 
that Miss Eastcourt would be down in a few 
moments, but the moments were many before 
the lady appeared. 

It was evident that the time had been 
spent by the young woman in an effort to 
remove from her face the traces of 
tears. She approached her visitor 
with a pathetic, uncertain smile on 
her lips, holding out her hand to 
him. 

“T am so uncourteous,” 

she said, with nervous haste, 
“that I actually thought of 
sending you away without 
seeing you. Indeed, I believe 
that I am more than half- 
justified in pleading illness, 
and with anyone else but 
yourself I would have done 
so. To tell the truth, I 
am ashamed to meet you, 
Mr. Latimer.” 

“IT am sure I do not 
understand why you should 
be, Miss Eastcourt.” 

“Oh, you understand well 
enough, but are too polite 
to say so, and for that I 
thank you. In your heart 
you cannot but help calling 
me a fool, and for once I 
entirely agree with you—I, 
who have set my opinion 
against yours so often.” 

“Indeed, Miss Eastcourt, 
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you do both yourself and me an injustice ; no 
such thought ever occurred to me. If you 
have erred at all it has always been on the side 
of generosity; and if you have made any 
mistakes in your estimates of mankind they 
have occurred through a deep-seated belief 
in humanity that would have done credit to 
an angel. So you see, if you are going to 
give way to the utterance of any denuncia- 
tion of yourself, you will mot get me to 
join you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Latimer, you overwhelm me 
with confusion and, I must confess, with 
delight by your commendations, although 
I know, alas, too well *how undeserved they 
are. Indeed, indeed, I wish I had taken 
your advice at the beginning—it would have 

me much humiliation.” 

“T shall not disparage my own advice, 
and so, with more self-conceit than you 
possess, I admit that it is usually deserving 
of respect, for it is always honest and sincere. 
But it is never too late to mend, and I want 
you to promise to follow my advice unflinch- 
ingly hereafter.” 

“Oh, I will, I will, Mr. Latimer! 
may be sure of that!” 

“Then my first piece of advice to. you is 
to accept unreservedly the next offer of 

marriage you 
receive, and, that 
a test may follow 
on the heels of 


You 
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your promise, I now beg of you to bestow 
yourself upon me.” 

The lady bent her head and covered her 
face with her hands. He waited some 
moments for an answer, but none was forth- 
coming—then he continued :— 

“You must not imagine that this is any 
sudden thought on my part. My dear lady, it 
has been in my mind and heart for years, and 
somehow all this wretched muddling about 
money with which we have been engaged 
has shown me how little gold has to do with 
the real affairs of human life. You see, I 
was placed in a very difficult position: I was 
your counsellor, and there seemed some- 
thing not quite straight in my taking 
advantage of the confidential relation I bore 
to your affairs. In fact, my very intimate 
knowledge of them handicapped me in the 
quest that, almost ever since I knew you, was 
next my heart. If I have been eager in 
business it was largely because I wished to be 
able to say that my income exceeded, or at 
least equalled, your own. “That condition of 
affairs has not even now come to pass, 
but I am determined that, let the world put 
what construction it pleases on my action, I 
shall no longer keep silence. Your calm 
announcement to me the other day that you 
intended to be married startled and dis- 
mayed me. I determined that I should not 
say a word against the man you had chosen, 
no matter how unworthy he might prove 
himself to be, and I think no censure of him 
passed my lips from first to last in my con- 
versations with you until this moment. Even 
now I shall merely make this mention of 
him, but I will admit that I have plotted 
like a medizval conspirator to be quit of 
him. Rightly speaking, so great a villain as 
I am should not get the reward he seeks ; but, 
dear lady, I throw myself on your mercy. 
Extend to me, 1 beg of you, enough of that 
universal charity which you feel for all, to 
enable me to accomplish the hope of my 
life: to win the consent of Marjory East- 
court to be my wife.” 

But the lady shook her head, still not 
looking up at him. 
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“Oh, it is too late,” she murmured ; “ why 
did you not speak years ago ?—for there was 
no man I. honoured as I did you. What 
difference could money and position have 
made to me? Do you think I have so little 
pride that now when, through my own folly, 
I am penniless—when, if I saw you again, 
it would have been to ask your aid in getting 
me some situation where I might eatn my 
own bread—lI can accept your generous offer 
under conditions so unequal? No, it is too 
late.” 

““ Whatever inequality there is in the condi- 
tions arises through the fact that you are 
richer than I. Do you reject me on that 
account, Miss Marjory ?” 

Now she looked up at him with moist 
eyes, but astonishment written on her 
face. 

“ What 
asked. 

“Oh, the deed of gift was destroyed. It 
was never my intention that it should be 
delivered. You see, your object in executing 
it was to prove the good faith or the reverse 
of Mr. Hopkins. The moment the docu- 
ment answered that purpose I took the 
liberty of eliminating it.” 

The lady gazed at him with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Was that proceeding wholly honest, Mr, 
Latimer? It certainly does not seem so to 
me.” 

“ You are asking my legal opinion, I take 
it. I declare to you that it was not only 
honest, but entirely justified in the cir- 
cumstances. The responsibility rests on my 
shoulders alone, and I utterly refuse to 
have the question of money come between 
us in any shape or form. Now, that being 
settled by a most competent authority, 
Marjory, I ask for your answer.” 

The smile this time was neither wavering 
nor uncertain, but charmingly sweet and 
affectionate. 

“From your confident tone I think you 
know that the answer is the same as it would 
have been if you had asked your question 
years ago.” 


do you mean by that?” she 
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JET us suppose that there was 
no other star in the universe 
than our own sun, and let us 
further, for the sake of making 
the argument clearer, suppose 
that the sun was deprived of its 
system of attendant worlds. Next, let some 
other object be introduced which we may 
suppose to be extremely light, like a wisp of 
vapour, and let it be situated at a distance 
from the sun which we may regard as inde- 
finitely great. These two bodies, namely, 
the sun and this wisp of vapour, are then 
supposed to be abandoned to their mutual 
attraction. Each of these objects will pull 
the other, and the resuit of the attraction 
between the two bodies will be to make them 
approach each other. As, however, the 
mass of the sun is so vast, while the mass 
of the wisp is so small, we may fairly 
assume that the greater part of this move 
ment will be done by the wisp, while the sun 
will remain comparatively at rest. The case 
is indeed much the same in this respect as in 
the fall of a stone to the ground. The stone 
goes down to meet the earth, but the earth 
at the same time comes up to meet the stone. 
As, however, the earth is more massive than 
millions of millions of stones, the actual 
movement performed by the earth is in this 
case quite unappreciable. We may therefore 
say, with truth enough for all practical 
purposes, that it is the stone which does all 
the moving, while the earth remains at rest. 
In the same manner we may suppose the 
sun to be at rest, while this wisp of vapour 
is drawn towards it from the depths of space. 
At first, no doubt the motion may be 
extremely slow: for the attraction of the 
sun decreases with its distance. Indeed, 
the wisp of vapour might be so remote, that 
it would require thousands of years to move 
over an inch. But as the motion progresses 
the body will gradually acquire speed, until 
after the lapse of a time, so long that we shall 
not attempt to express it in figures, the little 
object will be found hurrying in towards the 
sun with the speed of an express train ; still 
the pace will grow until the approaching 
object will be moving as quickly as a rifle 
bullet. The intervening distance is now 
rapidly diminishing: but, as that distance 
Vol. xxi.—60 











lessens, the intensity of the solar attraction 
increases, and, consequently, the pace at 
which the object is urged onwards becomes 
greater and greater. From moving at the 
rate of a mile in a second, the little object 
would gradually attain a speed not 
than that of the earth in its orbit, namely, 
about eighteen miles a _ second. Still 
the body presses onwards, until a pace could 
be reached of 100 or 200 miles a second. 
Finally, when the vapour would be about to 
make the terrific plunge into the glowing sun, 
its speed would be upwards of 4co miles a 
second. The vastness of this speed may 
be realized from the fact that a_ body 
animated by so great a velocity would 
accomplish a complete circuit of the earth 
in about a minute. 

The case which I have supposed is, how 
ever, not exactly that of a comet. ‘The 
movement would hardly take place in the 
way just described, in which the sun and 
the wisp of vapour were both originally 
at rest. Such a state of things could hardly 
be possible in Nature. We may, no doubt, 
suppose the sun to have been at rest, for it 
is only the relative movements of the two 
bodies which concern us. But we can hardly 
imagine that the wisp of vapour could have 
been so delicately placed as to have had 
absolutely no motion whatever, except, in- 
deed, in the direct line towards the sun. If, 
at the moment of starting, the object pos 
sessed a movement which would carry it in 
the course of time out of the direct line 
to the sun, then a totally different condition 
of motion would be the result. 

All the time that the sun was drawing this 
wisp of vapour towards it, the transverse move 
ment would be gradually moving the wisp 
out of the direct line. Now, though the 
speed of that movement may be very small, 
yet in the lapse of those millions of years 
that are required to draw the body into the 
sun, this transverse movement will have 
increased to such an extent that the object 
will miss the sun instead of hitting it. In 
fact, after its stupendous voyage from the 
indefinitely remote depths of space, during 
which it has acquired its vast speed of scores 
or hundreds of miles a second, the comet will 
be found not plunging into the sun, but 
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passing to one side of it. While the two 
objects are in such close proximity their 
mutual attraction is, of course, of tremendous 
vehemence In virtue of this attraction, the 
rapidly moving comet is whirled round the 
sun, and consequently begins to retreat again 
towards the same side from which it has 
come. In this majestic sweep the comet 
describes a graceful curve. Coming in from 
infinity it approaches the sun, wheels round 
the sun, and then again retires to the depths 
of space. 

As the comet has swept in towards the 
sun, in consequence of the attraction of that 
body, it may seem difficult to understand 
why it should then retreat outwards again, 
notwithstanding the attraction which now 
seeks to draw it back. This may, however, 
be illustrated by a very simple contrivance. 
Let a weight be hung from the ceiling by a 
string. Let that weight be drawn aside and 
then released. It will, of course, swing down 
to the lowest point, and then, having passed 
through the lowest point, the weight will 
begin to ascend. The attraction of the earth 


pulls the body down, but as it descends it 
acquires speed, and in virtue of this speed 
it is enabled to pass the lowest point and to 
ascend in opposition to gravity on the other 


side. In the same way, the speed acquired 
by the comet in its long voyage towards the 
sun from the depths of space enables it to 
sweep round the sun without being captured, 
and then to pass away, perhaps, never more 
to return. The nearer the comet is to the 
solar surface the greater is the speed with 
which it moves, and consequently the more 
brief is its sojourn in the vicinity of the sun. 
A comet has, in fact, been known to graze the 
sun so closely that it passed within one- 
seventh part of the sun’s radius. In this 
case a period of two hours sufficed for the 
comet to completely turn round the sun 
and commence its retreat into space. 

The actual circumstances presented in 
Nature are not quite so simple. We have 
assumed that the sun and the comet were 
the solitary objects in the universe. Of 
course, this condition is not fulfilled. There 
are the planets surrounding the sun, and 
there are the countless hosts of stars. Some 
of these objects may attract the comet with 
a vigour sufficient to sway it considerably 
from the track which it would otherwise 
follow. In consequence of these various 
forces we are not justified in discussing the 
problem actually presented in Nature as 
being exactly the same as that in the case 
hitherto supposed, But our illustrations will, 
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at all events, suffice to give a general idea of 
what actually happens. The comets are 
drawn in from the depths of space, they 
approach the sun, they sweep round the sun, 
and they then retreat again to the abyss from 
which they have come. The laws of mathe- 
matics assure us that it is quite possible for 
an object, after journeying from an immeasur- 
ably great distance for an immeasurably long 
time, to enter our system, to wheel round the 
sun, and then again retreat to commence an 
infinite voyage which should last for all 
eternity. It is perfectly certain that this kind 
of motion, which we know to be possible, 
does closely resemble that actually performed 
by many of the comets. These bodies enter 
our system, they come into the vicinity of the 
earth, and, under these circumstances, they 
are accessible to our observation. As they 
retreat into space they gradually withdraw 
from our view. Many of the comets which 
come to visit us appear to be objects which 
have never been within the ken of the earth 
before, and which will never be within the 
ken of the earth again. 

There are, however, a few of these bodies 
which describe orbits of a different kind. 
They move round in elliptic or oval paths, 
so that their visits to our vicinity and their 
consequent visibility to the inhabitants of 
the earth recur with more or less regularity. 
Of such a nature is that most famous of all 
comets, which bears the name of the illustrious 
astronomer Halley. This splendid object 
accomplishes a complete circuit around the 
sun every seventy-five years. It will again 
display its splendours for terrestrial admira- 
tion about the year 1910. 

Our knowledge of comets has been greatly 
extended in the last few years by the applica- 
tion of photographic methods to the investi- 
gation of the heavens. Indeed, we are 
evidently now entering upon a new phase in 
the history of the study of these mysterious 
objects. ‘The advantages of photography for 
such inqviries are obvious. In the first 
place, the plates present to us pictures of 
absolute accuracy. This is a matter of 
special importance in this research, because 
the appearance of comets changes so in- 
cessantly, that unless the portrait of the 
comet obtained on any particular occasion 
be absolutely faithful, it is impossible to 
correct it on any subsequent occasion. Not 
only from week to week does the comet alter 
its appearance, but it changes even from day 
to day. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance to obtain views of the body which 
shall be of unquestioned accuracy so far as 
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the aspect of the body is concerned at that 
particular moment. There is also another 
reason why photographic pictures of comets 
are particularly instructive. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the sensitive plate that it is able to 
perceive and record luminous expressions 
quite too faint to produce any impression on 
the eye. 

When we examine the photograph of a 
comet, we thus often find on it many details 
which were quite unseen by the observer, no 
matter how acute his vision may have been, 
and no matter how powerful may be the 
telescope which he has been employing. It 
is, indeed, sometimes found that the tail of 
the comet, as it is depicted on the plates, is 
three times as extensive as the tail of the 
same body as it is displayed through a 
telescope. 

An interesting comet, which has afforded 
much occupation to the photographer, was 
discovered on July 8th, 1893, by Mr. Alfred 
Rordame, an astronomer residing in Salt 
Lake City. Mr. W. J. Hussey obtained 
some admirable photographs of this object 
at the Lick Obser- 
vatory, and we are 
also indebted to the 
same astronomer 
for a very interest- 
ing account of the 
physical charac- 
teristics of this 
body. 

On looking at the 
photograph of the 
comet Rordame, on 
the 12th of July, 
and comparing it 
with that shown on 
the next page, taken 
on the following 
night, the observer 
will be astonished 
at the difference in 
the structure of the 
two tails. It would 
seem as if some 
violent dislocation 
of the material of 
the tail must have 
taken place in the 
interval which has 
elapsed between the 
times when the two 
pictures were taken. 
There is no doubt 
that visual obser- 
vations would never 
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have established this point so clearly as the 
photographs have done. 

It will be noticed that the plates are marked 
over by numbers of bright streaks: these 
are the photographs of the stars which 
happened to lie in the same field of view as 
the comet. But it may well be asked how it 
has come to pass that the stars are represented 
by streaks instead of the round images which 
we should expect from their sun-like character. 
The explanation of this circumstance is not a 
little curious and instructive. The comet is 
in motion, and it moves so rapidly that in the 
course of such a protracted exposure as that 
on July 12th, which lasted for one hour and 
twelve minutes, the comet changes its position 
on the sky through a distance which is quite 
apparent. If tie camera had been directed 
throughout the exposure to the same part of 
the heavens, the comet, like the unquiet 
sitter, would only have permitted us to obtain a 
very blurred and indistinct portrait. To 
obviate the effects of this motion it was 
therefore necessary for the astronomer 


who was engaged in taking the picture to 


THE COMET RORDAME, JULY 12, 1893. 
Photographed by W. J. Hussey, at the Lick Observatory. 
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THE COMET RORDAME, JULY 13, 1893. 
Photographed by W. J. Huasey, at the Lick Observatory 


shift the camera slowly during the course of 
the exposure, and in that way to neutralize 


the influence of the comet’s motion. The 
picture is thus made to represent the comet 
as if that body had remained at rest during 
the exposure. But. the stars which were 
strewn over the background remained quiet 
all the time; as, however, the camera was 
shifted, for the reason just mentioned, it 
follows that each of the stars, instead of 
being represented by a point, as it would 
have been in an ordinary sidereal picture, is 
manifested in this plate by a streak. 
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Such streaks, if 
useless as_ stellar 
pictures, are, never- 
theless, very in- 
structive. They 
reveal to us the 
nature and the 
extent of the move. 
ment of the comet 
during the period 
which the exposure 
has lasted. The 
length of the streak 
expresses the appa- 
rent distance 
through which the 
comet has moved, 
while the direction 
of the streak indi- 
cates the direction 
in which the comet 
is moving. At first 
sight this latter 
circumstance may 
appear somewhat 
puzzling. We are 
accustomed to see 
a shower of sparks 
extending out be- 
hind a_ sky-rocket, 
and this tail to the 
rocket follows 
generally the track 
along which the 
rocket has itself 
advanced. But the 
tail of a comet 
bears a relation to 
the comet very 
different from that 
which the stream 
of sparks behind a 
rocket bears to the 
rocket itself. The 
position of the 
comet’s tail is 
governed by the remarkable law that it must 
be turned away from the sun. In fact, it 
would generally be found that a line drawn 
through the comet from the tail to the head 
would, when continued around the heavens, 
point to the sun. 

In the present case it is plain, from the 
position of the star tracks, that the motion of 
the comet happens to be almost perpendicular 
to the direction of its tail. Considering the 
very flimsy character of the tail of a comet, 
it may seem rather surprising that this 
structure should not be swept backwards so 
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as to stream out along the comet’s track. 
Especially is this the case when we think of 
the enormous velocity at which the object is 
moving. It must, however, be remembered 
that no atmosphere exists in the open space 
through which the comet wings its flight. 
There would be no other medium to offer 
any resistance to the flight of the tail, and 
therefore there is no difficulty in explaining 
how the object moves sideways through space 
as the photographs show it actually does. 
The photograph of Gale’s comet shows 
the rapid motion of that body in a very 
instructive manner. The lengths of the star 
tracks, of course, exhibit the distance through 
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through a thickness of hundreds of thousands 
of miles, of the material which forms the 
substance of the tail of the comet. This 
enormously thick curtain is quite unavailing 
for the purpose of hiding the stars. Yet the 
light from those stars is so feeble that the 
slightest film of haze on a summer sky would 
suffice to extinguish them. This circum- 
stance shows, in a very striking manner, 
how insignificant must be the quantity of 
material which is contained in a comet. 
We can admit this without, perhaps, going 
quite so far as to agree with those who assert 
that the tail of a notable comet may, never- 
theless, contain no greater quantity of solid 
material than 
could be packed 








herd 


A 


into a _ portman- 
teau. 

The comet dis- 
covered by Swift 
in 1892 is a very 
interesting and 
instructive object. 
The picture shown 
on the next page 
was taken by Pro- 
fessor E. E. Bar- 
nard, at the Lick 
Observatory, on 
7th April, 1892. 
This comet pos- 
sesses a feature 
which may be said 
to be without a 
parallel in the 
photographs of 
any other similar 





GALE’S COMET, MAY 8, 1804. 


Photographed by E. E. Barnard, at the Lick Observatory. 


which the comet has moved in the course of 
a little more than two hours, which was the 
duration of the exposure. 

There is another very interesting circum- 
stance brought out by these photographs of 
the stars, when we remember that they form 
a background with respect to the comet. It 
will be observed that many of the stellar 
streaks are visible right through the tail. To 
appreciate all that this implies we should note 
that most of the stars here concerned are in 
truth very faint objects. They would, under 
any circumstances, be quite invisible to the 
unaided eye. Yet they are nevertheless dis- 
tinctly seen, notwithstanding the interposition 
of this stupendous volume of cometary matter. 
Here, then, we see that stars, even though they 
be faint stars, can nevertheless be discerned 


object. It displays 
the actual forma- 
tion of a second 
comet as a part of the first. It can hardly be 
doubted that this second comet is destined 
to assume an independent existence. Astro- 
nomers had already known, in the case of 
Biela’s comet, that one of these objects 
divided into two. Here the operation of 
division may actually be witnessed. 

The remarkable movements of all comets, 
and the brilliant appearance which many of 
these objects display, make every circum- 
stance with regard to them of much interest. 
It will, therefore, not be a matter of surprise 
to learn that the spectroscopic methods of 
research, which have already taught us so 
much with regard to the sun and the stars, 
have been applied to the examination of 
comets. The results are very instructive, and 
we here give some account of them, 
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SWIFT'S COMET, APRIL 7, 1892. 


Photographed by BE. E. Barnard, at the Lick Observatory 


We must first explain that there are two 
totally different ways in which a body may be 
rendered visible. In the first case, it may 
shine by its own light; in the second case, 
it may simply show the light reflected from 
some other luminous body. The illumination 
dispensed by a sun or a star is of the first 
kind ; that shed by the earth or any other 
planet is of the second kind. The first 
question which we have to ask with regard to 
the light received from a comet may be thus 
stated. Is this light due to some cause of 
luminosity in the comet itself, or is it merely 
sunlight reflected from the comet as from a 
planet ? 

If we had been restricted to the use of 
telescopes, however powerful, it would hardly 
have been possible for us to have solved this 
problem. The spectroscope has, however, 
the power of disentangling the component 
rays in a beam of light, and thus indicating 
their character in such a way as enables us 
to learn what the source of the light may 
have been. We thus find that the light 
emitted from a comet is, generally speaking, 
of a two-fold character. Part of it is un- 
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doubtedly reflected sunlight. 
This is demonstrated by 
observations with the spec- 
troscope, which show that 
part of the radiation from a 
comet exhibits a continuous 
spectrum, marked by pre- 
cisely those lines and groups 
of lines which are distinctly 
characteristic of sunlight. 
The evidence on this point 
is quite convincing. We 
should, indeed, have been 
greatly surprised had it been 
otherwise ; for when the 
comet adventures so near 
the sun as it does in the 
course of its wanderings it 
must be brilliantly lighted 
up by the great luminary, 
and, of course, some por- 
tion of the splendour thus 
produced is naturally re- 
flected to us. 

But besides the bright- 
ness which comets possess 
in virtue of the sunlight 
which they receive, it is 
quite certain that they are 
also to be regarded as being 
in a certain sense light 
generators themselves. In 
this respect the comet is at 
once perceived to be a body of a totally 
different character from a planet. The 
splendour of Venus is due simply to the 
sunlight which falls upon it. Nor does the 
great Jupiter himself emit any rays beyond 
those which he imperfectly reflects from the 
sun. The comet is, however, of a very 
different nature from the more robust planets. 
Part of the light which the comet transmits 
is unquestionably due to incandescence in 
the body itself. If the sun were to be 
suddenly deprived of light-giving power 
while we were surveying the heavens con- 
taining the moon and a planet and a bright 
comet, then the moon and the planet would 
instantly disappear from view; but ‘the 
comet might still shine on. No doubt it 
would lose some of its brightness, and 
probably the tail would be to a great extent 
shorn of its original proportions. There 
would, however, be a certain amount of 
cometary light independent of the sun still 
forthcoming, so that extinction would not 
necessarily overtake the comet as it certainly 
would the moon and the planets. 

The spectroscope not only tells us of the 
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existence of light intrinsic to the comet, but 
its evidence goes much further; it informs 
us actually as to what the very elements must 
be to whose presence in the comet the light 
owes its origin. We here note the peculiar 
advantage of the spectroscopic methods of 
research. They detect special differences in 
the rays of light, thus often enabling us to 
trace each different type of light to its source. 

The first notable achievement in the 
determination of the peculiar character of 
the radiation from a comet was made by 
Dr. Huggins in 1868. He showed that 
some of the rays of a comet which appeared 
that year were indicative of the presence of 
the element carbon in the body of the object. 
In the case of this particular element the 
available information carried us somewhat 
further than is often the case. Not only was 
the existence of the element demonstrated, but 
the particular chemical combination in which 
that element appeared was disclosed. By its 
union with hydrogen, carbon gives rise to 
an important series of compounds. The 
substances thus produced are very familiar. 
It need only be mentioned that the common 
petroleum, which we use in our lamps, is a 
combination of carbon and hydrogen! The 
spectrum of a hydro-carbon, as one of these 
compounds is termed, is of such a charac- 
teristic nature that it can be used as a 
test to show whether the hydro - carbon 
itself is present. Dr. Huggins compared the 
spectrum of the comet now referred to with 
the spectrum of these hydro-carbons. The 
identity between the two spectra was noted, 
and thus a splendid addition was at once 
made to our knowledge. Subsequent research 
has confirmed the important discovery that 
hydro-carbons are characteristic components 
of many comets. 

For many years no further important 
addition was made to our knowledge of the 
elementary substances present in these 
wandering bodies. The light they dispensed 
appeared to be partly the reflected light from 
the sun, and partly the light due to incan- 
descent hydro-carbons. But in 1882 a great 
advance was made. A comet was discovered 
that year in Albany, by Mr. Wells. At first, 
this body showed the bright continuous 
spectrum due to reflected sunlight, while the 
indications of the presence of hydro-carbon 
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were mainly confined to the neighbourhood 
of the nucleus. After this interesting 
object had adorned the heavens for a 
couple of months Dr. Copeland, now the 
distinguished Astronomer- Royal of Scotland, 
discovered a bright yellow line in the spectrum 
indicating the presence of sodium. This 
observation was of particular importance, 
inasmuch as it afforded at once direct 
evidence of the presence in these celestial 
wanderers of another element specially re- 
markable in its terrestrial relations. An 
emphatic confirmation of Copeland’s dis- 
covery was presently forthcoming. It is well 
known that the bright yellow line indicative 
of the presence of sodium is seen to be 
double when examined under suitable cir- 
cumstances. As the comet approached the 
sun the characteristic sodium light became 
quite strong. The nucleus glared with the 
distinct yellow hue belonging to this element ; 
and, indeed, by filtering away all other light 
in a process with which the spectroscopist is 
familiar, an outline of the head of the comet 
was obtained which was produced by sodium 
light alone. 

To Dr. Copeland and Dr. Lohse at the 
Earl of Crawford’s observatory at Iunecht 
we are also indebted for yet one more im- 


portant addition to our knowlege of the com- 


position of these bodies. In the autumn of 
1882 we were visited by another comet, which 
must rank as one of the most famous of these 
objects which have appeared during this 
century. On the 18th September, 1882, the 
two astronomers I have named observed in 
the spectrum of this comet, not only the 
sodium line, but also six other lines. 
The places of these were carefully measured, 
and it was found afterwards that they were 
undoubtedly the chief lines of the iron spec- 
trum. Here was, indeed, another notable dis- 
covery. The element iron, of such transcen- 
dent importance to us on the earth, is now 
known to be a constituent of the cometary 
wanderers through space. 

Thus we have learned that the principal 
elements in comets are among the common 
substances on the earth. Here, again, we 
find additional testimony to that fundamental 
unity in the composition of heavenly bodies, 
the perception of which is one of the most 
notable results in modern science. 

















The First Men in 


the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
POINTS OF VIEW. 

Tue light grew stronger as we advanced. 
In a little time it was nearly as strong as 
the phosphorescence on Cavor’s legs. Our 
tunnel was expanding into a cavern and this 
new light was at the farther end of it. I 
perceived something that set my hopes leap- 
ing and bounding. 

“Cavor,” I said, “it comes from above! 
I am certain it comes from above !” 

He made no answer, but hurried on. 

Indisputably it was a grey light, a silvery 
light. 

In another moment we were beneath it. 
It filtered down through a chink in the walls 
of the cavern, and as I stared up, drip, 
came a huge drop of water upon my face. I 
started, and stood aside ; drip, fell another 
drop quite audibly on the rocky floor. 

“Cayor,” I said, “if one of us lifts the 
other, he can reach that crack ! ” 

*T’ll lift you,” he said, and incontinently 
hoisted me as though I was a baby. 

I thrust an arm into the crack, and just at 
my finger-tips found a 
little ledge by which I 
could bold. I could see 
the white light was very 
much brighter now. I 
pulled myself up by two 
fingers with scarcely an 
effort, though on earth 
I weigh twelve stone, 
reached to a still higher 
corner of rock, and so 
got my feet on the narrow 
ledge. I stood up and 
searched up the rocks 
with my fingers; the 
cleft broadened out up- 
wardly. “ It’s climbable,” 
I said to Cavor. “Can 
you jump up to my 
hand if I hold it down 
to you ?” 

I wedged myself be- 
tween the sides of the 
cleft, rested knee and 
foot on the ledge, and 
extended a hand. I 
could not see Cavor, 
but I could hear the 
rustle of his movements 
as he crouched to spring. 
Then whack, and he was 


hanging to my arm—and no heavier than 
a kitten! I lugged him up until he had a 
hand on my ledge and could release me. 

“ Confound it !” I said, “anyone could bea 
mountaineer on the moon,” and so set myself 
in earnest to the climbing. For a few minutes 
I clambered steadily, and then I looked up 
again. The cleft opened out gradually, and 
the light was brighter. Only 

It was not daylight after all! In 
another moment I could see what it 
was, and at the sight I could have beaten 
my head against the rocks with disap- 
pointment. For I beheld simply an irregu- 
larly sloping open space, and all over its 
slanting floor stood a forest of little club- 
shaped fungi, each shining gloriously with 
that pinkish, silvery light. For a moment I 
stared at their soft radiance, then sprang 
forward and upward among them. I plucked 
up half-a-dozen and flung them against the 
rocks, and then sat down, laughing bitterly, 
as Cavor’s ruddy face came into view. 

“It’s phosphorescence again,” I said. 
“No need to hurry. Sit down and make 
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“Cavor’S RUDDY FACE CAME INTO VIEW.” 


Copyright, by H. G. Wells, in the United States of America, 1900, 
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yourself at home.” And as he spluttered 
over our disappointment I began to lob more 
of these growths into the cleft. 

“T thought it was daylight,” he said. 

“Daylight!” cried I. “ Daybreak, sunset, 
clouds, and windy skies! Shall we ever see 
such things again ?” 

As I spoke a little picture of our world 
seemed to rise before me, bright and little 
and clear, like the background of some 
Italian picture. “The sky that changes, and 
the sea that changes, and the hills and the 
green trees, and the towns and cities shining 
in the sun. Think of a wet roof at sunset, 
Cavor! Think of the windows of a westward 
house !” 

He made no answer. 

“Here we are burrowing in this beastly 
world that isn’t a world, with its inky ocean 
hidden in some abominable blackness below, 
and outside that torrid day and that death 
stillness of night. And all those things that 
are chasing us now, beastly men of leather— 
insect men, that come out of a nightmare ! 
After all, they’re right! What business have 
we here, smashing them and disturbing their 
world ? For all we know the whole planet is up 
and after us already. In a minute we may 
hear them whimpering and their gongs going. 
What are we todo? Where are we to go? 
Here we are as comfortable as snakes from 
Jamrach’s loose in a Surbiton villa!” 

I resumed my destruction of the fungi. 
Then suddenly I saw something and shouted. 

“Cavor,” I said, “these chains are of 
gold !” 

He was sitting, thinking intently, with his 
hands gripping his cheeks. He turned his 
head slowly and stared at me and, when I 
had repeated my words, at the twisted chain 
about his right hand. “So they are,” he 
said, “so they are.” His face lost its transi- 
tory interest even as he looked. He hesitated 
for a moment, then went on with his inter- 
rupted meditation. I sat for a space puzzling 
over the fact that I had only just observed 
this, until I considered the blue light in 
which we had been and which had taken all 
the colour out of the metal. And from that 
discovery I also started upon a train of 
thought that carried me wide and far. I 
forgot that I had just been asking what 
business we had in the moon. I was dream- 
ing of gold... . 

It was Cavor who spoke first. “It seems 
to me that there are two courses open to us.” 

“Well?” 

“Either we can attempt to make our way 


—fight our way if necessary—out to the 
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exterior again and then hunt for our sphere 
until either we find it or the cold of the night 
comes to kill us, or else Q 

He paused. “ Yes,” I said, though I knew 
what was coming. 

“We might attempt once more to estab- 
lish some sort of understanding with the 
minds of the people in the moon.” 

“So far as I’m concerned— it’s the first.” 

“T doubt.” 

“I don’t.” 

“ You see,” said Cavor, “I do not think we 
can judge the Selenites by what we have seen 
of them. Their central world, their civilized 
world, will be far below in the profounder 
caverns about their sea. ‘This region of the 
crust in which we are is an outlying district, 
a pastoral region. At any rate, that is my 
interpretation. These Selenites we have seen 
may be only the equivalent of cow-boys and 
engine-tenders. Their use of goads—in all 
probability mooncalf goads—the lack of 


imagination they show in expecting us to be 
able to do just what they can do, their 
indisputable brutality, all seem to point to 
something of that sort. 
dured——’ 

“Neither of us could endure a six-inch 
bottomless pit for very 


But if we en- 


? 


plank across the 
long.” 

“No,” said Cavor, “that’s true.” 

He discovered a new line of possibilities. 


-“‘ Suppose we got ourselves into some corner, 


where we could defend ourselves against these 
hinds and labourers. If, for example, we 
could hold out for a week or so, it is probable 
that the news of our appearance would filter 
down to the more intelligent and populous 
parts———” 

“Tf they exist.” 

“They must exist, or whence come those 
tremendous machines ?” 

“ That’s possible, but it’s the worst of the 
two chances.” 

“We might 
walls-——” 

“How do we know their eyes would see 
the sort of marks we made ?” 

“If we cut them--—” 

“ That’s possible, of course.” 

I took up a new thread of thought. “ After 
all,” I said, “I suppose you don’t think these 
Selenites so infinitely wiser than men?” 

“They must know a lot more—or at least 
a lot of different things.” 

“Ves, but ” I hesitated. “I think 
you'll quite admit, Cavor, that you’re rather 
an exceptional man.” 

“ How?” 


write up inscriptions on 
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“Well, you—you’re a rather lonely man; 
have been, that is. You haven’t married.” 

“ Never wanted to. But why ?” 

“And you never grew richer than you 
happened to be ?” 

“Never wanted that either.” 

“ You've just rooted after knowledge.” 

“Well, a certain curiosity is natural 

“You think so. That’s just it. You think 
every other mind wants to now. I re- 
member once, when I asked you why you 
conducted all these researches, you said you 
wanted your F.R.S., and to have the stuff 
called Cavorite, and things like that. You 
know perfectly well you didn’t do it for that ; 
but at the time my question took you by 
surprise, and you felt you ought to have 
something to look like a motive. Really, 
you conducted researches because you fad 
to. It’s your twist.” 

“ Perhaps it is 

“Tt isn’t one man in a million has that 
twist. Most men want—well, various things, 
but very few want knowledge for its own 
sake. I don’t, I know perfectly well. Now 
these Selenites seem to be a driving, busy 
sort of being, but how do you know that 
even the most intelligent will take an interest 
in us or our world? I don’t believe they'll 
even know we have a world. They never 
come out at night—they’d freeze if they did. 
They’ve probably never seen any heavenly 
body at all except blazing sun. How are they 
to know there ¢s another world ? What does it 
matter to them if theydo? Well, even if they 
have had a glimpse of a few stars or even of 
the earth crescent, what of that ? Why should 
people living snside a planet trouble to observe 
that sort of thing? Men wouldn’t have done 
it except for the seasons and sailing ; why 
should the moon people?... . 

“Well, suppose there are a few philosophers 
like yourself. They are just the very Selenites 
who'll never hear of our existence. Suppose 
a Selenite had dropped on the earth when 
you were at Lympne; you'd have been the 
last man in the world to hear he had come. 
You never read a newspaper. You see the 
chances against you. Well, it’s for these 
chances we're sitting here doing nothing while 
precious time is flying. I tell you we’ve got 
into a fix. We've come unarmed, we’ve lost 
our sphere, we’ve got no food, we’ve shown 
ourselves to the Selenites and made them 
think we’re strange, strong, dangerous animals, 
and unless these Selenites are perfect fools 
they'll set about now and hunt us till they 
find us, and when they find us they'll try and 
take us if they can and kill us if they can’t, 


” 


» 
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and that’s the end of the matter. After they 
take us they’ll probably kill us, through some 
misunderstanding. After we’re done for 
they may discuss us, perhaps, but we sha’n’t 
get much fun out of that.” 

“Go on.” 

“On the other hand, here’s gold knocking 
about like cast-iron at home If only we 
can get some of it back, if only we can find 
our sphere again before they do and get 
back, then- “1 

“Yes?” 

“We might put the thing on a sounder 
footing. Come back in a bigger sphere with 
guns.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Cavor, as though 
that was horrible. 

I shied another luminous fungus down the 
cleft. 

“ Look here, Cavor,” I said, “ I’ve half the 
voting power anyhow in this affair, and this 
is a case for a practical man. I’m a practical 
man, and you are not. I’m not going to trust 
to Selenites and geometrical diagrams -again 
if I can help it. . . . That’s all. Get back. 
Drop all this secrecy—or most of it. And 
come again.” 

He reflected. 
moon,” 
alone.” 

“The question before the meeting,” I 
said, “is how to get back to the sphere.” 

For a time we nursed our knees in silence. 
Then he seemed to decide to accept my 
reasons. 

“T think,” he said, “one can get data. 
It is clear that, while the sun is on this side 
of the moon, the air will be blowing through 
this planet sponge from the dark side hither. 
On this side, at any rate, the air will be 
expanding and flowing out of the moon 
caverns into the crater. . Very well, 
there’s a draught here.” 

“So there is.” 

“And that means that this is not a dead 
end ; somewhere behind us this cleft goes on 
and up. The draught is blowing up, and that 
is the way we have to go. If we try and get 
up any sort of chimney or gully there is, we 
shall not only get out of these passages 
where they are hunting for us 

“ But suppose the gully is too narrow.” 

“ We'll come down again.” 

“"Ssh!” I said, suddenly ; 
that ?” 

We listened. At first it was an indistinct 
murmur, and then one picked out the clang 
ofa gong. “They must think we are moon- 
calves,” said I, “to be frightened at that.” 


“When I came to the 


he said, “I ought to have come 


“ what's 
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“They’re coming along that passage,” said 
Cavor. 

“They must be.” 

“They'll not think of the cleft. 
go past.” 

I listened-again for a space. ‘ This time,” 
I whispered, “‘they’re likely to have some 
sort of weapon.” 

Then suddenly I sprang to my feet. 
“Good heavens, Cavor !” 
I cried. “ But they w#/// 
They'll see the fungi I 
have been pitching down. 
They'll . 

I didn’t finish my 
sentence. I turned about 
and made a leap over 
the fungus-tops towards 
the upper end of the 
cavity. I saw that the 
space turned upward and 
became a draughty cleft 
again, ascending to im- 
penetrable darkness. I 
was about to clamber up 
into this, and then with 
a happy inspiration 
turned back. 

“What are you doing?” 
asked Cavor. 

“Go on!” said I, and 
went back and got two 
of the shining fungi, and 
putting one into the 
breast pocket of my 
flannel jacket so that it 
stuck out to light our 
climbing, went back with 
the other for Cavor. 
The noise of the Selen- 
ites was now so loud 
that it seemed they must 
be already beneath the 
cleft. But it might be 
they would have diffi- 
culty in clambering into 
it, or might hesitate to 
ascend it against our 
possible resistance. At 
any rate we had now the comforting know- 
ledge of the enormous muscular superiority 
our birth on another planet gave us. In 
another minute I was clambering with gigan- 
tic vigour after Cavor’s blue-lit heels. 


They'll 


“* CLAMBERING 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIGHT IN THE CAVE OF THE MOON 
BUTCHERS. 
I po not know how far we clambered before 


WITH GIGANTIC VIGOUR AFTER CAVOR’S 
BLUE-LIT HEELS.” 
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we came to the grating. It may be we 
ascended only a few hundred feet, but at the 
time it seemed to me we might have hauled 
and jammed and hopped and wedged our- 
selves through a mile or more of vertical 
ascent. Whenever I recall that time there 
comes into my head the heavy clank of our 
golden chains that followed every movement. 
Very soon my knuckles and knees were raw, 
and I had a bruise on 
one cheek. After a time 
the first violence of our 
efforts diminished, and 
our movements became 
more deliberate and less 
painful. The noise of 
the pursuing Selenites 
had died away altogether. 
It seemed almost as 
though they had not 
traced us up the crack 
after all, in spite of the 
tell-tale heap of broken 
fungi that must have lain 
beneath it. At times 
the cleft narrowed so 
much that we could 
scarce squeeze up it, at 
others it expanded into 
great drusy cavities stud- 
ded with prickly crystals, 
or thickly beset with dull, 
shining fungoid pimples. 
Sometimes it twisted 
spirally and at other 
times slanted down 
nearly to the horizontal 
direction. Ever and 
again there was the in- 
termittent drip and 
trickle of water by us. 
Once or twice it seemed 
to us that small living 
things had rustled out of 
our reach, but what they 
} were we never saw. They 
nike may have been venomous 
beasts for all I know, but 
they did us no harm, and 
we were now tuned to a pitch when a weird 
creeping thing more or less mattered little. 
And, at last, far above came the familiar 
bluish light again, and then we saw that it 
filtered through a grating that barred our way. 
We whispered as we pointed this out to 
one another and became more and more 
cautious in our ascent. Presently we were 
close under the grating, and by pressing my 
face against its bars I could see a limited 
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portion of the cavern beyond. It was clearly 
a large space, and lit no doubt by some 
rivulet of the same blue light that we had 
seen flow from the beating machinery. An 
intermittent trickle of water dropped ever and 
again between the bars near my face. 

My first endeavour was naturally to see 
what might be upon the floor of the cavern, 
but our grating lay in a depression whose 
rim hid all this from our eyes. Our foiled 
attention then fell back upon the suggestion 
of the various sounds we heard, and presently 
my eye caught a number of faint shadows 
that played across the dim roof, far over- 
head. 

Indisputably there were several Selenites, 
perhaps a considerable number in this space, 
for we could hear the noises of their inter- 
course and faint sounds that I identified as 
their footfalls. There was also a succession 
of regularly repeated sounds, chid, chid, chid, 
which began and ceased, suggestive of a 
knife or spade hacking at some soft sub- 
stance. Then came a clank as if of chains, 
a whistle and a rumble as of a truck running 
over a hollowed place, and then again that 
chid, chid, chid, resumed. The shadows 
told of shapes that moved quickly and 


rhythmically in agreement with that regular 


sound, and rested when it ceased. 

We put our heads close together and 
began to discuss these things in noiseless 
whispers. 

“They are occupied,” I said; “they are 
occupied in some way.” 

“Te 

“ They're not seeking us or thinking of us.” 

“ Perhaps they have not heard of us.” 

“Those others are hunting about below. 
If suddenly we appeared here——” 

We looked at one another. 

“There might be a chance to parley,” said 
Cavor. 

“ No,” I said, “ not as we are.” 

For a space we remained, each occupied 
with his own thoughts. 

Chid, chid, chid went the chipping, and 
the shadows moved to and fro. 

I looked at the grating. “It’s flimsy,” I 
said. ‘We might bend two of the bars and 
crawl through.” 

We wasted a little time in vague discus- 
sion. Then I took one of the bars in both 
hands, and got my feet up against the rock 
until they were almost on a level with my 
head, and so thrust against the bar. It 
bent so suddenly that I almost slipped. I 
clambered about and bent the adjacent bar 
in the opposite direction, and then took 
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the luminous fungus from my pocket and 
dropped it down the fissure. 

“Don’t do anything hastily,” whispered 
Cavor, as I twisted myself up through the 
opening I had enlarged. I had a glimpse of 
busy figures as I came through the grating, 
and immediately bent down, so that the rim 
of the depression in which the grating lay 
hid me from their eyes, and so lay flat, 
signalling advice to Cavor as he also pre- 
pared to come through. Presently we were 
side by side in the depression, peering 
over the edge at the cavern and_ its 
occupants. 

It was a much larger cavern than we had 
supposed from our first glimpse of it, and we 
looked up from the lowest portion of its 
sloping floor. It widened out as it receded 
from us, and its roof came down and hid the 
remoter portion altogether. And lying in a 
line along its length, vanishing at last far 
away in that tremendous perspective, were a 
number of huge shapes, huge pallid bulls, 
upon which the Selenites were busy. At first 
they seemed big white cylinders of vague 
import. Then I noted the heads upon 
them lying towards us, eyeless and skinless 
like the heads of sheep at a butcher’s, and 
perceived they were the carcasses of moon- 
calves being cut up, much as the crew of a 
whaler might cut up a moored whale. They 
were cutting off the flesh in strips, and on 
some of the farther trunks the white ribs 
were showing. It was the sound of their 
hatchets that made that chid, chid. Some 
way away a thing like a trolley, cable-drawn 
and loaded with chunks of lax meat, was 
running up the slope of the cavern floor. 
That enormous busy avenue of hulls that 
were destined to be food gave us a sense of 
the vast populousness of the moon world 
second only to the effect of our first glimpse 
down the shaft. 

It seemed to me at first that the Selenites 
must be standing on trestle-supported planks, * 
and then I saw that the planks and supports 
and their hatchets were really of the same 
leaden hue as my fetters had seemed before 
white light came to bear on them. A 
number of very thick-looking crowbars lay 
about the floor and had apparently assisted 
to turn the dead mooncalf over on its side. 
They were perhaps 6ft. long, with shaped 
handles; very tempting looking weapons. 





* I donot remember seeing any wooden things on the moon; 
doors, tables, everything corresponding to our terrestrial joinery 
was made of metal, and I believe for the most part of gold, 
which as a metal would, of course, naturally recommend itself— 
other things being equal—on account of the ease in working 1! 
and its toughness and durability. 
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“HUGE PALLID HULLS, UPON WHICH THE SELENITES WERE BUSY.” 


The whole place was.lit by three transverse 
streams of the blue fluid. 

We lay for a long time noting all these 
things in silence. ‘ Well?” said Cavor at 
last. 

I crouched lower and turned to him. 
I had come upon a brilliant idea. ‘ Unless 
they lowered those bodies by a crane,” I 
said, “‘we must be nearer the surface than I 
thought.” 

“Why ?” 

“The mooncalf doesn’t hop and it hasn’t 
got wings.” 

He peered over the edge of the hollow 
again. “I wonder, now——” he began. 
“After all we have never gone far from the 
surface.” 

I stopped him by a grip onhisarm. I 
had heard a noise from the cleft below us ! 

We twisted ourselves about and lay as still 
as death, with every sense alert. In a little 
while I did not doubt that something was 
quietly ascending the cleft. Very slowly and 
quite noiselessly I assured myself of a good 
grip on my chain, and waited for that some- 
thing to appear. 

“Just look at those 
hatchets again,” I said. 

“They're all right,” said Cavor. 

I took a sort of provisional aim at the gap 
in the grating. I could hear now quite 
distinctly the soft twittering of the ascending 


chaps with the 


Selenites, the dab of their hands against the 
rock, and the falling of dust from their grips, 
as they clambered. 

Then I could see that there was something 
moving dimly in the blackness below the 
grating, but what it might be I could not 
distinguish. The whole thing seemed to 
hang fire just for a moment; then, smash! I 
had sprung to my feet, struck savagely at 
something that had flashed out at me. It 
was the keen point of a spear. I have 
thought since that its length in the narrowness 
of the cleft must have prevented its being 
sloped to reach me. Anyhow, it shot out 
from the grating like the tongue of a snake 
and missed, and flew back and flashed again. 
But the second time I snatched and caught 
it, and wrenched it away, but not before 
another had darted ineffectually at me. 

I shouted with triumph as I felt the hold 
of the Selenite resist my pull for a moment 
and give, and then I was jabbing down 
through the bars, amidst squeals from the 
darkness, and Cavor had snapped off the 
other spear, and was leaping and flourishing 
it beside me and making inefficient jabs. 
“Clang, clang,” came up through the grating, 
and then an axe hurtled through the air and 
whacked against the rocks beyond to remind 
me of the fletchers at the carcasses up the 
cavern. 

I turned, and they were all coming towards 
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us in open order, waving their axes. If they 
had not heard of us before they must have 
realized the situation with incredible swiftness. 
I stared at them for a moment, spear in 
hand. “Guard that grating, Cavor,” I cried, 
and howled to intimidate them, and rushed 
to meet them. Two of them missed with 
their hatchets, and the rest fled incontinently. 
Then the two also were sprinting away up 
the cavern, with hands clenched and heads 
down. I never saw men run like them ! 

I knew the spear I had was no good for 
me. It was thin and flimsy, only effectual 
for a thrust, and too long for a quick recover. 
So I only chased the Selenites as far as the 
first carcass, and stopped there and picked 
up one of the crowbars that were lying about. 
It felt comfortingly heaty and equal to 
smashing any number of Selenites. I threw 
away my spear, and picked up a second 
crowbar for the other hand. I felt five times 
better than I had with the spear. I shook 
the two threateningly at the Selenites, who 
had come to a halt in a little crowd far away 
up the cavern, and tnen turned about to 
look at Cavor. 

He was leaping from side to side of the 
grating making threatening jabs with his 
broken spear. That was all 
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would probably get reinforced. Heaven alone 
knew what tremendous engines of warfare— 
guns, bombs, terrestrial torpedoes—this un- 
known world below our feet, this vaster 
world of which we had only pricked the outer 
cuticle, might not presently send up to our 
destruction. It became clear the only thing 
to do was to charge! It became clearer 
as the legs of a number of fresh Selenites 
appeared running down the cavern towards us. 

“‘ Bedford!” cried Cavor, and behold ! he 
was half-way between me and the grating. 

“Go back!” I cried. “What are you 
doing 

“'They’ve got—it’s like a gun!’ 

And struggling in the grating between those 
defensive spears appeared the head and 
shoulders of a Selenite bearing some com- 
plicated apparatus. 

I realized Cavor’s utter incapacity for the 
fight we had in hand. For a moment I 
hesitated. Then I rushed past him whirling 
my crowbars, and shouting to confound the 
aim of the Selenite. He was aiming in the 
queerest way with the thing against his 
stomach. “ Chusz/” The thing wasn’t a 


gun ; it went off like a cross-bow more, and 
dropped me in the middle of a leap. 





right. It would keep the 
Selenites down—for a time at 
any rate. I looked up the 
cavern again. What on earth 
were we going to do now? 

We were cornered in a sort 
of way already. But these 
butchers and fletchers up the 
cavern had been surprised ; 
they were probably scared, 
and they had no special 
weapons, only those little 
hatchets of theirs. And that 
way lay escape. Their sturdy 
little forms—for most of them 
were shorter and thicker than 
the mooncalf herds — were 
scattered up the slope in a 
way that was eloquent of in- 
decision. But for all that there 
was a tremendous crowd of 
them. ‘Those Selenites down 
the cleft had certainly some 
infernally long spears. It 
might be they had other sur- 
prises for us. . But, con- 
found it! if we charged up 
the cave we should let them up 
behind us; and if we didn’t, 














those little brutes up the cave 


““} RUSHED PAST HIM WHIRLING MY CROWBARS.” 
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I didn’t fall down—I simply came down a 
little shorter than I should have done if I 
hadn't been hit, and from the feel of my 
shoulder the thing might have tapped me 
and glanced off. Then my left hand hit 
against the shaft, and I perceived there was a 
sort of spear sticking half through my 
shoulder. The moment after I got home 
with the crowbar in my right hand, and hit 
the Selenite fair and square. Hitting those 
Selenites was like hitting dry sunflower canes 
with a rod of iron. He collapsed—he broke 
into pieces. 

I dropped a crowbar, pulled the spear out 
of my shoulder, and began to jab it down the 
grating into the darkness. At each jab came 
a shriek and twitter. Finally I hurled the 
spear down upon them with all my strength, 
leapt up, picked up the crowbar again, and 
started for the multitude up the cavern. 

“ Bedford!” cried Cavor, “ Bedford!” as 
I flew past him. 

I seem to remember his footsteps coming 
on behind me. 

Step, leap . . . . whack, step, leap... . 
Each leap seemed to last ages. With each, 
the cave opened out ard the number of 
Selenites visible increased. At first they 
seemed all running about like ants in a dis- 
turbed ant-hill, one or two waving hatchets 
and coming to meet me, more running away, 
some bolting sideways into the avenue of 
carcasses; then presently others came in 
sight carrying spears, and then others. The 
cavern grew darker farther up. Flick! 
something flew over my head.. Flick! As 
I soared in mid-stride I saw a spear hit and 
quiver in one of the carcasses to my left. 
Then as I came down one hit the yround 
before me and I heard the remote chuzz! 
with which their things were fired. Flick ! 
Flick ! for a moment it was a shower. They 
were volleying ! 

I stopped dead. 

I don’t think I thought clearly then. I 
seem to remember a kind of stereotyped 
phrase running through my mind: “Zone of 
fire, seek cover!” I know I made a dash 
for the space between two of the carcasses, 
and stood there, panting and feeling very 
wicked. 

I looked round for Cavor, and for a 
moment it seemed as if he had vanished 
from the world. Then he came out of the 
darkness between the row of the carcasses 
and the rocky wall of the cavern. I saw his 
little face, dark and blue, and shining with 
perspiration and emotion. 

He was saying something, but what it was 
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I did not heed. I had realized that we 
might work from mooncalf to mooncalf up 
the cave until we were near enough to charge 
home. “Come on!” I said, and led the 
way. 

“ Bedford !” he cried, unavailingly. 

My mind was busy as we went up that 
narrow alley between the dead bodies and 
the wall of the cavern. The rocks curved 
about—they could not enfilade us. Though 
in that narrow space we could not leap, yet 
with our earth-born strength we were still able 
to go very much faster than the Selenites. I 
reckoned we should presently come right 
among them. Once we were on them they 


would be hardly as formidable as_black- 
Only, there would first of all be 
I whipped off my flannel jacket 


beetles. 
a volley. 
as I ran. 

“ Bedford !” panted Cavor, behind me. 

I glanced back. ‘ What?” said I. 

He was pointing upward over the car- 
casses. “ White light!” he said. “ White 
light again !” 

I looked, and it was even so: a faint white 
ghost of twilight in the remoter cavern roof. 
That seemed to give me double strength. 

“ Keep close,” I said. A Selenite dashed 
out of the darkness and squealed and fled. 
I halted and stopped Cavor with my hand. 
I hung my jacket over my crowbar, ducked 
round the next carcass, dropped jacket and 
crowbar, showed myself, and darted back. 

“ Chuzz—flick,” just one arrow came. We 
were close on the Selenites, and they were 
standing in a crowd, with a little battery of 
their shooting implements pointing down the 
cave. ‘Ihree or four other arrows followed 
the first, and then their fire ceased. 

I stuck out my head, and escaped by a 
hair’s breadth. This time I drew a dozen 
shots or more, and heard the Selenites shout- 
ing and twittering as if with excitement as 
they shot. I picked up jacket and crowbar 
again. 

“ Now /” said I, and thrust out the jacket. 

“ Chuzz-zz-zz-2z ! Chuzz!” In an instant 
my jacket had grown a thick beard of arrows, 
and they were quivering all over the carcass 
behind us. Instantly I slipped the crowbar 
out of the jacket, dropped the jacket—for 
all I know to the contrary it is lying up 
there in the moon now—and rushed out 
upon them. 

For a minute perhaps it was massacre. 
I was too fierce to discriminate, and the 
Selenites were probably too scared to fight. 
At any rate they made no sort of fight against 
me. I saw scarlet, as the saying is. I 
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remember I seemed to be wading among 
those insect helmets as a man wades through 
tall grass, mowing and hitting, first right then 
left—smash, smash! Little drops of moisture 
flew about. I trod on things that crushed 
and piped and went slippery. The crowd 
seemed to open and close and flow like 
There were spears flew about me ; I 
was 


water. 
was grazed over the ear by one. I 


a= 


**MOWING AND HITTING, FIRST RIGHT THEN LEFT—SMASH, smMasu !” 


stabbed once in the arm and once in the 
cheek, but I only found that out afterwards 
when the blood had had time to run and 
cool and feel wet. 

What Cavor did I do not know. For a 
space it seemed that this fighting had lasted 
for an age and must needs go on for ever. 
Then suddenly it was all over; and there was 
nothing to be seen but the backs of heads 
bobbing up and down as their owners ran in 
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all directions. I seemed altogether un- 
hurt. I ran forward some paces, shouting, 
then turned about. I was amazed. 

I ran right through them, taking vast 
flying strides. They were all behind me, 
and running hither and thither to hide. 

I felt an enormous astonishment at the 
evaporation of the great fight into which I had 
hurled myself, and not a little of exultation. 

It did not seem to me that I had 
discovered the Selenites were un 
expectedly flimsy, but that I was 
unexpectedly strong. I laughed 
stupidly. This fantastic moon ! 

I leapt the smashed and writhing 
bodies that were scattered over the 
cavern floor, and hurried on after 
Cavor. 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 

IN THE SUNLIGHT. 
PRESENTLY we saw that the cavern 
before us opened on a hazy void. 
In another moment we had emerged 
upon a sort of slanting gallery that 
projected into a vast circular space, 
a huge cylindrical pit running verti- 
cally up and down. Round this 
pit the slanting gallery ran without 
any parapet or protection fora turn 
and a half, and then plunged high 
above into the rock again. Some- 
how it reminded me then of one 
of those spiral turns of the railway 
through the Saint Gothard. It was 
all tremendously huge. I can 
scarcely hope to convey to you the 
Titanic proportion of all that place 
—the Titanic effect of it. Our eyes 
followed up the vast declivity of 
the pit wall, and overhead and far 
above we beheld a round opening 
set with faint stars, and half of the 
lip about it well-nigh blinding with 
the white light of the sun. At that 
we cried aloud simultaneously. 

“Come on!” I said, leading the 
way. 

“But there?” said Cavor, and very 
carefully stepped nearer the edge of the gallery. 
I followed his example and craned forward 
and looked down, but I was dazzled by that 
gleam of light above, and I could see only a 
bottomless darkness with spectral patches of 
crimson and purple floating therein. Yet if 
I could not see I could hear. Out of this 
darkness came a sound—a sound like the 
angry hum one can hear if one puts one’s ear 
outside a hive of bees, a sound out of that 
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enormous hollow, it may be, four miles 
beneath our feet. . . . 

For a moment I listened, then tightened 
my grip on my crowbar and led the way up 
the gallery. 

“This must be the shaft we looked down 
upon,” said Cavor. “ Under that lid.” 

“And belowthere is where we saw the lights.” 

“The lights!” said he. “ Yes—the lights 
of the world that now we shall never see.” 

“ We'll come back,” I said, for now we 
had escaped so much I was rashly sanguine 
that we should recover the sphere. 

His answer I did not catch. 

“ Eh?” I asked. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he answered, and we 
hurried on in silence. 

I suppose that slanting lateral way was 
four or five miles long, allowing for its curva- 
ture, and it ascended at a slope that would 
have made it almost impossibly steep on 
earth, but which one strode up easily under 
lunar conditions. We saw only two Selenites 
during -all that portion of our flight, and 
directly they became aware of us they ran 
headlong. It was clear that the knowledge 
of our -strength and violence had reached 
them. Our way to the exterior was un- 
expectedly plain. The spiral gallery 
straightened into a steeply ascendent tunnel, 
its floor bearing abundant traces of the moon- 
calves, and so straight and short in propor- 
tion to its vast arch that no part of it was 
absolutely dark. Almost immediately it 
began to lighten, and then far off and high up, 
and quite blindingly brilliant, appeared its 
opening on the exterior, a slope of Alpine 
steepness surmounted by a crest of bayonet 
shrub tall and broken down now and dry 
and dead, in spiky silhouette against the sun. 

And it is strange that we men, to whom 
this very vegetation had seemed so weird and 
horrible a little time ago, should now behold 
it with the emotion a home-coming exile 
might feel at sight of his native land. We 
welcomed even the rareness of the air that 
made us pant as we ran and which rendered 
speaking no longer the easy thing it had 
been, but an effort to make oneself heard. 
Larger grew the sunlit circle above us and 
larger, and all the nearer tunnel sank into a 
rim of indistinguishable black. We saw the 
dead bayonet shrub no longer with any touch 
of green in it, but brown and dry and thick, 
and the shadow of its upper branches high 
out of sight made a densely interlaced 
pattern upon the tumbled rocks. And at 
the immediate mouth of the tunnel was a 
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wide trampled space where the mooncalves 
had come and gone. 

We came out upon this space at last into 
a light and heat that hit and pressed upon us. 
We traversed the exposed area painfully, and 
clambered up a slope among the scrub-stems, 
and sat down at last panting in a high place 
beneath the shadow of a mass of twisted lava. 
Even in the shade the rock felt hot. 

The air was intensely hot, and we were in 
great physical discomfort, but for all that we 
were no longer in a nightmare. We seemed 
to have come to our own province again, 
beneath the stars. All the fear and stress of 
our flight through the dim passages and 
fissures below had fallen from us. ‘That last 
fight had filled us with an enormous confi- 
dence in ourselves so far as the Selenites 
were concerned. We looked back almost 
incredulously at the black opening from 
which we had just emerged. - Down there it 
was, in a blue glow that now in our memories 
seemed the next thing to absoiute darkness, 
we had met with things like mad mockeries 
of men, helmet-headed creatures, and had 
walked in fear before them, and had sub- 
mitted to them until we cou!d submit no 
longer. And behold, they had smashed like 
wax and scattered like chaff, and fled and 
vanished like the creatures of a dream ! 

I rubbed my eyes, doubting whether we 
had not slept and dreamt these things by 
reason of the fungus we had eaten, and 
suddenly discovered the blood upon my face, 
and then that my shirt was sticking painfully 
to my shoulder and arm. 

“Confound it!” I said, gauging my injuries 
with an investigatory hand, and suddenly 
that distant tunnel-mouth became, as it were, 
a watching eye. 

“ Cavor !” I said, “ what are they going to 
do now? And what are we going to do?” 

He shook his head, with his eyes fixed 
upon the tunnel. “How can one tell what 
they will do?” 

“Tt depends on what they think of us, 
and I don’t see how we can begin to guess 
that. And’ it depends upon what they have 
in reserve. It’s as you say, Cavor: we have 
touched the merest outside of this world. 
They may have all sorts of things inside 
here. Even with those shooting things they 


“ Yet, after all,” I said, “‘even if we don’t 
find the sphere at once, there is a chance for 
us. We might hold out. Even through the 
night. We might go down there again and 
make a fight far it.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chatr. 
LXIV. 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


SIR H. CAMPBELL-BAN- 
NERMAN is not an emotionable 
man. It is consequently difficult 
to determine whether in criticising 
the Queen’s Speech in the December Session 
he was more moved by omission of the 
prayer with which such document customarily 
closes, or by the absence of direct address to 
the House of Commons when mention was 
made of intention to ask for further moneys 
to carry on the war. The Queen’s Speech 
usually opens with address to “ My Lords 
and Gentlemen” of both Houses. Midway 
comes a brief paragraph specially directed 
to “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,” 
in which the question of money is delicately 
broached. That is formal acknowledgment 
of the constitutional fact that the Commons 
are exclusive guardians of the public purse. 
In all ordinary legislation, Lords and 
Commons work on a level footing. One 
may alter or throw out a Bill originating 
in the other House. But the Budget 
Bill, involving national expenditure, may 
not be meddled with by the House of 
Lords. ; 

There 


LORDS 
AND 
COMMONS, 


has grown up a curious custom 
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illustrating this distinction and testifying to 


the secret desire of the peers to trespass 
as far as is safe upon forbidden ground. 
Dealing in Committee with a measure involv- 
ing rating—say, an Education Bill—any peer 


may, if he pleases, propose an amendment 
to the Bill as it left the Commons. Also th 
House may, if the majority see fit, adopt 
the suggestion. But when after third read 
ing the Bill goes back to the Commons 
any amendment touching money matters is 
printed in red ink, indicating that it is merely 
suggestive in character. If the Commons do 
not accept it, it is struck out, and there is an 
end of the matter. 

In the case of ordinary Bills issuing from 
the Commons and amended in the Lords, 
they must go back to the Lords for con 
sideration of the action of the Commons 
should they decline to agree to the amend- 
ments. This necessity does not exist in 
cases where the Lords’ amendments affect 
the expenditure of money. 

The new Parliament, as far as it 
has gone, has not developed any- 
thing in the nature of an epoch- 
making party on the model of 
that Lord Randolph Churchill 
led twenty years ago. Mr. Labouchere and 
Sir Charles Dilke occupy the old quarters of 
the Fourth Party, and alternately lead Mr. 
McKenna. But the combination is not 
marked by any of that 
discipline and system that 
made the Fourth Party a 
power. 
There was a time when the 
Welsh members showed a 
disposition to organize a 
Parliamentary guerilla force. 
They had the making of 
excellent leaders in Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. 
Samuel Evans. As long as 
their own political friends 
were in power they showed 
themselves industrious and 
vigorous. They had a good 
deal to do with making Lord 
Rosebery’s Government so 
uncomfortable that its mem- 
bers rather welcomed than 
resented dismissal on a side issue. The 
incentive, dear to the heart of a good Liberal, 
of opposing his titular leader being with- 
drawn, the Welsh party fell to pieces and 
has not been reconstituted. 


THE 
FOURTH 
PARTY AND 
AFTER. 
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In the early days of the last 
Parliament an interesting little 
party was formed on the Unionist 
side. It consisted of Lord Wol- 
mer, Mr. George Curzon, and Mr. St. John 
Brodrick. Their crusade was limited in its 
scope and object. They shared in common 
the calamity of being the eldest sons of 
peers. Looking ahead they saw the in- 
evitableness of the time when, in the course 
of nature, they would be withdrawn from the 
House of Commons and exiled to the funereal 
regions of the House of Lords. They drafted 
a Bill designed to avert what they justly 
regarded as a disaster to 
their loved mother-land. 
Its object was to enable 
a man succeeding to a 
peerage to sit in the 
House of Commons if he 
preferred the place and 
could get a constituency 
to accept him. 

Crisis befell whilst the 
Bill was still under con- 
sideration. The first Earl 
of Selborne died and was 
buried with his fathers. 
Lord Wolmer became the 
second Earl, with a seat in 
the House of Peers. Here 
was opportunity of putting 
the question to the test. 
One night the second Earl 
of Selborne, escorted by 
his fellow - sufferers, the 
heirs to the Barony of 
Scarsdale and the Vis- 
county of Midleton, 
entered the House of 
Commons. The newly- 
succeeded peer took his 
accustomed seat below the 
gangway. He was promptly 
challenged by the Speaker, and after brief dis- 
cussion was driven forth. Keen sympathy was 
evoked below the gangway opposite, more 
than one member being generously prepared 
to take on himself the young heir’s hard lot. 
That, of course, was impossible. Lord Sel- 
borne, perforce, took his seat in the House of 
Lords, and was speedily rewarded by appoint- 
ment to office that proved a stepping-stone 
to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty 
with a seat in the Cabinet. 

It is instructive and enticing to 
note how almost invariably these 
circlets of independent members 
lead to high promotion. The 
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SONS. 


A SHORT 
CUT TO THE 
FRONT. 


A PRISONER IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS— 
LORD SELBORNE. 
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Ministerial career of Sir \WW. Harcourt and 
Lord James of Hereford dates back to the 
Session of 1873, when they sat below the 
gangway on the Ministerial side and girded 
at Mr. Gladstone. Of the Fourth Party, two 
members, Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour, became in succession Leaders 
of the House of Commons. A third, Sir 
Henry Wolff, rose to high Ambassadorial rank. 


- The fourth, Sir John Gorst, has filled several 


Ministerial offices with distinction to himself 
and comfort to his colleagues. 

The party of three ten years ago ranking 
as private members, persons of no import- 
ance, have blossomed 
with equal brilliancy. One 
is Viceroy of India. 
The other two have seats 
in the Cabinet and share 
control of the two great 
spending departments _ of 
the State. 

Mr. George Curzon, it 
must be admitted, has 
become a peer before his 
time. But note his shrewd- 
ness and his adherence to 
the principle at stake when 
he took part in the con- 
spiracy for the contraband 
introduction of the Earl of 
Selborne to the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. Con- 
strained by the usages of 
the Vice-Royalty to accept 
a peerage, he selected one 
on the Irish roll. Thus if, 
on the term of his Vice- 
Royalty, Lord Scarsdale is 
happily still alive, Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston may, 
being duly elected, take 
his seat in the House of 
Commons. 
ome wane A later circlet within the ring of 

=! the Conservative Party has not 

CASE OF . 
sn. eanenie proved as successful as the aver- 

. age in leading its constituent 

BOWLES. . 

parts on to fortune. The nearest 
resemblance to the Fourth Party established 
since its dissolution was that formed in the 
Parliament of 1892-5 by Mr. Gibson Bowles, 
Mr. Hanbury, and Mr. Bartley. They 
followed closely the tactics of their proto- 
type. Ever hanging on the flanks of the 
enemy, ready to take advantage of any 
opening of attack, they invested their pro- 
cedure with attractive variety by sometimes 
flaunting their pastors and masters on the 
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Front Opposition Bench. They appreci- 
ably contributed to the patriotic design 
of making office untenable by a Liberal 
Ministry. When that object was secured, 
they had a right to expect to share the 
spoils of victory. A bone was thrown to 
them. Mr. Hanbury was made Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. But Mr. Bowles, 
the most brilliant of the trio, whose business 
training would have been useful in any 
Under-Secretaryship, was, in company with 
Mr. Bartley, left out in the cold. 

Contrast with the good fortune of some 
men, whom extreme modesty could not 
prevent them from recognising as inferior in 
capacity, made the disappointment more 
bitter. When, last autumn, the Ministry 
was reconstructed after the General Elec- 
tion opportunity offered for redressing this 
wrong. Lord Salisbury neglected to seize 
it. It is true that Mr. Hanbury, admitted 
within the Ministerial circle, was advanced to 
Cabinet rank, having committed to his charge 
the only department of State of whose _busi- 
ness he knew nothing. Mr. Bartley was 
offered a knighthood and a salaried post 
acceptance of which would have necessitated 
his withdrawal from the Parliamentary scene, 
and was, therefore, declined. If any over- 
tures were made to Mr. Bowles he, amid a 
flux of confidence on the topic, preserved 
rare reticence. 

A story current at the Carlton Club, pro- 
bably wholly imaginative, alleges addition of 
insult to injury. When a vacancy in the 
Secretaryship of the Admiralty was created 
by the supersession of Mr. Macartney, Mr. 
Bowles (so the story runs) wrote to the 


Prime Minister 
pointing out the 
necessity in the 
national in- 
terests of ap- 
pointing to the 
office a man who 
had practical 
knowledge of 
seafaring matters 
and well-defined 
ideas on the 
subject of Navy 
reform. In due 
course he re- 
ceived the fol- 
lowing reply :— 
“Dear Mr. 
sowles,—I 
agree entirely 
with what you 
say as to the qualifications of the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty, and 
I have appointed Arnold Forster to the 
post.” 
TREES 
ON THE 
TERRACE. 


Last year I ventured to suggest 
that the Terrace of the House of 
Commons might through the 
summer months contribute a 
desirable flash of colour to the river-side by 
having its long length varied by tubs or pots 
of flowering shrubs, after the fashion common 
enough on the terraces of country houses. 
The idea rather took on in the House of 
Commons. But Sir W. Thistleton - Dyer, 
Director of Kew Gardens, being privately 
consulted, was rather deterrent. He tells 
me, what most others have forzotten, that 
many years ago attempt was made to decorate 
the Terrace with bays in tubs. After the first 
Session the trees went to Hyde Park and the 
tubs to Kew Gardens and never returned. 
The place was found to be too exposed and 
wind-swept. But Sir William admits that 
tubs of flowering shrubs might be set out 
temporarily, though—and here is where his 
difficulty comes in—he surmises that they 
would have to be carried through the build- 
ing. . 

That is a misapprehension. ‘There 1s 
direct approach to the Terrace from Palace 
Yard. Nothing would be easier than to 
convey the shrubs to the Terrace, removing 
them at the end of the Session. ‘The 
Bailiff of the Parks, who looks after the 
flower-beds in Parliament Square, could, 
on receiving the necessary authority, 
speedily effect the desirable transformation 
scene, 
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For those not personally con- 
cerned there issomething pleasing 
in contemplation of the fact that 
the First Minister of the Crown, 
the principal agent in the Government of the 
richest Empire in the world, draws a salary 
of only £2,000 a year, less Income-tax 
severely deducted from quarterly payments. 
This is a fee the manager of a minor railway 
company would scorn. It is allotted to 
secretaries of prosperous commercial com- 
panies. It is frequently made in a day by 
operators on the Stock Exchange. Lord 
Salsbury accepts it with the 
measure of gratitude dictated by 
the fact that it is secured to 
him only by happy accident. 
As Prime Minister no salary is 
provided. Lord Cross, having 
obligingly retired from the office 
of Lord Privy Seal, the Premier 
succeeds him. 

Some years ago, it being noted 
that the Lord Privy Seal had 
absolutely no work to do, the 
salary was, by rare application 
of logical principle, abolished. 
This was a matter of no prac- 
tical importance to Lord Cross. 
Nearly a generation back that 
eminent statesman, finding it 
possible, to the surprise of some 
of his friends, to make the statu-_ 
tory declaration that his private 
means did not enable him to 
maintain the position proper for 
an ex-Cabinet Minister, obtained 
a pension of £2,000 a year. 
These pensions lapse on reappointment to 
office. Had Lord Cross drawn the £2,000 
a year that pertained to the office of Lord 
Privy Seal he must needs have dropped the 
identical sum drawn from the national ex- 
chequer by way of pension. He simplified 
matters by holding on to his pension, and 
the pay of the Lord Privy Seal lapsed. It 
has now been revived in favour of the Prime 
Minister, otherwise unprovided for. 

This arrangement brings into 
sharp light the fact of the 
inadequacy of the payment of 
Ministers of the Crown com- 
pared with the market value 
of some of them. Had Mr. Gladstone 
turned his great capacity into any other 
field than politics, he would have died 
a far richer man than he was shown 
to be by the modest disclosure of his 
will The case of Sir William Harcourt 
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SACRIFICE. 


GOT NO WORK TO DO— 
VISCOUNT CROSS, 
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affords exceptionally precise data for con- 
sidering the question. When he entered 
Parliamentary life he deliberately sacrificed 
in income at the Parliamentary Bar three 
times greater than the highest saiary he 
received in a year as a Minister of the 
Crown. His professional income was, of 
course, regular in its annual accretion ; 
whereas as Home Secretary or Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he drew his £5,000 only 
in such years or periods of a year as found 
him in office. In Opposition he had to 
live on his private means. 

Lord Hardwicke, 
challenged last Ses- 
sion with retaining 
his connection with 

a stockbroking firm whilst he 

acted as Under-Secretary for 

India, frankly explained the 

reason why. He could not 

afford permanently to abandon 
his position in the City for the 
price of being a few years in 
office as one of Her Maijesty’s 

Ministers. 

That is a bluff, businesslike 

. view of the situation. Regarded 
merely as a means of livelihood 

the profession of a Minister of 

the Crown is the most poorly 

paid open to men of capacity. 

Mr. Chamberlain is, perhaps, 

the most striking example of 

rapid advancement to Ministerial 

position. He became President 

of the Board of Trade within 

four years of taking his seat in 
the House of Commons. He has during 
his twenty-four years of Parliamentary life 
held office for an aggregate of something over 
ten years. During that time he has drawn 
about £37,000 in the form of salary, a sum 
which, had he devoted himself to commercial 
pursuits, he might have made in twelve 
months. Probably before he retired from 
business he achieved that record. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Peach is bracketed 
with Mr. Chamberlain in the matter of brief 
apprenticeship before attaining the full honour 
of Ministerial position. He, too, sat on the 
Treasury Bench four years after he entered 
the House. Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. 
Ritchie each waited eleven years for pro- 
motion. Mr. Gerald Balfour was ten years 
a private member, and Mr. Hanbury sat on 
a back bench through twenty-three years. 
Parents considering “what they shall do 
with Charles” will do well, if their main 


A POORLY 
PAID PRO- 
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desire be to have his meziis adequately 
recognised in the way of pecuniary remu- 
neration, to think twice before they devote 
him to a political career. 

Lord Salisbury, among other 
distinctions, has the largest 
family circle in the House of 
Commons. They muster five 
all told. It is a quiet reproach 
to much murmuring at the General Election 
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COMMONS, 
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Mr. G. W. Palmer, the Liberal member for 
Reading, effaces on a division the vote of his 
brother, Mr. W. H. Palmer, the Conserva- 
tive member for Salisbury. The peculiarity of 
this case is increased by the fact that at the 
General Election each brother secured his 
seat by precisely the same majority —239. 
Some years ago Sir William Harcourt had 
a brother on the Conservative side of the 
House of Commons. It was pretty to 
watch him, with stolid face, listen- 
ing to the brilliant harangues of 
his Radical brother. Sir Henry 
Campbell - Bannerman occupies at 


A FAMILY GROUP, 


that at least two do not hold Ministerial 
office. These cre his younger son, Lord Hugh 
Cecil, and his nephew, Mr. Evelyn Cecil. 
The nearest approach to this preponder- 
ance was reached in the last Parliament by 


Sir Joseph Pease, who with stern impartiality 
gave a son to the Liberals and one to the 


Unionist Party. These baiancing each other 
on a division, Sir Joseph, if he happened to 
be present at a division (not a matter of 
course), added one to 
the strength of the 
Opposition. Lord Salis- 
bury’s family, of course, 
vote in the same lobby. 
Another curious in- 
stance of the votes of 
two constituencies being 
nullified by distribution 
of their representation 
in a single family is sup- 
plied by the case of 
Reading and Salisbury. 


this day a position identical in this respect 
with that of his predecessor in the Leader- 
ship of the Opposition. On big divisions 
his vote is nullified by that of his brother, 
the Conservative member for Glasgow 
University. Sir James Ferguson has a 
brother in the House, the relationship being 
sometimes unsuspected, since his name is 
Sir Charles Dalrymple. These two vote in 
the same lobby as do the brothers Balfour, 
Lord Cranborne and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir 
Howard Vincent and 
Sir Edgar, Sir E. 
Ashmead - Bartlett and 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and 
the /réres Redmond. 
Mr. Tim Healy is left 
to lament severance 
from brother Maurice, 
bereavement accom- 
plished by the General 
Election. 


THE BROTHERS BALFOUR. 





Sea Stortes.—lIvV. 


HOW WE WENT YACHTING 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


By JoHN ARTHUR Barry. 


I. 
WANTED, a person capable of navigating a small 
craft to any part of the world. Must be sober, steady, 
and reliable. Good wages to a good man. Apply 
by letter only to Box 4,712, G.P.O., and inclose 
copy of references, etc. 
ALLOA,” I said to Phil, as we 
sat having an after-breakfast 
pipe in the shabby parlour 
of our boarding-house in 
Lower Fort Street, Sydrey, 
eS N.S.W. “ Halloa, Phil, 
that reads curiously. I wonder what the 
game is! Shall I havea try for it?” and I 
handed my mate the daily paper in the 
“Wanted ” column of which the advertise- 
ment had caught my eye. 

“ Might as well,” replied Phil, after reading 
it. “ There may be something in the business, 
and you about meet the bill. Funnily put, 
though, isn’t it? Kind o’ thing a man says 
when he wants a gardener or a station-hand. 
However, I think we’re full up of big ships, 
eh, Harry? I was going to propose shark- 
fishing down the harbour for a change. Go 
in and win, old man! It’s about time you 
made use of that ticket of yours.” 

So inclosing copies of discharges, with a 
short note to the effect that I held a master’s 
certificate and possessed lots of experience, 
I strolled down to the G.P.O., dropped the 
packet in, and forgot all about it. 

We had been rather unlucky, Phil and I, 
of late in our attempts to get a ship. All the 
coasting boats we knew of were full-handed, 
and there didn’t seem any chance of a 
vacancy fore or aft till a death happened. 
Our money, too, was running low; and 
although old Mrs. Briggs, we were certain, 
would never trouble us, still we felt it was 
time to make a start, if only in the last ship 
the hard-up seaman seeks refuge in—a coast- 
ing collier. And even in these, at present, 
berths were scarce. You see, it was just after 
the big Australian maritime strike. And 
before Phil and I arrived in that old rattle- 
trap the Ocean Rover —four months from 
Monte Video—the rush back to work had 
finished. Three weeks now we had been 
pottering about Sydney’s wharves and its 
Shipping Office to no purpose. Indeed, if 
something did not soon turn up, it was our 


intention to take to the bush again and 
either try our luck on the diggings or, as we 
so often had done before, go droving, fencing, 
or bullock-driving, all jobs that we had in 
our time tackled during seafaring intervals. 

Two or three evenings after sending off my 
references Phil and I, coming home late 
from having a bob’s-worth of “lean-over ” in 
the topmost tier of the Tivoli Music Hall, 
found a letter addressed tc “Captain Ward,” 
and running as follows :— 

“Derar Sir,—Your credentials, forwarded 
in reply to my advertisement, are satisfactory. 
With reference to the business mentioned in 
the letter I shall be pleased to see you at 
8.30 to-morrow night. If you will ask at 
the private bar of the First Favourite Hotel 
for J. Benton you will be told where to find 
me.” 

“Well, ‘Captain,’” said Phil, laughing, 
“that looks promising, if a bit mysterious. 
Rather a low sort of pub, though, isn’t it? 
You'd better take a ‘gun’ with you, I fancy. 
It might be a trap, you know.” 

“Precious little anydody’d get,” I replied. 
“ However, you can come too, if you like. 
Supposing the thing pans out payable I can 
introduce you.” But Phil at the last moment 
decided to stay at home and finish some 
“Penny Dreadfuls” whilst waiting for my 
return. The pair of us used lots of that 
sort of stuff to pass the time away after 
our unsuccessful rounds of wharves and 
Shipping Office. 

Punctually to time I pushed open the 
swinging door of the “ Favourite’s ” sixpenny 
bar and asked a young woman behind the 
counter if she could tell me where Mr. 
Benton was. She directed me to the billiard- 
room, and I mounted the stairs. Guided 
by the click of ivory, I soon found the 
billiard-room, a small one with one table, 
and empty but for a man who was idly 
knocking the balls about. Turning as he 
caught sight of me, he threw the cue down 
and came round to where I stood, saying, 
“Captain Ward?” 

“ At your service, sir,” I replied, “if you're 
Mr. Benton?” 


“My name, Benton,” 


Captain—Joshua 
replied the man, pressing a button as he 
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spoke. “I'll order drinks and then we can 
talk. This place is_ perfectly _ private. 
Scarcely anyone comes up here. The class 
of customers who frequent this house do not, 
I fancy, go in for billiards much. There is 
no marker even.” 


Mr. Joshua Benton was stout and power- 
fully built, with a long face topped by a great 
forehead that stood out and overhung a pair 


of spectacled eyes whose colour, in the 
uncertain light of the one shaded gas-burner, 
puzzled me. 

His nose was large and curved ; he wore 
side-whiskers with a moustached upper lip, 
and showed a clean-shaven, massive chin. 
His voice was soft and suave ; and, presently, 
as he took off his hat I saw the domed fore- 
head ran up into a bald pate that shone as 
he polished it with a silk ’kerchief. He was 
dressed in a sac suit of dark serge, which sat 
on him as :f he wore it for the first time in 
his life. I noticed that his hands were large 
and soft and white, and that on one finger 
gleamed a handsome ring. The man was 
palpably out of gear with his get-up, and I 
thought would have been more at home in a 
bell-topper, frock-coat, and patent leathers. 

A dirty pot-boy took our orders; and as 
soon as he had brought the liquor and retired 
Mr. Benton, who in the meantime had been 
taking stock of me pretty closely from behind 
his glasses, and I suppose felt satisfied, at 
once began : 

“TI and a friend wish to go on a long 
yachting cruise,” said he, “and we are look- 


ing for a man and a vessel 
A dozen applications have 
come to hand in reply to 
our advertisement. Some 
of the men I have seen. 
I think you are the fourth. 
As yet I have come to m 
decision. What is required 
isa small yacht, which you 
or the person ultimately 
chosen will purchase and 
fit out for a trip, perhaps 
as far as South America. 
The smaller she is and the 
fewer men she carries the 
better. What would be the 
cost of such a craft?” 
Now it happened that, 
being well acquainted with 
the Colonial coasting trade, having spent 
a good few years in it, I was able to 
answer at once and to the point. 
“Four pounds a ton—at the outside 
four-ten—including a couple of suits of 
sails and all requisite furniture. At odd 
times a bargain can be picked up for half 
the money. But it’s no use counting on 
that!” 

“Ah,” he replied, evidently well pleased. 
“ Now, what’s the lowest tonnage that would 
serve, compatible with a fair amount of 
comfort and seaworthiness ?” 

“Nothing under fifty,” I answered. “Of 
course a much smaller boat could be sailed 
across the Pacific. But fifty’s little enough, 
and another ten wouldn’t hurt where the 
comfort part comes in.” 

“ Say, then, 4240,” he remarked, “for the 
vessel alone. Would another two huncred 
cover everything—wages, provisions, etc. ? ” 

“Impossible to say,” I replied. “All 
depends on the weather. But it should do 
so.” 

“And you would engage to furnish me 
with a yacht, hire men—not too many—and 
keep her in readiness to start at a moment's 
notice for any part indicated to you?” 

“Certainly,” I made answer. “It’s simply 
a question of money.” 

For a while he paused, drumming absenily 
on the table with his fingers, and evidently 
in a brown study. Then all at once he 
rose, lit the other burner, and, turning a sharp 
regard on me, said, “ Well, Captain Ward, 
you're the only man I’ve met so far who 
seems to have a direct grip of the subject; 
and perhaps the best thing I can do will be 
to agree with you at once. But remember 
you must go about this business as if solely 
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on your own account. For reasons that I 
will presently explain, my friend and myself 
do not wish it to be known that we are 
thinking of leaving the Colony. If such a 
rumour got wind it would mean simply ruin, 
and worse, to us. I suppose you can give 
me some references—personal ones, I mean 
—before I intrust you with the money needful 
to carry out my wishes?” 

“Well,” I replied, “I’m afraid that I 
know nobody in Sydney except a few 
coasting skippers—who are mostly away just 
now—and Mrs. Briggs.” 

“Who is Mrs. Briggs ?” he asked, quietly. 

“Our boarding-house keeper,” I replied. 

“Our?” he snapped again, a harsh note 
in his voice. 

“ Phil’s and mine,” I explained ; “ Phil’s 
my friend, and we sail together. If I took 
this boat of yours as skipper he’d come, too, 
as mate. We've been together now for the 
last three years. And Mrs. Briggs is a 
respectable woman and a_ house-owner,” I 
added, earnestly, for I was desperately anxious 
to obtain what seemed to promise a rattling 
good thing. 

“Very likely,” he replied, in a somewhat 
sarcastic tone. “But hardly the kind of 
security I should care about at present 
prices of Sydney freeholds. However,” he 


immediately added, ‘I’m a pretty keen judge 
of character, Captain, and have already made 
up my mind to trust you wholly in this affair. 
Inquire to-morrow at the Union Bank in 
Pitt Street, and you will find a credit account 
opened in your name to the extent of £300. 


Only, remember, I want secrecy Serve us 
well and you won't be sorry. Report pro- 
gress as often as you think necessary to the 
G.P.O. box. And lest you may consider 
these conditions strange, and perhaps a little 
bit suspicious, I had better briefly tell you 
my reasons for imposing upon you the most 
absolute caution and reticence. 

“A good many years ago, when myself and 
my partner were comparatively young men, 
we represented a large London mercantile 
house in St. Petersburg. Well, I dare say 
you’ve heard of certain people called Nihil 
ists? Yes, of course. Young, foolish, and 
enthusiastic, we allowed ourselves to be 
persuaded into joining one of their associa- 
tions, thinking, perhaps, that nothing would 
be easier than to drop the affair again when 
we wished. Indeed, we looked upon the 
entire business more as a joke than other- 
wise. But we were very quickly undeceived. 
Chosen for a special duty, needless to 


particularize here, we refused, and soon 
Vol. xxi.—63. 


learned that the. last dread sentence 
had been pronounced against us. No 
fewer than four attempts were made with- 
out success to murder us. Thoroughly 
frightened, and at last realizing, when too 
late, the mistake we had made, we fled and 
went to London, embarking there in trade 
on our own account. For some years we 
were left in peace. Then—but there is no 
necessity to go into details. Suffice it to 
say that to escape our persecutors we wound 
up our affairs and came to Australia. Here 
we were unmolested for a long time. Last 
week my partner was nearly stabbed in 
George Street by an apparently drunken 
foreign sailor. Two days ago I was fired ~ 
at in the Domain, and since then we know 
that we have been constantly shadowed. 
Police protection would be useless. We 
have therefore resolved to quietly dispose of 
our concerns in this country and disappear, 
leaving, if possible, no clue behind.” 

I have been told since that this was a 
lame kind of yarn, capable of belief only by 
a sailor or a very green hand indeed. But if 
you’d seen the man as he leant forward on 
his chair, speaking in- hoarse, earnest whispers 
and pausing at intervals to look nervously 
over his shoulder, you might have taken it 
all in as I did, like a cat lapping cream, and 
promised faithfully to keep his secret and 
help him in every way. Besides, there was 


‘no haggling or hesitation as to wages. I 


asked £20 per month for myself and £15 
for Phil. And he agreed in a minute. And 
you know when aman trusts you with a lot 
of money, taking your bare word as a stranger 
that you'll do the square thing by him, it 
kind of warms you up and gives you a good 
opinion of human nature in general and 
your own honesty in particular. So it never 
occurred to me for one minute to question the 
truth of his story. 

“And now, Captain,” concluded Benton, 
impressively, as he rose to leave, “I have put 
myself entirely in your hands. If you like to 
play the rogue, of course, there’s nothing to 
prevent you doing so. But if you do, be 
sure the Lord will requite you in full measure, 
some day, heaped up and overflowing.” 

We shook hands on that. Then produc- 
ing a big silk ’kerchief, he muffled it round 
his neck so as to conceal the lower portion 
of his face, pulled his hat well down ; raised 
the window blinds and peered out into the 
street ; ostentatiously drew and examined a 
revolver, slipped it back into his pocket; 
and then, asking me not to follow him for 
some minutes, he left the room. 
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II. 
I rounpD Phil still stretched on Mrs. Briggs’s 
hard horsehair sofa, steadily working through 
his “ Dreadfuls ” to the accompaniment of a 
pint of “ Colonial ” and endless pipes. 

“ Well,” he remarked, as I told my yarn, 
“it’s rather a rum go, isn’t it? But I’m 
inclined to think, all the same, that it’s a 
genuine one. And look at the co-thingum- 
bob, Harry,” he continued, exposing to view 
the book he was reading, and upon whose 
cover, surrounding a thunder and lightning 
picture, was the 
title: “Nick the 
Nihilist; or the 
Romanoff's Re- 
venge.” 

*T shall think 
more of the 
coincidence __ to- 
morrow morning 
at eleven o'clock 
if I find an open 
account at the 
Union Bank,” I 
replied, laughing. 

“Tt’ll be there, 
old man,” said 
my mate, in a 
tone of convic- 
tion, as I finished 
the beer. “ And 
really, I think 
we might venture 
over to Chin- 
nery’s and treat 
our luck to stout 
and oysters be- 
fore turning in.” 

Sure enough 
when, half-doubtfully, I inquired at the bank 
next day, an hour after opening, I found to 
my intense satisfaction that the money had 
already been lodged to my credit. 

For nearly a week Phil and I searched in 
vain, high and low, for the sort of craft I had 
in my mind’s eye. Of course, we might 
have advertised, but I preferred to treat 
privately, if possible, in place of through the 
host of agents that I knew such a course 
would stir up. However, we found her at 
last—a cutter of some sixty tons or so, lying 
alongside a wood-yard wharf on whose water 
frontage was upreared a board with an 
inscription commencing with the ominous 
words: “ By Order of the Mortgagees.” 

There was nobody about, and we made an 
inspection of the A/ine there and then on 
the chance that she might—as proved the 
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case—also be included in the frert facias 
business as duly set forth on the poster. 

Although sadly bruised and scratched, by 
much carrying of firewood from coastal bays 
and inlets to feed the now silent circular 
saws of the bankrupt timber merchant, she 
had evidently seen far better days. Her 
hull and spars, too, were sound as a bell. A 
roomy house aft especially took my fancy, 
for off it, astern, was a large berth that would 
do excellently well for Mr. Benton and his 
partner ; whilst, for’ard, facing on to the deck, 
one to port and 
the other to star- 
board, with a 
microscopic pan- 
try between them, 
were two others 
equally suitable 
for Phil and my- 
self. In a lower 
forecastle were 
five or six bunks 
for the crew; a 
square galley, 
with a floor of 
tiles now all chip- 
ped and broken, 
stood amidships. 
Her lines were 
good; she was 
coppered well up 
to her bends, but 
carried a ton of 
weeds and shell- 
fish on the sheath- 
ing ; and her run- 
ning-gear was a 
wreck, and no 
part of her had 
smelled paint for many a month. Other- 
wise she looked fit to go round the Horn 
in. Before noon the next day she was 
mine for £150, gladly accepted by the 
mortgagee, a building contractor on the 
North Shore, who knew nothing whatever 
of the poor thing’s past history, and cared 
less. Another two days and she came 
off a floating slip with her bottom shining 
like a new kettle, spars scraped, hull 
painted white, with a gold beading; some 
new standing rigging and all new running- 
gear, blocks, etc.—looking, indeed, such a 
trim yacht that the oldest harbour pirate 
in Port Jackson would never have recognised 
in the graceful, spick and span Darthea— 
Phil got the name out of some book he had 
read—the grimy, old timber-drogher Ade, 
bought for a song. 


THE BANK.” 
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The pair of us worked like niggers, anxious 
to do something for our money. And we 
were amply satisfied with the result. 

During all this time I had heard no word 
from Benton, although keeping him posted 
occasionally. Now, when at last I was able 
to tell him that the Darthea, lying snugly at 
anchor in a little cove off Middle Harbour, 
would be ready in a few days to start, I 
wrote, asking him if he would not like to see 
her. I received the reply :— 

“T trust you implicitly to do all that is 
necessary for our flight from the dagger of 
the assassin. Another £100 to your 
credit.” 

“By jingo!” exclaimed Phil, “the old 
boy’s sound on the financial question !” 

In a day or so arrived a list of necessaries, 
the extent and quality of which made us 
aware that our employers were very far from 
intending to mortify the flesh. Cases of 
expensive wine, tinned luxuries of every de- 
scription, from foe gras to French asparagus, 
turtle soup to green peas, figured lavishly. 
There was some furniture, too: couches and 
chairs, lamps, bedding, etc., comprised in 
the order which, it struck me, must have 
been drawn up by one who had, ere this, 
sailed in small craft. As the time drew closer 


for sailing I shipped four men and a boy, 


and was casting about for a cook, when to 
my surprise one found his way on board with 
a line from Benton, showing that he had been 
engaged. 

He was a dark-skinned, evil-eyed, taciturn 
customer, who, giving his name as Rafael 
Diaz, said that he was a Spaniard, a friend of 
both Messrs. Benton and Sinclair. And 
these gentlemen, seeing him reduced to 
poverty, and knowing his culinary abilities, 
had offered him a berth on the cutter. All 
this in excellent English but for a foreign 
twang more pronounced at times than at 
others, and after which he shut up like a 
knife and spoke mostly in grunts. He 
brought with him in the boat, together with 
much galley furniture, four heavy coils of 
stuff marked: “ Special rubber-tubing for 
pump,” and bearing the ticket of a first-class 
Sydney firm of ironmongers. It was care- 
fully sewn up in stout canvas; and, Rafael 
saying that the gentlemen wished it to be 
put in their berth, we lugged it inside and 
stowed it away in one of the spare bunks. 

““Where’s the pump ?” I asked. 

“Don’t know,” replied Rafael, grinning ; 
“I heard say it was for a diving machine. 
Perhaps it’s atthe other end. None of my 
business, anyhow.” 
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Then he took possession of the galley as 
if he knew his work, and I. bothered my 
head about him no further. 

Odd watermen now began to arrive with 
articles of personal luggage—portmanteaus, 
a pair of flat trunks, etc. And at last 
one dark, muggy night found the Darthea’s 
boat waiting at the head of Middle Harbour 
near an unfrequented track leading down the 
hills towards the Spit from the Ben Boyd 
Road. A couple of hands and myself were 
in her; and presently we heard voices, and 
then a whistle, as two forms showed upon a 
large flat rock to which we had hooked on. 

“ Darthea ?” asked one. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” I replied, recognising 
Benton’s voice. 

“Take these bags first, Captain,” said he, 
handing in a couple of light “ Gladstones” 
which, very wisely, was all they had kept to 
carry through the hot night along the rough 
road from the electric tram—over a mile 
distant. 

“Oh,” said Benton, puffing a little, as I 
stowed them away, and he and his com- 
panion stepped in and we shoved off, “it 
will be a relief to meet the ocean breezes 
after such weather! Can we start at once, 
Captain ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied ; “the wind is fair 
for the Heads, although light. But we should 
be at sea by midnight.” 

It was too dark to distinguish faces, and 
the other man as yet had not spoken. All 
that I could make out was that he was slight 
and short, appearing quite smothered by the 
big bulk of Benton as they sat together in 
the stern-sheets. In a few minutes we were 
alongside and on board ; and calling Rafael 
to show the pair into the cuddy I bustled 
around with Phil and the rest getting under 
way. 

As under mainsail and foresail we swung 
round and began to make out into the 
Harbour, Rafael came up and said I was 
wanted in the cabin. 

At the head of the table sat a man who 
at first glance I took to be a stranger. Still, 
the protruding forehead and bald head and 
curved beak seemed familiar. He nodded 
and laughed at my stare of bewilderment, 
and then I knew it must be Benton. But 
his face was now smooth as an egg ; his 
glasses were gone, revealing a pair of sharp, 
greenish eyes; whilst the absence of the 
moustache showed a long, thin-lipped mouth 
drawn tight above the great chin. His 
companion was slight, brown, and under- 
sized, also clean-shaven ; and, to judge by 
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“HE NODDED AND LAUGHED AT MY STARE OF BEWILDERMENT,” 


the broad blue mark on each cheek, vivid as 
to be almost a stain, quite recently so. 

He was grinning through a set of splendid 
teeth at my puzzlement ; and his eyes, of the 
colour of agate and as opaque, showing only 


a narrow circle of whitish yellow, were fixed 
unwinkingly on mine. His hair was thick 
and coarse and curly, and at minute intervals 
he put up a long, slim finger and stroked a 
bare upper lip where ran a mark as blue and 
fresh as those on his cheeks. Somehow he 
reminded me vaguely of another person seen 
lately; but I was unable to fix the resem- 
blance just then. 

“My partner, Mr. Cornelius Sinclair,” 
said Benton, with a flourish of his hand 
towards the other, who acknowledged the 
introduction by a curt nod and still kept his 
ugly eyes fast on my face. “Take a seat, 
Captain,” continued Benton, “and a glass of 
wine.” 

There were a couple of open champagne 
bottles on the table, and I helped myself whilst 
the other went on in oily, suave, rounded 
tones that sounded like the plop-plopping of 
a shoal of bream on a quiet night: “I sent 
for you to say, Captain, that my partner and 
myself are, so far, very pleased and satisfied 
with what you have done in aiding us to 
escape the doom prepared for us by the 
cowardly wretches who seek our lives. And 
now, Captain, I may as well tell you that our 
destination—the harbour of refuge we have 
chosen—is—er—not far from Valparaiso, on 
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the West Coast of 
South America. But 
we will not require you 
to go quite so far. 
Friends of my _part- 
ner’s are, it has been 
arranged, to meet us 
some considerable dis- 
tance off the coast, 
and there, the better 
to hide all trace of 
our flight, we shall 
tranship. Then, Cap- 
tain, as we shall have 
no further use for your 
invaluable services, 
you will be at liberty 
to return with the 
Darthea—as a parting 
gift. I think, Cor- 
nelius, I have ex- 
pressed our intentions 
clearly ?” 

“Very much so 
indeed,” replied his 
partner, twiddling away at that blue upper 
lip and speaking in a cordial enough tone, 
contrasting so strongly, however, with the 
mocking, sneering expression of his face as 
sensibly to modify the thrill of pleasure that 
ran through me as Benton finished his 
speech. 

Just then Phil called me, and, rising, I 
thanked the pair in a few words and went 
on deck, hearing, as I closed the door, 
Benton’s voice raised in remonstrance about 
something or other. 

I found the cutter just breasting the 
ocean swell that comes in through the 
mile-wide gap between the heads of Port 
Jackson. Everything for’ard was in dark 
ness. 

“What’s the course to be outside?” 
asked Phil, as the cutter gave a tumble to 
the sound of breaking glass below. 

“East half south,” I replied, whilst Phil 
whistled and sent a hand aloft to loosen the 
gaff topsail. So I stood there closely watch- 
ing the Darthea with the pride of ownership 
already strong in me. 

Then I told Phil; and his delight and 
pleasure were as great as my own to realize 
that we, who only a few weeks ago were 
about, as a last resource, to go a-colliering in 
some grimy, crazy old brig or schooner, were 
now owners of a ship—small though she 
might be. 

Ill. 
For a time after leaving the coast we had 
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a spell of fine weather, during which Benton 
and Sinclair read, smoked, played at chess, 
and drank, but never to excess. 

That afternoon we sighted our first vessel, 
a huge, lead-coloured tramp, an_ island of 
steel and iron topped by a tall mass of 
bridges, boats, and ventilators grouped around 
a vast smoke-stack, half red, half black. She 
was flying light, and probably from some 
South American port where she had dis- 
charged coal, and was now off to the 
Colonies for wool and frozen stuff. 

“ Don’t go any closer than you can help, 
Captain,” remarked Benton, who, with Sin- 
clair at his side, was watching the steamer. 
“Perhaps they'll be inquisitive. All the 
same, we mustn’t seem to wish pointedly to 
avoid her.” 

Accordingly, I kept the Darthea away as 
much as I could, we being then on a wind. 
But the big boat’s people were evidently 
curious to discover what such a tiny craft as 
the Darthea was doing so far along the 3oth 
parallel, for first she made her number 
“P.K.Q.R.,” and then, as we gave no reply, 
she asked for ours; also if we wanted any 
help; and slowed her great bulk to half- 
speed abreast of us, whilst all the time we 
edged off like a shying colt. 

Presently, with Benton’s permission, I 
replied that we were all right, requiring 
nothing. Then, hoisting the Australian ensign 
—white, with a blue cross in which were five 
stars, and the Union in the corner—we 
dipped it in token of farewell, whilst the big 
grey mass, her puzzled people surveying us 
through many glasses, sent her twin screws 
again beating the ocean into soapsuds. 

“ The Redvers Buller,” 1 replied, in answer 
to a question from Sinclair; “one of the 
‘General’ line from Glasgow.” 

He laughed, saying, “‘ What will they name 
their ships next, I wonder? When shall we 
sight Juan Fernandez, Captain?” 

“ In another three weeks, I hope,” I replied, 
“if we get strong and favourable breezes. 
Not for a month o’ Sundays with these head- 
winds.” 

The other yawned and stared at me with 
those disconcerting, lifeless eyes of his. Then, 
with a grin, he remarked: “ The sooner the 
better. I’m beginning to get tired. Send 
her, Capitano mio, when you get half a chance. 
Don’t forget that fifty miles to windward of 
the island Pedro Garcia and his sloop will 
be waiting impatiently to relieve you of your 
passengers, and that the socner you arrive 
the sooner will you be master and owner 
here.” It was the longest speech he had 
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ever made to ime,-also the first intimation 
given of the trysting-place they must have, 
long ere this, decided upon. 

Presently came a week’s calm, roasting 
weather which sorely tried our employers’ 
temper and patience, and more than once set 
them to wrangle so fiercely with each other 
that, even through the closed door, some of 
their hot words came to our ears, such as 
“hypocrite,” “scoundrel,” “ liar,” and similar 
compliments very freely bandied between 
them. _But when at last we got the wind 
matters seemed quite to resume their old 
footing again. 

A couple of days after this, going off watch 
one morning at eight bells (4 a.m.), to my 
surprise I found young Frank, the boy, in 
my berth. He was a sharp, intelligent lad 
of about fourteen, whom I had shipped 
specially to be useful in the cabin, at table, 
etc. As I entered he lifted a white, fright- 


ened face to mine and whispered, “ Captain, 
they’re a-goin’ to do for the lot of us. I 
It’s all settled an’ fixed up 


heard ’em. 
ready.” 

I stared, thinking the boy had suddenly 
gone mad. ‘Then, noting the desperate 
eagerness in the imploring gaze he turned on 
me, I thought it best to humour him, and, 
shutting the door, I said, “All right, Frank ; 
tell us the yarn, and you'll see how we'll 
euchre ’em.” 

My coolness and unconcern calmed him, 
and whilst I lit my pipe he told his story 
with hardly a break. 

In the second dog watch, it appeared, 
Rafael had sent him into Benton’s berth with 
a tray and some glasses. The steward rarely 
did this, preferring, even when pressed for 
time, to go himself. Thus it was the second 
occasion only that Frank had been in the 
private berths. Benton’s was empty. And 
setting the tray upon the table he, boy-like, 
paused and took a look at the books and 
pictures lying around. 

“Then, sir,” he continued, “I ’eard ’em 
a-talkin’ tother side o’ the curtain, instid o’ 
bein’ on deck where I’d thought they was. 
So I was just goin’ to clear when Mister 
Sinciair says, ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘thank goodness 
it won’t be very long now till Pedro begins to 
put his work in. They'll be rayther surprised, 
these jokers, won’t they, when they feel the 
knives slippin’ into ’em?’ An’ he chuckles, 
sir; an’ I stan’s there all of a sweat with 
wantin’ to ’ear more, an’ tremblin’ les’ I’d be 
caught listenin’. Anyway, I stays,” continued 
Frank, “an’ Benton says, arter a bit, ‘ Pedro 
ll want this boat, I expec’,’ he says. An’ 
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t’other answers, as fierce as you like. ‘Then,’ 
says he, ‘want’ll ‘ave to be his master! 
The cutter an’ all on board, excep’ we 
three, mus’ be sunk or, better still, burnt. 
Not a trace will we leave behind us that 
may possibly prove our ruin. But what's 
the use o’ talkin’?’ he says. ‘ You know all 
this business was settled long enough since, 
an’ Pedro will ‘ardly wait for fresh in- 
structions.’ Then says Benton, very quiet 
an’ low, says he, ‘ Well, 

well, the Lord ’ave mercy 

on all their sinful souls.’ 

An’ with that I turns 

suddent to come out 

when my elber catches 

the tray, an’ down she 

goes—wop! Nex’ minute 

Benton shoves through 

the curtain, his big face 

turnin’ as white as 

that paint when he 

sees me_ standin’ 

there struck stupid- 

like. ‘Why,’ says 

he, arter a bit, ‘it’s 

only our little Frank. 

Good boy, Frank,’ 

sayshe. But I seen 

a look in his eye, 


an’ put my arm up, 


for I thought he 
was going to catch 
me a stousher. But 
he only says, ‘ Tut, 
tut, what a mess! 
Been ’ere long, 
Frankie ?’ speakin’ 
as sweet as first-class 
caramels. ‘No, sir, 
please, sir,’ I says ; 
‘jus’ this minute 
come.’ But I seen 
he didn’t believe it, 
although he pats me on th’ ’ead an’ says: 
‘Good boy, there, don’t cry. You go now 
and tell Rafael to come an’ clear up.’ 

“All the same, he’s got it in for me 
‘eavy, sir,” concluded poor Frank, snugging 
timidly closer to me upon the settee where I 
sat smoking and listening to this most extra- 
ordinary story. 

“ Now, Frank,” I said, sternly, “are you 
sure you haven’t been dreaming or inventing 
this cock-and-bull yarn? Mind, if I find you 
out in any goat-acting of the kind I'll put 
you on bread-and-water from here till we get 
home, and then have you sent on the 
Sobraon for three years.” 


“1 SEEN A LOOK IN HIS EVE, AN’ PUT MY ARM up.” 
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“Sir,” he replied, raising a pale, tear- 
stained face, and looking me straight in the 
eyes, whilst speaking with a sincerity there 
was no use in questioning further, “ strike 


_me pink but I’ve told you the truth, not 


leavin’ out a word nor puttin’ an extry one 
in.” 

“Well, well, sonny,” I said, “I believe 
you. Now go to your bunk and don’t so 
much as whisper to yourself about the 
matter, let alone to 
anybody else. 
You’ve done quite 
right in coming to 
me first, and I won’t 
forget you when this 
raffle’s laid out clear. 
Shouldn’t wonder if 
it’s all a mistake 
from beginning to 
end. There, get 
along, and _ don’ 
look so much like a 
monkey in a fit.” 

Then I sat down 
again and did some 
hard thinking, 
scarcely knowing 
what to believe. It 
all seemed so mon- 
strously incredible ! 
Unsuspicious by 
nature, I found my- 
self slow to credit 
the existence of such 
villains as the pair 
aft must be if Frank 
had heard aright 
Still, somehow, as I 
smoked and over- 
hauled the whole 
business from 
whipping to clinch, 
it was gradually 
borne in upon me that the boy’s story 
might be true, and that we and the little 
ship that I had become quite accustomed 
to regard as my own property were to be 
sacrificed in order to cover the retreat 
of the cunning wretches who were using us 
so coolly and unscrupulously. And as I 
thought on it all, and my mind became 
slowly penetrated by conviction, a cold, hard 
fit of desperate anger took posscssion of me, 
so strong and sudden in its working that I 
had some trouble to restrain myself from 
rushing aft and taxing the pair with their 
treachery. Instead, I almost mechanically 
opened and turned over my chest till I felt 


’ 
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my revolver. Then, loading it, I put it in 
my pocket and went on deck. 

Phil I found aft, near the tiller, and sur- 
prised to see me with scarce an hour of my 
watch passed. But making some excuse 
concerning the close air below, I led him 
out of earshot of the helmsman and told 
him the story. And at once, and almost 
without question, he believed it implicitly, 
and, as his manner was, completely lost heart 
and shivered, protesting we were all dead 
men, or words to that effect. Knowing, 
however, that the cold fit would presently 
pass off, leaving him his own brave self 
again, I simply laughed at him, advising him 
to go and get his revolver for fear of some- 
thing happening, as for instance Pedro and 
his cut-throats becoming impatient and 
meeting us sooner than we expected, and 
then returned to my berth to le and think 
and smoke for another hour before sleeping. 

At seven bells (7.30 a.m.) when I stepped 
outside the first person to catch my eye 
was Rafael in his little pantry getting ready to 
lay the cabin table. One hand I noticed 
was bound up with white rag. On my 
asking what was the matter he said he had 
cut it whilst drawing a cork. He looked 
scared ; and, in place of the usual dark 
brown, his face seemed to have turned a 
sort of nasty greenish-grey. He was shaky, 
too, for even as I spoke: he dropped a 
dish, which smashed to pieces. Phil and 
his man were washing decks, and he gave 
me a wink as I passed aft that told me 
he was ready for anything. All at once I 
heard Rafael singing out, in the shrill 
foreign voice he at times affected, for “ Fer- 
ank! Fer-ank!” But there was no answer, 
and he called again. 

“Where’s the boy?” I asked of Adams, 
who happened to be at the tiller that 
morning. 

“IT couldn’t say, sir,” replied the man. 
“He wasn’t in his bunk when I came on 
deck.” 

Suddenly, all suspicion now, I remembered 
Rafael’s cut hand, and his curious nervous- 
ness awhile ago, and my heart felt heavy as 
lead with the weight of a foregone conclu- 
sion. But who would have imagined the 
scoundrels could have been so quick? I 
suppose my face must have shown something 
of what I thought, for the man said, with 
nevertheless a flash of alarm coming into his 
eyes, “Surely, the kiddy’s all right, Captain ? 
Frank couldn’t fall overboard, not if he tried. 
He’s about somewhere.” 

But he was about nowhere ! 


” 


Search as we 
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might we could find no trace of him except, 
to my mind, that lump of white stuff round 
Rafael’s fingers. And bitterly enough I 
reproached myself for not having at least 
warned the boy to be on his guard, in place 
of making light of his story. 

Presently Benton and Sinclair appeared, 
the former seeming very shocked, the latter 
totally unconcerned. “ Poor lad, poor lad,” 
exclaimed Benton, “I suppose he must have 
slipped or fallen into the sea, and thus gone 
to his last account without a moment’s warn- 
ing. Let us hope, however, that he was not 
totally unprepared. But the depravity of the 
Australian-born youth———” and he tch-tched 
with his tongue, and shook his head pityingly 
until I could have joyfully shot him where he 
stood. Also, I was aware that both men 
were watching me with a cat-like close- 
ness, that, however, caused me in no whit 
to alter what I felt must seem to them a very 
forbidding and gloomy face. 

With our little crew, and especially Phil, the 
lost lad had been a favourite. And, although 
the men were quite unwitting of anything like 
foul play, I could see that his mysterious dis- 
appearance seemed inexplicable to them, as, 
frowning and moody, they stared around and 
aloft, or went below and rummaged about in 
the hold, unable to believe that he really had 
gone. To Phil I told my suspicions, unsup- 
ported as they were by the least shred of 
substantial evidence. And, knowing what he 
did, I was quite prepared to learn that 
he had come to much the same conclu- 
sion with regard to Frank. Also, rather 
to my surprise, I found he had a plan, cut 
and dried, to seize Benton and Sinclair and 
carry them back to Australia as prisoners. I 
had thought of this myself. But there were 
difficulties. Suppose, after all, the whole 
thing was genuine, é¢., that these men’s story 
was true, and they really were escaping from 
Nihilists, or whatever they might be. Then, 
likely enough, furious at such treatment, they 
would call the law to their aid, careless of 
personal consequences, and make us all 
smart finely for our trouble. Altogether it 
was a tangled hank, and I scarcely knew 
which end to begin on first. 


IV. 


At. midday I made our position 32deg. 
15min. S., godeg. 21min. E., or only some 
two hundred miles from Juan Fernandez ; 
so that if anything were to be done it 


behoved us to do it quickly. As it turned 
out, all necessity of decision was taken from 
me presently by a mere accident. 
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In the second dog watch, striving with all 
my might to find a way out of my dilemma, 
whilst staring gloomily along the deck, I 
suddenly heard a scuffle and saw Adams’s 
mate, Fisher, haul the cook out of his galley 
as one pulls a limpet from his shell, exclaim- 
ing, at the same time, “ Ye yaller hound, I’ll 
larn ye better manners than to abuse the 
poor kid what’s gone. Blow me, if I’d like 
to swear you didn’t give him a passidge 
yerself! No good, wasn’t he? An’ lazy, 
was he? An’ dirty, was he, ye sneakin’, 
monkey - faced baboon?” And at each 
question Fisher, holding Rafael by the 
back of the neck, kicked and belaboured 
him in great style, letting him go at last with 
a thrust that sent the cook sprawling over 
the main hatch. As he fell I heard the 


report of a pistol from just under where I 
stood, and saw Fisher throw up his arms and 
pitch forward, falling close to Rafael, whilst 


“GRASPED A DRAWN SHEATH-KNIFE.” 


the latter, who had risen to his knees and 
grasped a drawn sheath-knife, buried it with 
a stroke swift as lightning in the sailor’s 
body, and then ran aft. Like an inspiration 
came to me the certainty of an arrived 
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opportunity, and shouting, “ Phil! Adams! 
Johnson! After the murderers!” I drew 
my revolver and rushed into the deck- 
house, hearing the rest pounding along 
behind me with shouts and curses. The 
lamps had not been lit, and it was 
almost dark. There had been no time to 
shut the doors, and we entered nearly to- 
gether, some on one side of the pantry, some 
on the other, to the sound of cracking pistols 
and falling glass as the bullets hit the swing- 
ing tray. 

“Rush ’em, boys!” I shouted, as Phil, 
with a yell, sprang through the smoke to my 
side. Suddenly I felt a sharp pain in my 
shoulder, and, twisting round and seeing 
Rafael scrambling away across the table, I 
let drive at him. Then everything seemed 
to go round and round in my head, and I 
remembered no more till I came to in my 
own bunk, with Phil bending anxiously 

over me. 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” 
said he; “don’t get excited ! 
We’ve got ’em tied up hard 
and fast. Rafael’s goose is 
cooked. Adams has got a 
bullet through his leg—no- 
thing serious; and_ the 
Darthea’s \ying W. by S., 
homeward bound, with a fine 
breeze after her. You've lost 
a lot of blood, but nothing 
worse. Now, not a_ word 
more out of you!” 

I had only groaned—not 
with pain, but for thinking 
of what a pretty market I 
had brought all our fine 
pigs to. 

It was a week before I was 
able to get on deck, during 
which time Phil nursed me 
like any professional ; worked 
the cutter, short-handed as 
she was, and navigated her to 
a hair, notwithstanding the - 
Marine Board had twice re- 
jected him as incompetent. 
But at last I came out, white 
and shaky, but fast mend- 
ing. Our prisoners, Phil said, 
had been very troublesome 
until one day, rummaging a 

locker, he had happened on some old hand- 
cuffs, which saved endless bother of tying 
and loosing. He had Benton secured in my 
old berth, Sinclair in his, taking theirs so as 
to be near me during his watch below. Also 
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they had offered him and myself £2,000 each 
to be set free—adrift, even, in a boat. This, 
after many threats of prosecution for mutiny, 
murder, robbery, and all sorts of crimes. 
“ And, anyhow,” says Phil, “ where were they 
to get the money from? I don’t believe 
they’ve more than a hundred pounds between 
‘em. They must have sent it on to Val- 
paraiso. I had a good overhaul for knives 
and pistols and things after I had shifted the 
beggars out of their berths, and didn’t come 
across much cash. Yes, of course, we buried 
poor Fisher, also the cook. My word, 
Harry, you took him neatly—right through 
the apple of the throat! I’d just tackled 
Sinclair when I saw you pot him. And now 
you’re well again, old man,” continued Phil, 
“T suppose we can’t do better than keep all 
on for home, eh?” 

“Why, no, Phil,” I replied, “I don’t see 
that there’s any other course possible. There’s 
something shockingly crooked about this 
racket that I can’t get the hang of. I’m 
beginning to think we’ve been had from the 
very start. However, the straight plan’s the 
best, and it'll all come out in the washing 
when we get to Sydney.” 

But we had not to wait for that. Seeing 
that I was still weak, Phil insisted on my 
lying down again. Adams, because of his 


game leg, was cook, also relieving Phil as 
mate now and again ; and they were manag- 


ing nicely in the fine weather. But I had 
no desire to interview either Benton or his 
partner. The pair of them had worked us 
mischief enough, and I was thorovighly deter- 
mined to take them back to Australia and 
have the mystery cleared up. 

I awoke about midday to find Phil in the 
berth. 

“ There’s a small steamer, Harry,” said he, 
“coming straight for us with the ‘heave-to’ 
signal flying. Perhaps you’d like to have a 
squint at her. What had we better do?” 

“Heave to, as she requests us,” I said, 
after taking a good look through the glasses 
at the boat fast meeting us from the west- 
ward. “I may be mistaken, but I fancy by 
her funnels that it’s one of the South Coast 
Company’s steamers, although what in the 
world she’s doing out here beats me. And, 
by the way, Phil, which of those fellows was 
it who shot poor Fisher ?” 

“Nobody seems to know for certain,” he 
replied. “ Johnson thinks it was Sinclair, 
but he can’t swear to it. You see, when 
they heard Rafael yelling, they both ran out 
with their pistols ready.” 


“T can read the name,” remarked Phil, 
Vol. xxi.—§4, 
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presently, working away at his glass. “ Why, 
it’s the Cudgegong /” 

“ Fastest boat out of Sydney!” I replied, 
“and, as I thought, one of the South 
Coasters.” 

We had already hauled down our square 
foresail and gaff topsail, and brought our 
main-boom amidships ; lying nearly motion- 
less as the steamer ranged alongside and 
without hailing dropped a boat ‘into the 
water. It was fine weather, with a fairly 
smooth sea, and in a very few minutes 
three of her company were climbing up 
our gangway ladder. 

“What cutter is this?” asked the first 
man on board—a short, stout, keen-eyed, 
red-cheeked customer with light, peaked 
beard and a brusque manner, who stared 
about him inquisitively. 

“ Darthea, of Sydney,” I replied; “and 
who might you be, if it’s a fair question ?” 

The man grinned as he asked, anxiously, 
“‘Surely you haven’t landed your passengers 
already and got this far back again? 
Couldn’t be done in the time.” 

“No,” I replied, “ our passengers are here 
safe enough. We're taking them home, as 
the trip doesn’t suit them. And now, sir, 
what is your business?” I continued. “I’m 
in a hurry, and can’t stop pottering about 
all day answering questions. Gaff-topsail 
halliards there !” 

“ Hold on!” exclaimed the man. “‘ Perhaps 
I should have told you at first. I’m a 
detective officer in the service of the New 
South Wales Government ; and these with 
me are police-constables. Here’s my warrant. 
I’m in search of three swindlers supposed to 
have left Sydney in your cutter for a South 
American port. Will that satisfy you?” 

“ Amply,” I replied. “Only I wish you'd 
said two in place of three. I’m afraid you’re 
looking up the wrong spout this time. How- 
ever, I’m glad to see you. Come inside.” 

“Not half a wrong spout, Captain!” ex- 
claimed the detective. “This is business ! 
Not that I understand it yet. Still, it’s some 
comfort to know that we haven’t burnt 300 
tons o’ coal for nothing. Now, sir, fire away, 
if you please. What you don’t know, perhaps 
I can supply. Where’s Number Three, I 
wonder ?” 

But I felt I had done enough talking, and, 
therefore, requested Phil to tell our story, 
omitting nothing. 

“Thank you, Captain Ward,” said the 
detective. “My name’s Conway, by-the- 
bye. That'll do nicely. I see you're rather 
off colour,” glancing as he spoke at my slung 
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arm and then at the bullet-marks that 
liberally dotted the walls. “ Bit of a shivoo, 
eh? Well, now, Mr. Scott, don’t think me 
impatient. All the same I am. There’s 
more than you know of depending on the 
yarn. Capital sherry this. Now, gentlemen, 
I’m all attention.” 

But polite and suave as our new friend was, 
I noticed that his men had placed themselves 
at each door, and that they kept their hands 
in their jacket-pockets. 

Not by a word did he interrupt Phil, and 
but for a slight twitching about the corners 
of bis mouth as my mate mentioned the 
Nihilist story, his face might have been that 
of some attentive image. When, however, 
Phil got to the fight ‘and described the death 
of Rafael, I noticed that he gave a start and 
a muttered exclamation. 

As Phil finished there was silence for a 
few minutes. Then said Conway, in a sharp, 
curt tone, “ And now, gentlemen, where’s the 
money ?” 

For answer Phil rose and, going to the 
after-berth, returned with a couple of large 
writing - desks, which he put on the table, 
saying, “You'll find it all there. I came 
across it when I was hunting for weapons. 


Somewhere about £90, I should think, 
although I didn’t count it.” 
“Rubbish!” exclaimed Conway. “I want 


£20,000! Where is it ?” 

At this I burst out laughing, whilst Phil 
said, angrily, “What do we know about 
£20,000? Do you think we've stolen it? 
Anyhow, I don’t believe there’s such a sum 
of money on this boat. Better search and 
make sure, though !” 

“It must be here,” replied Conway, rising ; 
“they never had time to send it away. All 
in gold too! Hang it!” he continued, 
losing his temper for a minute, “did ever 
anybody hear such a wild story as I’ve sat 
here and listened patiently to? Do you mean 
to tell me,” he cried, “that you never had 
any suspicions before that unfortunate boy 
came to you? Well, I tell you now that 
you've been conniving—I won’t say know- 
ingly—at the escape of three of the biggest 
rogues and swindlers on earth. Croft, that’s 
Benton, was the business manager of the 
great Westralian Land Mortgage and Mining 
Company. The other two, the brothers 
Carlton, supposed to be South American 
Spaniards, and their real names Espartero, were 
directors of the same affair. And after convert- 
ing every security they held into cash, besides 
taking a big sum in ready money, the trio 
cleared, leaving ruin and misery behind them,” 
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“But there were only two,” I said, the 
first long pause of surprise over. 

“ Three,” replied Conway, cooling down ; 
“the younger Carlton, your cook and 
steward, was Sinclair’s brother. Oh, a clever 
scheme and three clever rogues ; and, excuse 
me for saying so, two very simple sailormen. 
They disappeared like a dream, leaving no 
clue ; and, until the Redvers Buller arrived 
saying she had met a small boat in mid- 
Pacific that fought very Shy of her, we hadn’t 
the least idea which way to turn. Then the 
shareholders chartered the Cudgegong yonder, 
and on spec we came at a fifteen-knot bat 
after you. Probably, if things hadn’t taken this 
curious twist, we might have been just in 
time to steam over where you all lay at the 
bottom of the sea with your throats cut. A 
narrow squeak you’ve had! But the money’s 
what I want. I must search the cutter— 
every inch of her!” 

“Search and welcome,” I replied. “Take 
her and do what you please with her. I’m 
sick and tired of the whole business. Seems 
to me that Phil here and I are apt to get 
more kicks than ha’pence for what we've 
done already.” 

“Only let us find the money,” replied 
Conway, “and we'll talk about that. And 
don’t forget that, at any rate, you’ve saved 
your own skins. Now, I think I'll have a 
word with Messrs.—what ?—-oh, yes, Benton 
and Sinclair. One at atime, please.” And, 
Phil giving him the keys, he entered the 
former’s berth. He was not more than five 
minutes with each prisoner. 

“Ves,” he said, when he re-entered the 
cabin, “they’re my birds all right. I’ve only 
seen them once before this. But there’s no 
possible doubt. Look!” and he threw a 
couple of photographs on the table, in 
whose features, even lacking whiskers and 
moustaches, were easily recognisable those 
of the men who had got us into such a mess. 
A third picture that Conway produced showed 
Rafael attired like the others in tall hat and 
frock-coat, and with a skin several shades 
lighter than we were accustomed to, but still 
unmistakably the late cook and steward of 
the Darthea, and as unmistakably resembling 
his brother the passenger. Presently it was 
arranged that the Cudgegong should take us 
in tow. Also Conway decided to transfer 
his prisoners to the steamer in charge of the 
constables, himself staying on board to make 
a search for the treasure. I was astonished 
to see the change a week had made in 
Benton and his “partner,” as, with an 
officer guarding each, they came on deck. 
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Benton had obviously lost many pounds in 
weight, and the skin hung in folds and creases 
about his great face as he smiled and bowed 
to me and suavely hoped that I felt none the 
worse for my “little accident.” Sinclair, too, 
was a shadow of his former self, and looked 
like a lean, yellow wolf as he showed his 
white teeth and scowled at me, staring out of 
torpid eyes, but saying naught. 

Conway began his overhaul in high feather, 
Phil having told him of the offered £2,000 
each—a detail forgotten at the first hurried 
recital. But as the days passed whilst we 
dragged along in the wake of the swift 
Cudgegong, and the detective, aided by the 
rest of us, nearly took the cutter to bits in 
fruitless endeavour to find the money, he lost 
heart somewhat. And certainly Phil and I 
could give him no encouragement, for both 
of us were morally sure that no such amount 
of gald could have come on board without 
our knowing of it. 

At last one day he went on the Cudgegong 
to see if he could pump anything out of 
the prisoners. He returned in a very bad 
temper. They had 
indignantly denied 
having offered Phil a 
bribe, and declared 
that they possessed 
no money other than 
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which we had rooted ‘up in all directions 
during our searchings. 

“What do they want with Adams, I 
wonder ?” said Phil. 

“To tell him where the stuff is,” replied 
the detective ; “or, at any rate, to sound 
him as to his willingness to secure it for ’em 
after we give up.” 

At this Phil and I both smiled. “TI tell 
you it’s here!” exclaimed Conway, in a rage, 
seeing us. “I’m as sure of it as that this is 
india-rubber.” 

At the moment he was sitting upon one 
of the packages we had dragged out from 
amongst a lumber of provision-cases, etc. 
The big coil was sewn up in canvas, attached 
to which, as I have before mentioned, were 
the trade tickets of a celebrated Sydney 
firm. Someone had drawn a sharp knife 
across the wrapper, exposing to view a 
section of the tubing that bulged black and 
shiny. There were three more similar pack- 
ages, and I remembered now noticing that two 
had been shifted into Sinclair’s half of the 


“berth whilst the others remained in Benton’s. 


“Perhaps it isn’t,” 
chaffingly remarked 
Phil, in reply to the 
detective. The former 
was sitting near, and, 
leaning over, he gavea 


“THE KNIFE HAD MADE A GLEAM OF YELLOW METAL.” 


found. They asked, 
that they might 
But this Conway 


the sum already 
however, as a_ favour, 
be allowed to see Adams. 
refused. 

When the detective was telling us all this 
we were, Phil and I, in the big stern berth 


pull at the stuff, a short end of which sprang 
out and came away in his hand. “Oh, yes, 
it’s india-rubber all right,” said Phil, examin- 
ing it closely. ‘“ Dashed solid stuff, though 
—eh—what? Oh, blazes!” The last word 
was a perfect shout. Whilst bending the stiff 
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hose over he showed us through a broad 
slash the knife had made a gleam of yellow 
metal. A minute more and a foot of ripped 
tube disclosed a nest of golden coins packed 
in such a way as not to interfere with the 
coiling of the loaded short lengths each 
parcel was composed of. ‘Truly, a cunning 
device! And a most jubilant man was 
Conway as, together, we split up the portions 
with our knives and extracted the golden 
hoard. 

“A tradesman’s been at this business,” 
said he. ‘“ You see, this is made specially 
for the occasion. Look at this seam, and 
notice how thin and yet strong the rubber is. 
First the gold was inserted, and then the 
pipe neatly closed. I shall have something 
to say presently to the skilled worker who 
fixed this up. These labels were a good 
notion. Blow me if it isn’t the cutest dodge 
I ever heard of! No wonder they wanted to 
see Adams! Why, it’s the greatest fluke in 
the world they didn’t euchre us after all! 
Bet your life, once we got to Sydney, some 
of their friends would have been making 
inquiries about rubber-hose. And what 
finer fashion could be found of evading pry- 
ing eyes if they had managed to reach the 
West Coast? Expect to find the lot? Not 


much, I don’t! If it only comes out £1,000 


short we'll be thoroughly satisfied. And I 
tell you what, I’m as pleased as Punch that 
one of you fellows sprung the plant and not 
myself. There’s a reward for this job, and 
I'll see that you don’t lose your whack of it— 
at least, I'll do my best. Gad! so far as I 
can see at present you're entitled to the lot.” 

“If I get the cutter for mine and Phil’s 
share, together with enough to pay the men, 
I'll be satisfied,” I replied. 

“ Well,” said Conway, “we won't count 
our chickens before they’re hatched. And 
if I’m not mistaken these chickens, as I 
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expected, are a bit short. However, the 
shareholders can’t growl, considering they 
never expected to see a penny of it. This is 
like shelling peas, isn’t it? What’s that last 
thousand? Nineteen? Well, there ain’t 
anything like another though left.” This 
was at the close of our second day’s work at 
“shelling” and counting. And £19,200 
was the grand total, exclusive of nearly 
another £100 in odd cash—a very satisfac- 
tory one, indeed, looked at full and by. 

The shareholders evidently thought so, too, 
for they not only made Phil and me a present 
of the Darthea, but of £250 into the 
bargain. So that, after all, we did even 
better out of the adventure than if everything 
had been fair and above-board from start to 
finish. 

Penal servitude for life fell to Benton and 
Sinclair, the latter only saving his neck 
through Johnson’s inability to swear that he 
shot Fisher. I never had the slightest doubt 
about tne matter myself. Nor that they 
instigated the death of poor little Frank and 
should both have hanged for it. The affair 
made some noise at the time—in fact, many 
people were good enough to say that we had 
behaved very well ; whilst others averred that 
we were as deep in the mud as our employers 
were, and should by rights have gone to gaol 
with them. ‘Those who know us only smile 
when they hear this. To the public at large 
who read the newspaper accounts of the 
“ Darthea Tragedy: A Strange Story of 
Rascality by Land and Sea,” I hope this 
plain tale of plain facts will sufficiently 
demonstrate that we were the “mere instru- 
ments in the hands of designing and crafty 
knaves” that Judge Bonnor held us to be, 
adding, at the same time, “that we had very 
bravely and to the utmost of our power done 
our best to repair any mischief of which we 
had been the unwitting canse.” 





What is the Greatest Achievement in Music ? 


(WITH THE OPINIONS OF Dr. JOACHIM, M. JEAN DE ReszKE, SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
MADAME ALBANI, Dr. FREDERIC H. Cowen, Str Hupert Parry, Sir WALTER PARRATT, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Miss CLARA Butt, Miss ADA CROSSLEY, AND Mr. HENRY J. Woop.) 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


Dr. Joachim, to begin with, replied to my 
leading question—“ Which piece of musical 
composition would you quote as an example 
of the most perfect art ?”—with a list which 
comprised the following :— 

All Bach’s ; Beethoven’s nine symphonies, 
his quartets, sonatas, and concertos, and his 
“ Fidelio” ; many of Handel’s Oratorios ; 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” “ Figaro,” and 
“ Zauberfloté,” four great symphonies, 
quartets, and quintets; Haydn’s “ Seasons,” 
“ Creation,” symphonies, and quartets ; 
Mendelssohn’s overtures and “ Elias” ; 
Schubert’s songs; Schumann’s __ songs ; 
Brahms’s songs, his “German Requiem,” 
and chamber music. It will be noticed that 
the choice of the greatest of living violinists 
is confined to German music, but it covers a 
period of nearly 200 years. 


Sir Walter Parratt, the distinguished 
organist, treated my question in a similar 
spirit, although he was able to impose a 
greater restriction upon his selection. Sir 
Walter, who is Master of the King’s Music, 
wrote to me from Windsor Castle as 

f follows :— 

“In varying moods I should give you 
different answers. Beethoven’s C Minor 
Symphony, Bach’s B Minor Mass, Brahms’s 
‘ Schieksalied,’ even a far-off Palestrina would 
each at the psyehological 
moment stir me most 
deeply.” The “ far-off 
Palestrina,” it may be 
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DR. JOACHIM. 


SZRDAROBABLY in no sphere of 
art is there so much conflict 
of opinion as in music. 
Putting a- 
side the 

¥ controversy 
of connoisseurs, to what 


extent does popular taste 
correspond with the ex 
pert judgment of pro 
fessional artistes? With 
the hope of determin- 
ing, in part at least, 
this very interest- 
ing question, I have 
been in communication 
with our most  distin- 
guished composers and 
interpreters of music. The 
answers I have received 
are sufficiently representa- 
tive to serve this purpose, 
although in one or two 
cases they are somewhat 
embarrassingly compre- 
hensive. 





see _ Sees 2S 
SIR WALTER PARRATT. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


added, lived through the 
greater part of the six- 
teenth century and is 
sometimes referred to as 
“Princeps Musice”; 
whilst the three works 
specially mentioned by Sir 
Walter were written at 
long intervals from each 
other during the past two 
centuries. Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor dates from about 
1734, but with the rest of 
this master’s work had to 
wait many years before its 
genius was appreciated. 
Brahms’s “ Schieksalied ” 
was composed some years 
before his death in 1894. 
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DR. F. H. COWEN, 
From a Photo. by Al/red Ellie & Walery. 
Beethoven’s Symphoy in C Minor (No. 5), 
which was written in 1805, is also suggested 
by Dr. F. H. Cowen. 


“There is so much music,” remarks the 


composer of “The Better’ Land” and many 


other well-known songs, “ which, at least in 
parts, deserves to be called great. But, in my 
opinion, the work which, taken as a whole, 
best embodies all the elements of perfect art 
is undoubtedly the C Minor Symphony of 
Beethoven.” 

The symphony was produced by Beethoven 
when he was about thirty-five—the composer 
himself was never certain on the subject of 
his age—and is usually regarded as the first 
work in which his genius freely expressed 
itself. As was the case with nearly all his 
other works, it was produced when Beethoven 
had lost the sense of hearing, and conse- 
quently he himself never knew its beauties. 
The symphony was written moreover in the 
country near Vienna—at Heiligenstadt, now 
a suburb of the Austrian capital—during a 
French invasion. On its first production in 
a Vienna theatre, on December 22nd, 1808, 
the symphony failed to please. This may be 
fully explained, however, by the theatre being 
unwarmed in intensely cold weather, and by 
the inefficiency of the performers, who 
actually broke down in another part of the 
concert. 


To Beethoven Miss Ada Crossley, the 
famous Australian contralto, likewise goes. 
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“T hardly know,” says Miss Crossley, 
“ how to reply to your question! In relation 
to the public! ‘The demands and associa- 
tions of a singer’s life are in the main of such 
a direct and personal character that I have 
long since ceased to marvel at the undesirable 
reputation vocalists possess of being the 
least catholic section in the whole world of 
art. The request for an opinion as to the 
most perfect exampie of musical composition 
is on that account, I fear, of far greater 
breadth than popular tradition will allow a 
singer to answer. None of us enter the 
circle of our own activities wholly without 
prejudice, and that is why I deliberately go 
outside it and devote my brief reply to a 
phase of music in which I now take no direct 
part. As a student of sixteen—fresh from 
the Australian backwoods—I first. heard 
Beethoven’s “ Emperor Concerto.” In. its 
absorbing unity there was much to remind 
me of the great forest fastnesses I had 
recently left, and the riper knowledge 
that has come in the intervening decade 
has but deepened my youthful impres- 
sion of its inspiring glory. By reason of 
its sublimity, vigour, melodic perfection, 
lofty thought, ‘exquisite balance, and simple 
grandeur it appeals to me as an ideal work. 
And I also share the opinion that - its 
composer’s influence has been. the ‘most 
potent in the whole development of music 
during the century just closed.” 


MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 
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The concerto, like the 
symphony, was written by 
Beethoven during war's 
harsh discords. Whilst 
he was at work upon it 
in Vienna in. 1809 the 
French were actually 
bombarding the city. 
Beethoven’s lodging was 
unfortunately on the wall, 
and it is recorded that 
on one occasion, dis- 
turbed by the firing, he 
took refuge in a cellar 
at his brother’s house. 


M. Jean de Reszke 
wrote to me from New 
York, stating simply that 
his favourite composition 
is the prelude of “ Parsi- 
fal,” by Richard Wagner, 
a work which is not 
yet twenty years old. 
“ Parsifal,” it will be 
remembered, was the last 
work which Wagner _pro- 
duced, and, as with his 
other operas, he wrote 
both words and music. 
The score was begun at 
Bayreuth in 1877, when 


M. JEAN DE RESZKE, 
From a Photograph. 


Wagner’s house at Bay- 
reuth, the Villa Wahn- 
fried, on Christmas Day, 
1878, the Duke of Mei- 
ningen lending his own 
private orchestra for the 
purpose. The prelude has 
been described by a dis- 
tinguished musical critic 
as “a foretaste of the 
solemn and ecstatic emo- 
tions inspired by theGrail, 
and of the sorrows of the 
sinful Amortas. Love, 
Faith, and Hope are its 
themes, and it is built 
up principally of the Holy 
Supper, the Grail, and the 
Faith motives.” 


“In my opinion,” de- 
clares Mr. Henry J. Wood, 
the admirable conductor 
of the Queen’s Hall Con- 
certs, “the greatest musi- 
cal art work is Richard 
Wagner’s ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen.’” 


This: is the work, too, 
first mentioned by Sir 
Hubert Parry, the distin- 


Wagner was sixty-five, and was finished guished composer and Principal of the Royal 


five years later at Palermo, whither he had 
gone to recover from an attack of erysipelas. 


The opera was first pro- 
duced at Bayreuth on 
July 26th, 1882, when it 
aroused among Wagner’s 
admirers the enthusiasm 
with which it has ever 
since been regarded, six- 
teen performances being 
given. The opera has 
never been given on the 
English stage, it being 
thought that its mysti- 
cally-religious character— 
the story is the legend 
of the Holy Grail—-would 
be offensive to our 
national feelings. 

The prelude itself, 
which is singled out by 
the’ renowned operatic 
artiste as the greatest 
achievement in music, 
was first played at a 
family gathering in 


College of Music. 
“There are such a lot of great achievements 
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But Sir Hubert adds: 


in music that seem much 
ona par. I cannot decide 
between the claims of 
Wagner’s ‘Ring des 
Nibelungen’ and his 
‘ Meistersingers,’ Beeth- 
oven’s Ninth Symphony 
and his ‘Fidelio,’ J. S. 
Bach’s ‘Wohltemperirte 
Clavier’ and the ‘ Mat- 
thew Passion’ music, and 
Brahms’s ‘German Re- 
quiem.’ So many things 
are great in different ways. 
Some are _ intrinsically 
great, some for the effect 
they have produced on 
the course of art; some 
little things are great in 
depth of thought, and 
some in style.” 
Wagner’s_ well-known 
group of operatic. com- 
positions, “ Der Ring des 
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Nibelungen,” to which Sir Hubert Parry 
and Mr. H. J. Wood are thus united 
in giving a premier position in the art 
of music, were first produced at Bayreuth 
in August, 1876: “Das Rheingold” on 
the 13th of the month, “Die Walkiire” 
on the 14th, “Siegfried ” 
on the 16th, and “Gotter- 
dam merung” on the 17th. 
Wagner meditated the 
theme of the work as 
long ago as 1850, and 
he published the libretto 
in 1863, between which 
date and 1876 the music 
was completed. The tetra- 
logy, which embodies the 
old Teutonic legend of 
the “Nibelungenlied,” was 
performed in the German 
cities 1,817 times in the 
course of fifteen years. 
Wagner himself, however, 
did not regard it as a 
work of equal merit, and 
he used to be much an- 





Beethoven’s Ninth or Choral Symphony 
was begun in 1817, and it is said that the 
theme of it, Schiller’s “‘ Hymn of Joy,” was 
contemplated in his boyhood. It was six 
years before the great work was finished. It 
occupied him incessantly during the summer 
of 1823, which the com- 
poser spent at Baden. At 
this time Beethoven was 
so absorbed in the work 
that, according to the 
testimony of friends, he 
was quite insensible to 
such mundane matters as 
the weather, his meals, 
and so forth, and would 
rush in and out of his 
house without a hat. 

Great enthusiasm is 
said to have been evoked 
by the first performance 
of the symphony at a 
Vienna theatre, and 
Beethoven had to turn 
round on the conductor’s 
stool to see the applause 





noyed by the preference 
which theatre managers 
showed for “Die Wal- 
kiire.” Its initial production, which sig- 
nalized the opening of the theatre specially 
built for Wagner at Bayreuth, resulted in a 
deficit of £7,500, but this was quickly 
made good by the profit on subsequent 
performances. 


Wagner and Beethoven both claim the 
vote of Sir Alexander 


SIR HUBERT PARRY. 
From a Photo. by Elliott & Fry. 


which he could not hear. 

The manuscript of the 
Ninth Symphony, it may 
be interesting to add, is in the library 
of the London Philharmonic Society, which 
paid Beethoven £50 for it. The symphony, 
when published, was dedicated to the King 
of Prussia, but the MS. records the fact in 
Beethoven’s handwriting that it was written 
for the London Phiiharmonic Society. 

“The Meistersingers,” which Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie couples with 





Mackenzie, who, since 
the death of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, must probably be 
regarded as the first of 
living English composers. 

“The first three move- 
ments of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony,” writes 
Sir Alexander from 
Florence, where he was 
recruiting his health, 
“have always appeared 
to me to be the highest 
achievement in purely 
instrumental music. In 
answering your question, 
however, I find it difficult 
to ignore opera, and in 
this art Wagner's ‘ Meis- 
tersingers’ holds the first 
place in my estimation,” 





SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. 
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the Choral Symphony as 
the greatest achievement 
in music, was even longer 
maturing in its creator’s 
mind. Wagner made the 
first sketches for the opera 
in 1845 at the age of 
thirty-two—and it was not 
completed until twenty- 
two years later. It was 
produced at Munich on 
June 21st, 1868, under 
the direction of Herr von 
Biilow as conductor and 
Herr Richter as chorus- 
master, and was an im- 
mediate success. Both 
libretto and music were 
Wagner’s original work, 
although the former 
was founded on some 
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MR. BEN DAVIES. 
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incidents in the life of Herr Sachs, the 
popular poet-cobbler of Nuremberg. 


I saw Mr. Ben Davies on the 
subject at his house in Compayne 
Gardens, Hampstead, where the dis- 
tinguished tenor was taking his ease 
in the interval of important pro- 
vincial engagements. 

“] think highest,” said Mr. 
Davies, as he reflectively puffed at 
a pipe, “of the composition which 
in the smallest compass contains the 
greatest amount of expression. And 
[ am naturally disposed to select 
something from my own répertorre, 
because it is the music with which 
I am_ necessarily most familiar. 
Regarding the matter in this way, 
I have decided after a good deal of 
consideration to suggest to you the 
air, ‘Behold and See,’ from ‘The 
Messiah.’ It is only a little thing,” 
added Mr. Davies, as he brought 
forth a copy of “The Messiah” 
from his music cabinet. “ There 
are only twelve bars, as you see—a 
very small part of the Passion music 
as a whole — and it is, of course, 
very soft in tone. But there is 
more feeling in this little thing than 
anything else that I know of in 
music. I shall never forget the 
intense impression ‘Behold and See’ 
made upon me when I first heard 


Sims Reeves sing it at the Albert 
Vol. xxi.—66 
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Hall. Of course, I never heard Sims Reeves 
in his glory, but I think that on this occasion 
he must have sung with as much power as 
ever. Many musicians would doubtless look 
to opera for examples of the finest achieve- 
ment in music, and some will deny that there 
is any music at all in ‘The Messiah.’ But 
in England religion is closely associated 
with music, and it is as an expression of 
religious feeling in music that I regard 
‘Behold and See.’ On the other hand, of 
course, if it is not given with proper feeling, 
the artistic effect is lost.” 


After weighing the matter for some time in 
her mind Madame Albani also chose a song 
from “The Messiah,” with which her own 
name is closely associated, “‘ I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth.” “It is,” in her opinion, 
“most musicianly, melodious, and ex- 
pressive.” 

The great oratorio to which our leading 
tenor and soprano thus pay tribute is by far 
the most popular of all Handel’s works, 
although “Israel in Egypt,” in the frequency 
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of its performance, is a good second. The story 
of “The Messiah” is one of the most extra- 
ordinary in the annals of music. It was written 
in twenty-four days! The words were chosen 
from Scripture by Mr. Charles Jennens, 
an English friend at whose country house 
Handel was staying. To Dublin belongs 
the honour of its first production, on April 
18th, 1742. Handel was on a visit that 
spring to the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and with the aid of 
the Viceregal influence he was able to com- 
mand for the performance the best musical 
resources of the Irish capital, the Cathedral 
choir, for instance, giving the choruses. The 
performance was given 
for the benefit of three 
Dublin charities, and 
there is reason to think 
that the frequency with 
which “The Messiah” has 
always been utilized for 
philanthropic purposes is 
only according to the 
purpose with which it 
was written. 

I cannot find any record 
that in the early days of 
“The Messiah” either 
solo, “I Know that My 
Redeemer Liveth” or 
“Behold and See,” at- 
tracted exceptional atten- 
tion. As to the impression 
the oratorio created on its 
first hearing our only 
source of information is 
Faulkner’s Dublin Jour- 
na/, whose critic wrote: 
“Words are wanting to 
express the exquisite 
delight it afforded to the admiring crowded 
audience. The sublime, the grand, and 
the tender, adapted to the most ele- 
vated, majestic, and moving words, con- 
spired to transport and charm the ravished 
heart and ear.” “The Messiah” was pro- 
duced in London on March 23rd, 1742, 
but although Handel was then at the height 
of his fame no reference to the oratorio is to 
be found in the London Press of that year. 
Charles Jennens, Handel’s “collaborator,” at 
any rate, can have had no suspicion of the 
immortality to which such airs as “I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth” were destined. 
“T shall show you,” he writes to a friend in 
1745, “a collection I gave Handel called 
* Messiah,’ which I value highly, and he has 
made a fine entertainment of it, though not 
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near as good as he might and ought to have 
done. I have with great difficulty made him 
correct some of the grossest faults in com- 
position.” 


Courage is generally required to recognise 
the greatest achievement in contemporary 
work, and Miss Clara Butt has certainly 
shown this quality in her reply to my 
question. “Of all the later works,” declares 
the eminent singer, “ Edward Elgar’s ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius’ shows the highest art 
and genius, in my opinion.” 

It may be said, however, that Miss Butt 
has only crystallized into one sentence the 
judgment generally passed 
by the critics on this musi- 
cal setting of Cardinal 
Newman’s._ well-known 
poem when it was first 
heard at the Birmingham 
Festival last October. In 
a musical review of the 
year 1900, too, I find 
this reference to the 
work: “ The cantata made 
a very deep impression, 
and for its scholarly at* 
tributes, in union with 
beautiful treatment of a 
sublime theme, was 
deemed worthy to rank 
among the best modern 
productions of its kind.” 
The cantata, which treats 
of the feelings and emo- 
tions of the dying Geron- 
tius, was sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd as the 
Roman soldier and Miss 
Marie Brema as the angel. 
Mr. Elgar, it may be added, is a Worcester- 
shire man, residing at Malvern, who has 
been writing successfully for the festivals 
since about 1892. 


My question was unfortunately misunder- 
stood by Dr. Saint-Saéns, and before the 
misunderstanding could be removed the 
French musician was beyond reach, having 
left home for two or three months’ travel. 
The reply, although not strictly within the 


scope of this article, will have its own 
interest, however, for the many admirers 
which Dr. Saint-Saéns has in _ this 
country, inasmuch as _ it indicates that 


of his own compositions the Third Sym- 
phony in C Minor has the first place im 
his own heart. 

















Ventilating Parliament. 
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ACCORDING to the late Dr. 
2¥| Percy, who held the office of 
Superintendent of Ventilation 
at the Houses of Parliament 
from 1865 up to the time of 
: his death in 1889, human 
sensations are not always infallible with 
respect to judging of atmospheric tempera- 
ture, as the same external temperature does 
not always equally affect the same individual. 
The state of the stomach as to the quantity 
of food which it contains, the amount of 
alcoholic liquor circulating through the 
system, previous muscular exertion, and the 
stimulation of mental excitement all tend to 
modify our susceptibility to atmospheric 
temperatures. Different individuals ex- 
perience different sensations according to 
their habits (particularly as to the use of 
cold ablutions), their clothing, and the 
climate of the country in which they have 
mostly resided. 

It has actually occurred that two mem- 
bers sitting in the Debating Chamber of 
the House of Commons have simultaneously 
complained that the temperature was atro- 
cious—one declaring that it was most un- 
comfortably low, the other asserting that it 
was intolerably high ! 

The task allotted to the Chief Engineer of 
the Houses of Parliament has been both 
complex and difficult; the difficulty has 
arisen largely from the site and construc- 
tion of the present buildings and from the 
delicate conditions to be fulfilled. It has 
puzzled many brains to find a satisfactory 
solution to this problem. How can the 
most perfect hygienic arrangements be em- 
bodied in a huge 
and intricately- 
planned building 
designed more in 
consonance with 
sentimental and 
historical feelings 
than in compli- 
ance with hygienic 
arrangements ? 

During the past 
fifty or sixty years 
the subject has 
met with much 
attention, and 
committees have 
been appointed 





for the pur- 





NO. I THE FRESH AIR INTAKES ON THE TERRACE, 


FRANK FOULSHAM AND A. C. BANFIELD. 


pose of improving the ventilation of the 
building generally. Sometimes the com- 
mittees distinguished themselves by totally 
reversing the opinions of their immediate 
predecessors ; but by the help of competent 
men some few years ago a system was 
adopted which appears to give general satis- 
faction. 

After an inspection of the present system 
of ventilating the Houses of Parliament the 
visitor cannot fail to regard the members 
as very spoilt darlings indeed, so elaborate 
are the devices and such enormous space 
sacrificed for the purpose of keeping the 
brains of our legislators at a normal tem- 
perature. 

At one time the Clock and Victoria 
Towers were used as down-cast shafts for the 
admission of fresh air to the building, but 
as it was sometimes a puzzle to find the 
needful freshness amidst the smoke and 
other constituents of an elevation of from 
250ft. to 300ft. above the level of London 
streets, the plan was finally abandoned. 

One would think that a much healthier 
atmosphere could be captured higher up than 
the famous Terrace, which is almost ona 
level with the Thames, but notwithstanding 
the risk of occasional contamination due to 
passing barges containing refuse, the smoke 
issuing from the funnels of steamboats, and 
the plentiful supply of old-fashioned mud laid 
bare at low water, it was decided that the 
Terrace was the more favourable for the 
purpose, owing to the width of the river and 
the practical immunity from  road-dust ; 
whilst it was also argued by a distinguished 
scientist that the action of the tide was of 
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which the air 
passes to be cooled 
and cleansed from 
the smutsfor which 
atmospheric Lon- 
don is infamous 
(No. 2.) The air, 
travelling through 
a passage (No. 3), 
may, if considered 
necessary, be fur- 
ther cooled by a 
series of similar 
sprays. The floors 
are, of course, 
waterproof. 
Screens of light, 
open canvas pro- 
tect the walls and 
roof, at the same 
time acting as cool- 


THROUGH THIS 





NO. 2.—ALL AIR USED PASSES 
GATEWAY. 


advantage in producing a change or 
supply of air. 

The House of Commons obtains 
its necessary ventilation, in the first 
place, from several intakes on the 
lerrace. Three of these, as shown 
in photograph No. 1, are exclu- 
sively appropriated to the ventila- 
tion of the Debating Chamber and 
lobbies. The air is drawn through 
the barred openings to three separate 
chambers in the basement of the 
building. In each of these chambers 
are fitted spray jets, forming, when in 
action, a sort of water-curtain through 


NO. 4. — ICE-RACKS OVER 
WHICH THE AIR IS DRAWN 
IN HOT WEATHER. 


ers. Here there is 
also an apparatus 
for humidifying the 
air when the tem- 
perature calls for 
such treatment. 
At the end of the 
passage are huge 
shelves or racks 
upon which blocks 
of ice are placed 
(No. 4), so that 
there is not much 
chance of the air 
retaining its sum- 
mer warmth after 
reaching this point, 


NO. }.-—-TROUGHS AND WATER-SPRAYS FOR PURIFYING THE AJR, 
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Passing through a side pass- 
age, usually kept closed, the 
visitor comes in view of a 72in. 
diameter fan (No. 5), which is 
only used in foggy weather, for 
the purpose of forcing the air at 
greater velocity along the pass- 
ages from the intakes on the 
Terrace towards an ingeniously 
constructed fog-filter to be de- 
scribed later. 

When the atmosphere is free 
from fog a considerable inward 
draught is created by a huge 
coke fire always kept burning 
at the base of the Clock Tower, 
through which the contaminated 
air finally makes its exit. 


NO. 6.—CANVAS SCREENS THROUGH 
WHICH THE AIR IS FILTERED, 


After passing through 
the ice-rack the incoming 
air passes along until it 
is discharged against a 
screen of canvas having 
the area of 600 superficial 
feet (No. 6). This effect- 
ually arrests any particles 
of dust or smuts that may 
have escaped through the 
water - sprays, whilst it 
permits a free passage of 
purified air through the 
corridor beyond. 

In foggy weather still 
more elaborate precau- 
tions are taken to insure 




























NO. 5——-THE GIGANTIC FAN FOR FORCING THE 
AIR THROUGH THE FILTER, 


that only pure air shall reach the 
Chamber above. The fan already 
referred to is put in motion. This 
has the effect of forcing the air 
farther beyond the canvas screen 
into a most ingeniously constructed 
fog-filtering apparatus. 

This is a V-shaped chamber, the 
sides being fitted with double 
frames of strong wire netting, be- 
tween which are placed two layers 
of the finest cotton-wool. ‘The 
doors of this chamber (No. 7), 
of which there are three, all dust- 
tight, are closed. The inrushing 
air from the canvas screen has, 
in its progress through the 





NO, 7.—ENTRANCE TO THE FOG-FILTER 
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latter, left most of its “blacks,” smuts, 
or dust behind, but its foggy character 


is not yet destroyed. The filter does the 
trick. Forced against the sloping sides of 
the chamber, the air pierces a double thick- 








uess of cotton-wool (No. 8), leaving behind 
it all traces of impurities, as the outside 
layer of the material testifies after three 
days’ use: it has turned from a pure and 
snowy white into a something strongly re- 
sembling a stoker’s oil-rag! (No. 9). The 
fog-filtering surface exceeds 1,000 square feet 
in area. Should there be a continuance of 
foggy weather very frequent renewals of the 
wool are necessary, otherwise the filter 
becomes entirely 
clogged with 
sooty matter. 

In fine weather 
the sloping fog- 
filtering screens 
are not used. 
The doors are 
open wide, allow- 
ing the air to 
enter from the 
passage leading 
from the canvas 





screen. 
The 
soon as it 


air, as 
reaches the interior of the V- 


shaped chamber shown in the photograph 
(No. 8), is as pure as the ingenuity of man 
can make it in London. 

From this chamber the air passes upwards 


NO. 9.—-COTTON-WOOL BEFORE AND AFTER USE IN THE FOG-FILTER. 
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through regulating openings to one overhead, 
wherein is placed the warming apparatus, 
consisting of rows of steam-heated batteries, 
the invention of the late Sir Christopher 
Gurney. 


Each battery consists of a number 








NO. 8.—INTERIOR OF THE FOG-FILTER—LAYING ON THE SHEETS OF COTTON-WOOL. 


of rectangular plates of copper or zinc 
The plates are fixed on a steam-pipe running 
through their centre, about two inches 
apart (No. ro.) 

The thin layers of air between the plates 
are speedily warmed, and ascend to make 
room for other layers. Thus an upward 
current of gently warmed air is established. 
The flow of the heated current may be 
checked effectively by placing cloths over the 
batteries. This 
prevents the 
warm air escap- 
ing from the bat- 
teries to make 
room for a fresh 
supply, whilst the 


change is less 
noticeable than 
would be the 
case were the 


steam turned off 
altogether, an 
event likely to 
prove unpleasant 
to the members of Parliament assembled 
above. 

From the battery-room the air, whether 
heated, cooled, or filtered, rises into another, 
the ceiling of which is low and sloping at 
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NO. 10.—THE AIR-HEATING CHAMBER, 


each side, corresponding exactly with the 
tiers of seats in the Debating Chamber of the 
Commons, immediately above. 

Here, under the feet of the legislators, is 
the necessary apparatus to insure an equable 
temperature in the Chamber. Here are the 
controlling flaps and valves, in charge of 
experienced attendants during the sittings, 
who are ready at any moment to send upwards 
currents strong enough, if necessary, to 
almost blow the mats off the Chamber floor ; 
to direct a warm current to one corner, which 
may need it, owing 
to a lack of mem- 
bers on that par- 
ticular spot; or to 
admit a cooler 
draught to the 
crowded portions 
of the House 
(No. 11). 

Over each open- 
ing a thermometer 
is suspended, to 
guide the attendant 
in his endeavours 
to please the 600 
odd men_ whose 
idiosyncrasies on 
the subject of 
ventilation are 
many and varied. 

The air passes 
into the all-im- 
portant Chamber 


through its floor of NO, 81.—EQUALIZING THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR, 





perforated iron plates, covered with a matting 
of net. In front of the benches are heavier 
mats, to protect the members’ feet whilst they 
sit or stand up to address the House. Much 
of the flooring, however, is used for the ingress 
of air. Then there are side panels which 


are utilized for the same purpose, when 
desirable ; and beneath the galleries are a 
number of flues, discharging fresh air from 
behind the fretwork of the cornice above the 
panelling, but at such an elevation as not to 
inconvenience members sitting near. 


Above 


> 
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the floor-line right around the Chamber are 
means of air-ingress, whilst the Visitors’, 
Ladies’, and Press Galleries are also care- 
fully supplied. 

And what becomes of the vitiated air? 
The lighting of the Chamber helps in no 
little way to send it merrily on its way 
skyward. For this reason gas is likely to be 
retained in the Chamber for some time to 
come. There are sixty-four great lights in 
the ceiling, to each of which is fitted a 
3%in. diameter flue-tube. The draught 
created here is immense, and helps to rush 
the vitiated air to a huge flue, which is 
carried a considerable distance through the 
spent-air passage to 
the Clock ‘Tower 
shaft, where a coke 
fire creates the 
necessary upward 
draught (No. 12). 

The glass panels 
in the ceiling of 
the Debating 
Chamber are 
raised _ sufficiently 
to give a consider- 
able area of space 


between their 
edges and the 
beams that give 
support to the 


ceiling. 
these 


Through 
openings a 
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great deal of the vitiated air escapes into a 
large space above, where there is a perfect 
network of ventilating tubes and shafts. This 
space is fitted with a great shutter, which 
can be hydraulically operated from the air- 
equalizing chamber beneath the floor of the 
House. When this shutter is opened the 
vitiated air rushes towards a wide-mouthed 
shaft, at the base of which a huge coke fire 
burns with a similar purpose to that already 
mentioned. In this way the bad air finds an 
outlet 20oft. above. 

The Houses of Parliament throughout are 
ventilated with an equal amount of elaborate 
Over seventy hands are continuously 
employed in_ this 
department alone. 

There is one 
thing that very for- 
cibly strikes the 
visitor who may 
be privileged to 
see over this won- 
derful system of 
providing fresh air 
for the nation’s 
legislative brains: 
His Majesty’s 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment must be the 
healthiest place in 
England wherein 
to spend a few 
hours daily ! 


care. 


NO, 12.-—-FIRE FOR HEATING THE AIR. 
THIS FIRE HAS NOT BEEN OUT SINCE 1840. 




















ANDAL was just about to 
start for the station to meet 
his aunt, Miss Ilchester, when 
7 word was brought that he was 
required at Mrs. Cranfield’s 
immediately. It was a sum- 
mons which a doctor could not possibly 
neglect. The motor-car was actually at the 
door. I was at the door; Holmes was at 
the door; and so was Randal. Mrs. Cran- 
field’s house was within ten minutes’ walk. 
The station was at a distance of about four 
miles. 

Randal rubbed his chin. 

“T shall have to go to that old woman’s 
—and pretty quickly too—or I shall hear of 
it. And Miss Ilchester will have to be met ; 
we shall have all our work cut out to get 
there. There’s no time to put the mare in ; 
not to speak of her being still lame. I suppose, 
Holmes, you couldn’t drive the motor-car ?” 

“No, sir, begging of your pardon, but I 
could not.” 

The expression on Holmes’s face as he said 
this was remarkable. He could not have 
looked more acidulated had Randal requested 
him to murder his mother. 

Randal glanced my way 
his eye. 

“ Eh, Short ?—think you could ?” 

Vol. xxi.—66. 





—interrogation in 


“Well; I never have driven a motor-car, 
but that’s no reason why I never should.” 

“Tt certainly isn’t; all the other way. 
You’ve seen me drive. I’ve explained to 
you about the starting, stopping, and steering 
—all that’s necessary for you to know. 
There’s nothing in it—would you like to try 
your hand? My aunt will have to be met, 
and it seems that I can’t meet her.” 

“ Well ; that’s just what I was feeling.” 

“Then that’s all right ; off you go; there’s 
no time to waste. Aunt will jacket you like 
anything if she’s there first. Holmes will 
show you the way. I hope, Holmes, you * 
know the way to the station ?’ 

“Yes, I do know the way to the station.” 

“Then jump up and sit by Mr. Short— 
unless you're afraid ? ” 

“No, I’m not afraid.” 

“You understand, Short—you pull this 
handle when you want to start, and the 
farther you pull it the faster you go. This is 
the brake ; this is the alarm ; and this is the 
steerer—turn this way when you want to go 
to the right, and that for the left. Only have 
a light hand, because it answers to the 
slightest touch.” 

“T see. You pull this handle when you 
want to start—halloa !” 

I must have moved the handle in question 












quite inadvertently ; because, on a sudden, 
the machine began to move in a forward 
direction, and in another couple of seconds 
we should have dashed into the one chestnut 
tree which gives Randal’s house its name 
had I not, with great presence of mind, 
pulled up in time. 

“ Precisely,” remarked the doctor. “Only, 
don’t pull the handle unless you do want to 
start; as I’ve said, the whole machine 
answers to the slightest touch.” He glanced 
at his watch. ‘“ Now you ought to be off.” 

An instant conviction flashed across my 
mind that he was right ; though in a different 
sense to that which he intended. A glance 
which I caught at Holmes’s countenance 
showed me that his conviction upon that 
point was even stronger than mine. The 
unexpected rush which the machine had 
made for that chestnut tree had given me 
quite a curious sensation. But Randal gave 
me no opportunity for that calm reflection 
which the matter demanded. 

“Now then, start away.” We did start; 
again almost inadvertently. It was with what 
almost amounted to a thrill of relief that I 
realized that we had cleared the gate and, 
after a sharp turn, were heading straight 
along the road. Randal’s voice came after 
us: “ Don’t be afraid of giving her her head. 
She won't tire. You've only got just over 
twenty minutes to do it in.” 

No sooner was The Chestnuts being left 
behind and we were really off than it 
was borne in on to me with irresistible 
clearness that I was a person who was, 
in many respects, wholly unfitted to drive 
a motor-car. The puzzle of how I ever 
came to allow myself to occupy such 
a position was already filling me with 
bewildered amazement. In the first place, I 
never could drive anything. I hate driving. 
I have always been unhappy on the few 
occasions on which I have held a pair of 
reins. Then, I am _ short-sighted. For 
instance, on that particular occasion we 
had not gone a hundred yards before I 
became aware that my glasses were crooked. 
Although that fact naturally impeded my 
vision I dared not release either hand for 
the purpose of setting them straight. What 
might become of the machine if, while it 
was careering along at that rate, I let go of 
it for an instant, I did not like to think. 
And I did not know how Holmes would 
take it if I were to ask him to set 
them straight upon my nose. Again, I 
am of a nervous disposition, especially 
when I find myself in a situation to 
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which I am unaccustomed. As the car 
wheezed and rumbled along I was becom: 
ing more and more conscious that I knew no 
more about the thing really than about the 
man in the moon. To my anxious fancy 
there seemed to be an unusual tone in the 
panting noise which it was making; while 
—although I did no more than keep my 
hand near the steering - wheel—it wobbled 
about in a manner which was distinctly 
unbecoming. 

With a view of obtaining reassurance on 
certain points on which I was in doubt I 
addressed to Holmes what was intended to 
be a cheerful little observation. 

“Going along nicely, don’t you think ?” 

I do not hesitate to say that his reply was 
unexpected. 

“Glad I’m insured. I’ve paid my club 
money regularly every week for two-and- 
twenty years.” 

What could have induced him to suppose 
that that was a subject in which I was in- 
terested at that particular moment, I was at 
a loss to imagine. No theme could have 
been farther from my thoughts. The idea 
that, in consequence of my innocent remark, 
he should have dragged it in by the head and 
heels really pained me. Yet, as I had 
gathered from Randal that the man was, in 
his way, a character, I felt that it perhaps 
might be as well not to show resentment. 

“Very praiseworthy of you to persevere, 
I’m sure. Every person ought to have an 
eye to the future, no matter what his position 
in life may be. You seem to enjoy excellent 
health.” 

“Tt isn’t only a question of health. I’m 
insured against accidents, too.” 

“ Accidents? Ah! it is just as well to be 
prepared for every eventuality. Though why 
you speak of that just now I don’t quite 
gather.” 

“Don’t you? Then I do. I can’t help 
it if the doctor discharges me to-morrow, but 
if I come back from this little trip alive it’s 
as much as I expect! Are you going to take 
us through that hedge, sir?” 

The fellow’s words so startled me that I 
suppose that, without intending it, I must 
have given the steering-wheel a turn, because, 
without the slightest warning, swerving to 
one side, we began racing across the road 
towards the quickset hedge. I gave the 
wheel a twirl, which brought us back upon 
the road, and going pretty straight. Only in 
my anxiety to get the steering apparatus in 
the proper position I must have given an 
extra tug at the starting handle; in con- 
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sequence of which we began tearing along at 
what seemed to me to be a pace of about 
sixty miles an hour. Before I could correct 
my error and bring the machine to a stand- 
still—which I did with a jerk which almost 
threw us on to the road—my glasses were all 
aslant, and my cap had been torn off my 
head by the rush of air. 

My feelings, when we were stationary, 
were of a somewhat complicated kind. I 
was at any rate able to take advantage of the 
pause to place my glasses in their proper 
position on the bridge of my nose. Holmes 
indulged himself with comments of his own. 

“ That was a liygly bit. This motor-car’s 
a kind of a acrobat. It’s all over the place 
at once.” 

“Tt was the remark you made which 
startled me.” 

“And it was the way you jumped us 
about which star- 
tled me. ‘There’s 
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be farther in the rear than I had supposed, I 
had reason to congratulate myself that 
that was a lonely country road. It proved 
to have found a haven in the ditch. 
As I endeavoured to free it from some 
portion of the wet and mud I was 
beset by a temptation to march straight 
back to The Chestnuts, leaving the motor- 
car—with Holmes in it—planted exactly 
where it was. But something which was not 
exactly principle prevailed, so that I retraced 
my steps towards that latest example of 
human ingenuity. When I reached it I tried 
to parley with Holmes. 

“ After all, Holmes, you know a great deal 
more about driving than I do, and you can’t 
know less about a motor-car ; so that I can’t 
help thinking that the thing will be much 
safer in your hands than in mine. So 


strongly do I feel this to be the case that if 





one thing to be 
thankful for — we 
are still alive!” 

“ May I ask you 
to get down and 
fetch me my cap? 
I fancy it must be 
lying some little 
distance behind us 
on the road.” 

“You'll excuse 
me, sir, but if I 
once do get off this 
beauty IT’ll never 
get on again, so 
long as I’ve my 
seven senses. 
Understand that.” 

I looked at the 
fellow. Randal had 
certainly been right 
in describing him 
as a character. I 
should have added 
to that description a few remarks of my own. 
But as, under the circumstances, I had no 
wish to be left in sole custody of that evi- 
dently erratic machine, I judged it prudent 
to go in search of my hat myself. 

“T suppose if I leave you while I go and 
look for it, I can trust you not to play tricks 
with the machinery ?” 

“ Play tricks with the machinery !—me! I 
wouldn’t touch anything not if you was to 
give me £ 1,000.” 

The sincerity of his tone was unmistakable. 
While I hunted for my cap, which proved to 


Tom BROWNS —— 





“My CAP PROVED TO HAVE FOUND A HAVEN IN THE DITCH.” 


you'll drive for the remainder of the distance 
I—I'll give you half a sovereign.” 

“Thank you, sir; but not for a hundred 
half a sovereigns. If you don’t know more 
about a motor-car than I do, then I’m sorry 
for both of us. That’s all I can say.” 

** But you are a coachman !” 

“A ’oss coachman ; but not a motor-car 
coachman—as yet ; and that I never sha’n’t 
be. I was as good as born in a stable, and 
was used to the ways of ’osses before I was 
breeched. There’s nothing I wouldn’t do 
for a ’oss—nothing. And all the ’osses ever 
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I come across knows it as soon as they get a 
smell at me. I never thought I should come 
to be sitting in a thing like this. And as to 
driving one—why, if I was to meet a ’oss as 
I was going along, I should have to get down 
and beg his pardon. I shouldn’t be ‘appy if 
I was to let him see me doing a thing like 
that.” 

Since, after such a confession of faith, 
reasoning would be plainly thrown away, I 
resumed my seat and we re-started. I am 
not about to suggest that the rest of the 
journey was a period of complete enjoyment, 
for either Holmes or myself. Or that it was 
wholly devoid of incidents. When we had 
gone some way farther—at varying rates of 
speed ; I found it difficult to maintain the 
same rate ; the fingers which held the starting 
handle would fidget—I descried, or thought 
I descried, an object in the distance. Pre- 
viously we had had the road to ourselves. 

*‘Isn’t that someone in front ?” 

“It’s a woman. She’s half a mile away. 
You needn’t get ready to pass her just at 
present.” 

For this remark I was indebted to the fact 
that the mere sight of a person who would 
have to be passed began to worry me right 
away. Possibly I did make a sudden move- 
ment across the road with the object of 
letting her have her side entirely to herself 
when we did draw near. With that cautious 
policy which always does actuate me in 
moments of difficulty I moderated the 
pace at which we were moving, apparently 
to a degree which Holmes considered un- 
justifiable. 

“T should say you was going under four 
miles an hour, sir. It’s about three miles to 
the station, and you've got about ten minutes 
to do it in. At this rate I don’t see how 
you’re going to get there in the time.” 

“Three miles in ten minutes; it’s im- 
possible !” 

“Is it? I have been told these things 
can do sixty miles an hour, and Mr. Trafford 
Smith, who lent this one to the governor, I 
heard him say that he himself has done forty 
mile an hour in it.” 

“Forty miles an hour! I can assure you, 
Holmes, that I don’t intend to attempt to do 
anything of the kind.” 

“No, nor yet four, not by the look of it. 
Only Miss Ilchester, she won't like being 
kept waiting—and the governor won’t like it 
neither.” 

“ Goodness, man! what do you want me 
to do? I’m doing the best I can, although 


I'll go faster if you think it’s necessary.” 
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“Tt’s not so much that as it is that if you 
don’t go faster it won’t be no good going 
at all; because, from what I know of Miss 
Ilchester, she’ll have gone back home before 
you get there.” 

Although I was well aware of the hazard 
attending any hasty manipulation of the 
mechanism of the car, particularly as the 


foot-passenger—from whom I had _ never 
once removed my eyes—was now within 


sixty or seventy yards of us, the man’s 
insistence so annoyed me that I resolved 
to increase our rate of progress. With that 
view I moved the starting handle just a little 
forward—at least, such was my intention. 
But, in my anxiety—for the propinquity of 
the female, who still seemed unconscious of 
our approach, made me ridiculously nervous 

I must have moved it farther than I 
desired. Instantly the machine gave a kind 
of jump—a performance in which it seemed 
disposed to indulge on the slightest pro- 
vocation — and we were rushing onward 
at goodness alone could tell what speed. 
Wishing to sufficiently advertise our coming 
I squeezed the india-rubber bulb which 
Randal had described as the “alarm.” 
Immediately the air was rent by the most 
discordant sounds. The woman in front of 
us—who, I am convinced, must have been 
pretty nearly stone-deaf—seemed to be for 
the first time roused to a consciousness of 
our existence. The “alarm” affected her to 
an extent which was entirely unlooked-for. 
She positively leaped right off her feet. 
When, on twisting round her head, she saw 
us rushing towards her, she made not the 
slightest attempt to get out of our way, but 
collapsed—just as we were close upon her 
in a heap upon the ground. ‘The singularity 
of her behaviour caused me to make such a 
sudden attack upon the steering-wheel that 
it was a wonder we did not go right over her. 
Mercifully, however, we just grazed the hem 
of her dress, though, from the jolt we had, 
we must have come in contact with a basket, 
or a parcel, or something which she had 
dropped from her hand. 

So unstrung was I by the thought of how 
nearly I had been the cause of the annihila 
tion of a sentient human being that I was 
trembling like a child. 

“Thank Heaven,” I murmured, “ that we 
didn’t kill her quite.” 

The strange creature at my side imme 
diately gave utterance to sentiments which 
filled me with amazement. 

“Pity you didn’t. It would be just as 
well if some of them old women was killed off. 
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‘*SHE POSITIVELY LEAPED RIGHT OFF HER FEET.” 


Seem to think that all the roads in the 
country was made for their own private and 
particular use. It’s no use shouting at ’em 
—not a bit. The only way to get past is to 
drive straight into the hedge. And then if 
you do get upset they want to know what 
you think you was a-doing of.” 

I made no reply ; feeling that it would be 
worse than waste of time to bandy words 
with an individual who could give utterance 
to sentiments of that description. 

We did reach our destination at last, 
after one or two other little incidents. 
The railway company have placed their 
station at the extreme end of the village— 
Berrymead is a village, though its inhabitants 
amuse themselves by calling it a town. 
Its principal, and practically only, street is 
not a very wide one, nor a very straight one 
either. And as the people thereabouts have 
i way of leaving their vehicles by the road- 
side in charge of no one in particular, while 
their owners waste their time in what they 
ire pleased to call “ business,” our progress 
was the cause of one or two rather lively 
diversions. A frisky pony dashed off with a 
zoverness-cart, under the apparent impression 
that something was going to happen ; while a 
huge cart-horse insisted on standing on its 
hind legs, as if the very sight of us was 
sufficient to cause it to suppose itself a star 
performer in a circus. But these were 
trivialities. What was no trifle was the fact 
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that when we did 
arrive at the 
station we were 
something like 
an hour behind 
the appointed 
time; while I 
was a mixture of 
heat, worry, rage, 
nervousness, and 
misery. 

A large, fresh- 
com plexioned 
lady was stand- 
ing on the steps. 
At sight of her 
Holmes nudged 
me in the side. 

““That’s her,” 
he murmured. 
Immediately 
adding, by way 
of increasing my 


comfort: “ Now 
we're a-going to 
get it.” 


I brought the car to a standstill, not, I 
was aware, in very workmanlike fashion, nor 
as near to the steps as I had intended. I 
had found it difficult to arrest the machine 
exactly where I desired, and experience had 
already taught me that it was better to stop 
at what might be called a prudent distance. 
I had no wish to let the thing run right up 
the steps and into the station. 

“Miss Ilchester?” I inquired, as I 
removed my muddy cap with a tremulous 
hand, painfully conscious of my dishevelled 
appearance. The lady looked at me, then at 
Holmes, then at the machine—very much at 
the machine—then back again at me. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. I ex- 
plained ; so far as I was able. Her manner 
was not conciliatory. “It’s a pity you should 
have troubled. ‘There’s a train starting in 
ten minutes to take me back again.” 

I remarked that I was aware that we were 
a little late, which I sincerely regretted. 

She favoured the motor with another stare. 

“Do you mean to say John Randal has 
sent that thing to carry me to his house?” 
I was about to repeat my former attempt at 
an explanation when she cut me _ short, 
addressing herself to Holmes : “Isn’t there 
a Christian vehicle about the place, adapted 
to the requirements of a Christian woman ?” 

Holmes touched the brim of his hat. 

“ Mare’s lame, miss. Ain’t been no time 
to get another.” 
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She marched round the car, examining it 
in detail. By this time a little crowd of 
loafers had assembled, who also evinced a 
disposition to be curious. My sense of 
dissatisfaction was not growing less. Finally, 
planting herself beside me, she regarded me 
with a pair of keen eyes. 

“Is the thing perfectly safe? And are 
you an expert driver ?” 

“Good gracious, no. 
other way. Are you?” 

“ Am I ?—Man !—What do you mean ?” 

“T can only tell you, madam, that I never 
drove a machine of the kind before ; and I'll 
take uncommonly good care that I never do 
again.” 

I do not know what there was about my 
remark—which was spoken in a_ perfectly 
audible tone of voice—to cause certain of 
the bystanders to giggle. They did. My 
candour seemed to surprise Miss IIchester. 

“It’s very extraordinary that John Randal 
should send such a thing, in charge of such 
a person, to carry me to his house. I hope, 
at least, that you don’t career along at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour, as I have 
been told that these things can do.” 

At this the wretched Holmes—towards 
whom I was becoming conscious of a feeling 
almost amounting to positive hatred—broke 
into a distinct chuckle. 

“Mr. Short, he don’t do no hundred miles 
an hour, miss. More like one. We’ve took 
two hours to get here. I could have ’opped 
it in less time.” 

The statement was a preposterous ex- 
aggeration. But I could not consent to 
argument with a common coachman. The 
fellow’s words — which certain members of 
the crowd seemed to find amusing; if I 
had not exercised great self-control I should 
have resented the behaviour of an individual 
who, I am persuaded, was a butcher—appar- 
ently tended to reassure Miss Ilchester. She 
directed the porter to bring out her luggage. 
It was brought out, proving to be contained 
in thirteen or fourteen packages, as is the 
manner of a particular kind of female when 
travelling. The various articles were dis- 
tributed about the car in such a manner 
that I really thought we should have to get 
off to make room for them. Finally, I found 
that my feet were resting on what looked 
like a bundle of rugs, causing my knees 
to be hunched up in the neighbourhood 
of my chin. A bonnet-box was on the seat 
between Holmes and myself, nearly forcing 
both of us into the road. A huge dress- 
trunk was on the dash-board, while how they 


Very much the 
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found space for Miss Ilchester and her 
property on the seat behind was a problem I 
do not pretend to solve. 

“ Now for the hundred miles an hour!” 

The remark emanated from the person 
who I was convinced was a butcher. As a 
matter of fact we were so encumbered with 
Miss Ilchester’s impedimenta that it was 
actually dangerous for us to move at all, as 
events quickly showed. But I had been so 
annoyed by the remarks which had been 
made in my own hearing, and by the manner 
in which they had been received, that I was 
quite resolved to show Holmes and Miss 
Ilchester, and everybody else who had been 
good enough to show themselves interested 
in the matter, that there were occasions on 
which it might be difficult to out-hop that 
motor-car. The butcher’s observation—I 
am sure he was a butcher !—clinched the 
matter. 

“Out of the way!” I shouted—just to let 
them understand that I did mean business. 

Before one or two of the loiterers had 
really time to leap aside I had pulled the 
starting-lever, twisted the steering-wheel, and 
we were tearing down the village street at a 
pace which, I rather fancy, took some of 
their breath away. I know it took nearly all 
mine. Miss Ilchester screamed; I could 
hear her voice above the cries of the people. 

“ Give her her ’ead!” exclaimed Holmes. 
“Lord save us all from sudden death! 
There’s a cart in front!” 

I had learnt that in such cases it was 
wiser to leave the task of getting out of the 
way to the other side. 

I was dimly conscious that some sort of 
vehicle was dragged, as it seemed, from right 
under our wheels. Observations of a dis- 
tinctly objectionable kind reached my ears. 
I believe they proceeded from the driver, 
who, I have a faint notion, was standing up 
in the cart in an attitude of violent indigna- 
tion. But details went unnoticed. We were 
going very much faster than I had intended. 
That diabolical machine seemed to have an 
incendiary inclination to increase its speed 
upon the slightest provocation. But allusions 
had been made to a hundred miles an hour : 
and also to hopping. I was quite determined 
to let everybody see that there were moments 
during which pace was to me absolutely no 
object. So I made not the slightest effort to 
moderate our mad career. 

There is a vague impression in my mind 
that our proceedings created no slight amount 
of interest. People ran to the doors, and 
some of them rushed off the footpaths into 














HOW I DROVE A MOTOR-CAR FOR RANDAL. 


the houses. Windows were thrown up; 
heads thrust out. The whole place was in a 
condition of excitement. Something tumbled 
off the car. I am confirmed in the belief 
by a remark which came from Holmes. 

“ There goes two boxes and a bundle!” 

I have a faint notion that someone— 
probably Miss Ilchester—shrieked out to me 
to stop and pick up the fallen property. But 





— 


‘MISS ILCHESTER SHRIEKED OUT TO ME TO STOP.” 


the lady kept indulging in a series of shrill 
exclamations ; and the car was making such 
a noise upon its own account, that it was 
difficult to distinguish exactly what was said. 
All at once, however, some unmistakably 
audible observations did salute my ear. 


“Stop! Stop there! You're going too 
fast !” 
By whom the words were uttered I, 


personally, had not the least idea. But it 
seemed that Holmes had. I should not have 
been surprised to learn that he had eyes all 
round his head. 

“That’s the p'liceman ; that’s old Coppard. 
I owe him one. Mr. Short, sir, don’t you 
stop for no such man as him.” 

I did not. To be frank, I could not. An 
unpleasant suspicion was beginning to dawn 
on me that the motor was beyond my control; 
that the jerk I had given the starting-lever 
had caused something dreadful to happen to 
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the machinery. It seemed to me that the 
handle was resisting the attempts I was 
making to persuade it to move. There was 
a sudden jolting. 

“Run over something!” exclaimed Holmes. 
“Ts ita baby?” He looked behind. My heart 
was in my mouth. “ Mail-cart. Took the baby 
out just in time. We shall run over something 
worth running over if we go on very long like 
this.” 

I was becom- 
ing aware that 
people were call- 
ing at us as we 
passed, that 
warnings were 
being shouted to 
moderate our 
pace. The thing 
was easier talked 
about than done. 
The lever would 
not act. It was 
becoming mo- 
mentarily more 
obvious that 
something had 
gone wrong. 

“T’m_ afraid,” 
I ejaculated, be- 
tween the inter 
vals of tugging at 
the handle, “ that 
I can’t go slower. 
Something’s— 
broken.” 

Holmes’s com- 
ment filled me— 
not for the first time—with amazement. 

“ Then that’s all right. I dare bet Coppard 
means business. He’s run himself off his fat 
old legs, and now I shouldn’t be surprised 
but what he telegraphed over to ’em to lock 
us up at the otherend. Let’s hope that if 
we do kill someone it won’t be no one what’s 
of any account.” 

There was another jolt. Yells seemed to 
assail me from every side. Again Holmes 
twisted himself round in his seat. 

“Unless I’m wrong, that’s Mrs. Perkins. 
She ain’t dead. Only leg broke, or some- 
thing. So long as you keep to them kind 
you won’t do much harm. Old woman like 
her’s better off in ’ospital than she is out 
of it.” 

The man’s sanguinary sentiments made 
my blood run cold. Metaphorically, that is ; 
for as a plain matter of fact the perspiration 
was dropping off my brow. The motor-car 
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was running away. There was not the 
slightest doubt about it. The more I tugged 
at the lever the more it declined to move 
even so much as the fraction of an inch. I 
have no notion what was our rate of speed. 
I know that we seemed to be flying past 
surrounding objects on the wings of the 
wind, and the air pressure against my features 
was unpleasantly 
conspicuous. Merci- 
fully, as I dragged 
at the lever with 
both hands, I had 
to leave the steering- 
wheel alone, or I do 
not know what 
would have hap- 
pened. What actu- 
ally did take place I 
am not prepared to 
state. I can only 
hope that every jolt 
did not mean that 
we had run over 
someone or some- 
thing. 

At last, realizing 
that the case was 
hopeless, I ceased 
to struggle with the 
handle which was 
supposed to keep the 
murderous monster 
under proper con- Oteune etnias co 
trol, exclaiming :— 

“It’s no good. 
one else can!” 

“This is better than ‘opping,” was all that 
Holmes observed. 

All at once the car began to tremble— 
almost as if it were gasping for breath. 

“What's going to ‘appen?” demanded 
Holmes. “If it’s going to bust up, the 
question is if it’d be better to jump off and 
get smashed up that way or sit tight and get 
blown to pieces t’other.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth 
than the car stopped dead. I am unable to 
say why. Possibly it had run itself to a 
standstill ; though I am not in a position to 
furnish a logical and scientific disquisition as 
to the why and the wherefore. Throughout 
the creature’s erratic proceedings had been 
quite beyond my comprehension. I know 
that it did stop dead. And that was enough 
for me. 

In a remarkably short space of time we 


Heaven help us, for no 
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were surrounded by an excited, and distinctly 
abusive, crowd of persons. There seemed 
to be a general impression that I was to 
blame. To attempt to explain, either then 
or afterwards, was simply to waste my 
breath. 

I was summoned for furious driving ; and 
fined, with costs. The persons on the Bench 





BE A GENERAL. IMPRESSION THAT I WAS TO BLAME.” 


delivered themselves of some exceedingly 
objectionable remarks, which were reported 
at full length in the local Press. I had to 
compensate the woman Perkins for injury 
to her leg, which was not broken, and which 
I do not believe was really damaged. All 
sorts of ridiculous claims were made against 
me for all sorts of ridiculous things. Miss 
Iichester actually suggested that I should 
pay her money because — owing to there 
being so much too much of it —some of 
her property tumbled overboard. 

But I kept my temper on that peculiarly 
trying occasion. I wish to preserve it now. 
And would merely remark that the next time 
John Randal sends a motor-car to meet his 
aunt I hope he will intrust it to the hands 
of a more efficient conductor. I have hac 
one experience of the vagaries of that kind 
of vehicle. I came out of it alive, even 
physically uninjured. I have no intention ot 
tempting fate again in that particular form. 

















The German “ Punch.” 


For the first time in its history the proprietors of the German Punch have allowed a number of their drawings 
to be reproduced in another publication, and this exception to a hitherto invariable rule has been 
made in favour of THE STRAND MAGAZINE, which presents in this paper twenty-three 
excellent drawings from the last three volumes of /iegende Blatter. 





shorter 
For 


a period 
three years. 


by 
while 
our own Punch first 
offered itself to the 
public in July, 1841, it 
was not until October, 
1844, that the German 
Punch began its equally 
and _ similarly _ brilliant 
career. And just as our 
own Punch (to speak of 
its past artists alone) re- 
cords with pride the 
names of Keene, Leech, 
Doyle, Tenniel, du 
Maurier, and H. K. 
Browne, so in the pages 
of the German Punch is 
preserved the finest work 
of Braun, Schwind, Illé, 


Spitzweg, Busch, Ober- 
lander, and Barth. While 
in Steub the German 


publication still has the 
services of one of its old 
brigade, a man of amaz- 
ing industry as well as of 
remarkable ability ;— in 
parallel, perhaps (though 
the character of their 
work is wholly different), 
with our own Linley Sam- 
bourne, whose work now 
takes the place of honour 
lately held by that of Sir 
John Tenniel. 

In the year 1843 Kas- 
par Braun, an artist, and 
junior partner in the firm 
of Dessauer and Braun, 
wood engravers, of Mun- 
ich, left his firm and 


made a fresh partnership 
with Friederich Schneider, 
under the style of Braun and Schneider. The 
idea of the young firm was to carry wood- 
engraving to its highest possible perfection, 

Vol. xxi.--57 


UST as for sixty years Punch 
has been a national institution 
in this country, so has F/iegende 
Blitter been a national insti- 
tution, parallel in almost every 
way, in Germany ; though for 


Biitter was 


WERE ET 


is 


; 











Business Atways.—Sfrawling Book-Canvas- 
ser. “Sir! You have assaulted me! You have 
kicked me downstairs! I shall summon you before 
a magistrate instantly! I meanit! And here! 
You had better be prepared with this little manuil 
of police-court procedure and the law of assaults. 
I can do it on special terms!” 


attractions of the 
here we have still another parallel between 
our own funch and 


and with the view of making an outlet for 
such work in the following year Fiegende 
instituted. 
the first the paper has been distinguished 
for superlative excellence in the art of its 
founders, and even at the present day, when 


And truly from 


wood - engraving is in 
most places looked 
upon as an extinct art, 
Fliegende Blitter con- 
tinues to give many fine 
examples every week. 
The last number for 1g00, 
for instance, now before 
us, out of nineteen illus- 
trations has eight beautiful 
woodcuts, in addition to 
the title design. 

The title  Flegende 
Blitter (Flying Leaves) 
was first conceived as an 
expression of the idea that 
loose sheets of drawings 
and writings had blown 
through the office window, 
and were collected to 
make up the periodical ; 
the words having the col- 
lateral advantage of sug- 
gesting the publication of 
fugitive writings. At first 
the paper dealt freely with 
political matters, but of 
late years all political 
allusion has been strictly 
excluded. Of the original 


partners, Schneider died 
in 1864, while Kaspar 


Braun survived to see the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the paper’s birth, dying 
late in 1879. But the 
firm is still Braun and 
Schneider, for the eldest 
sons of the old partners 
still carry on the business 
at Munich. 

Kaspar Braun’s own 
drawings, of course, made 
a prominent part of the 

earlier numbers; and 


the German paper. 

















ed Shur Kevane 
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sheets over here; one re- 
presenting the fate of the 
two naughty little Athenians 
who set Diogenes’s tub, 
with the philosopher in it, 
rolling down hill, must still 
be fresh in the memory of 
many. But it is time to 
come to the Filiegende 
Bilitter of to-day, in no 
way less excellent than the 
Fitegende Blatter of old 
time. 

The first is a specimen 
of the work of Hengeler, 
an artist of considerable 
comic power and force. A 
joke does not always trans- 
late well, though we can 
all appreciate this instance 
of the ruling passion strong 


A Liquip Ecno.—Towrist. “Isn't there an extraordinary echo to be heard just - “er 
here ? romeo ‘eye in defeat. Until the last 
Guide. “ Extraordinary ! Thy, yes, sir. should think so. Just try . Shout . en ies 
e T wo pots of beer’ as loud as you can.” a eee a book-c anv asser has been 
Tourist shouts. A pause. Then :— finally kicked down the 
Tourist. ‘** The sound doesn't seem to come !' lb ° . 
Guide (with triumphant fervour). ‘No, sir—but here comes the beer ! " ultimate flight of stairs 
and the world is whelmed 
For Braun’s admirable work bears a remark- in chaos a good book -canvasser joke 
able resemblance in conception, spirit, and will always be welcome to the patrons 


manner to that of Richard Doyle, appearing 
contemporaneously in Punch. In the very 
early days Filiegende Bilitter ap- 
peared (or didn’t) with a certain 
free and easy irregularity, it being 
no uncommon thing for a week’s 
issue to be missed altogether. But 
that state of affairs did not last 


long. Still, the notion of binding 
the publication in __half- yearly 
volumes does not seem to have 


struck the proprietors till 1857, 
since which time they have been 
bound and issued regularly, the 
last—to the end of 1g00o—being 
numbered 113, volumes being 
counted as from the beginning. 

We have here little space to 
speak in detail of the fine work 
contributed during the first half- 
century of the paper’s existence 
by such men as Moritz Schwind, 


Eduard Illé (still living); Hors- 
chelt, the delineator of horses ; 
Edmund Harburger, who made 
drawings of student life; Dietz, 
Vogel, and Oberlander. Perhaps 


of all the artists of this period 
Wilhelm Busch is the best known 
in this country. His comic en- 
gravings were often sold in a 


of comic journals. 





Next is a drawing by 


H. Stockmann, of whom we present other 


TICKLISH SITUATION. 
































THE 








THE SHORT-SIGHTED ELEPHANT, OR— 


specimens later ; and, following that, 
one by Gratz, who is a forcible 
and usually very humorous draughts- 
man. The tricks of guides on 
travellers, common material of the 
funny story-teller, receive an 
accession in Stockmann’s drawing 
by the presence of mind of the sly 
old chap who makes a supposed 
echo the occasion for extracting 
an extra drink from his employer. 
You observe his foresight. If he 
had suggested the shout of “4 
pot of beer” his principal might have 
turned the joke disastrously against 
him by emptying the pot himself. 
But two pots—to drink o/h would 
be merely piggish, and so he is 
sure of his reward, and already 
cocks his eye in thirsty anticipa- 
tion. In Gratz’s drawing of “A 
Ticklish Situation” the tortured 
waiters face is put in with a 
freedom of grotesqueness that is 
distinctively German. Who shall 
say what wildernesses of gravy- 
anointed backs, what acres of 
sauced shirt-front, what loads of 
slopped entrée are avenged by the 
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point of that feather! Truly he 
must have been a waiter wicked 
beyond the common to come on 
such a punishment in this world. 
Two other drawings of Gratz, 
making a pair, present a quaint 
conceit of an elephant and a 
bicycle. The bicyclist, arrived at 
a fair, has placed his machine 
against a show platform and has 
presumed to gaze, with something 
of derision, through his double 
eye-glasses at the performing 
elephant. The intelligent pachy- 
derm, having no eye-glasses of its 
own, rather than be at a dis- 
advantage in returning the stare, 
borrows the bicycle for the pur- 
pose, and very good fPénce-nez it 
makes. Some other of Gratz’s 
drawings here reproduced may be 
superior pictorially, but the idea 
of this pair is new and quaint. 
The other drawing, of the ladies 
with their “lap dog,” is in his 
best vein of humour. The dis- 
concerted official, the ponderous 
quadruped, and the _ chorusing 
ladies all alike are admirable. 











STARE FOR STARE. 





Chorus of Ladies. 


Another artistic contri- 
butor of later times is A. 
Roeseler, an excellent 
draughtsman, and one 
who can draw dogs. The 
great interest shown of 
late in Germany in air- 
ships -— the Zeppelin par- 
ticularly — gives him the 
chance to show us, in the 
next picture, a littke mob 
of dogs of all sorts and 
kinds collected, eager and 
hungry, to await the fall 
of what seems to them 
quite the biggest sausage 
Germany ever produced. 

We return, now, to 
Stockmann, the draughts- 
man who gave us the 
artful guide in an earlier 
page. Here we have from 
him a set of five little 
drawings one of those 
comic series of which 
Wilhelm Busch was so 
great a master. Here we 
have one of those calam- 
ities that (rather cruelly, 
perhaps) always overtake 
—at any rate in comic 


papers—ladies who wear 
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on | WHAT A SAUSAGE | 


wigs. The in- 
stinct of the in- 
nocent pug 
teaches it that 
the person it is 
anxious to fondle 
lies somewhere 
buried under 
that extraneous 
pile of hair, and 
it dives ; whereat 
the sleeper 
wakes, and all is 
horror. 

In Filitegende 
Bilitter, by-the- 
bye, never-end- 
ing fun is ex- 
tracted from the 
slowness of the 
train service in 
most parts of the 
country, and 
Stockmann has 
made many draw- 
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INSTINCT OR_ REASON. 





















































4. A, Surprise. 





ings to that end. Not 
more than _ others, 
perhaps, for every 
artist has a turn at 
the theme — repre- 
senting passengers 
tying on their dogs 


joke she _ illustrates, 
though probably no 
slow-train joke 
comes quite up to 
the good old English 
one of the man who 
attempted to com- 





behind, reaching to 
pluck wayside flowers 
as they pass, run- 
ning beside, and 
occasionally leaping 
over, the engine to 
warm themselves, and 
the like. 

We give next, 
indeed, a specimen 
of a railway joke by 
E. Reinicke, whose work has something in 
common with both Gratz and Hengeler, 
though he often allows himself a freer play 
of pictorial fancy. The patient and comfort- 
loving old cow is good, indeed, as is the 














mit suicide by lying 
across the rails on 
a certain line, and 
died —of starvation ! 

Another railway 
joke we give is the 
work of Schliess- 
mann, a Vienna 
draughtsman, and 
then we have a 
specimen of the work 
of Steub, whom we mentioned earlier as 
an old and prolific worker on /.tegende 
Biitter. We perceive in it all the fine 
detail that distinguishes but never con- 
fuses his work. He has drawn a promising 


















: ae ae a - 
A Dat.y Comrort.—What is the old cow waiting for? Don't you 
know? She waits like that every day for the ten o'clock express 
to rub her sides, poor old thing. She just lets half the train rub 
along one side, anc 
then turns the other, 
Wonderful how it com- 
forts her ! 





shop - boy, who 
will make his 
way in the 
world if only he 
can escape the 
trick of being 
found out. 

An artist 
whose work is 
familiar both in 
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America is a fre- 
quent contributor 
to Fliegende 
Blitter— Henry 
Mayer, who is 
German by birth, 
though he lives 
in New York. 
Mayer is a most 
prolific worker, 
and he has a very 
free and = smart 
command of line, 
as well as a quaint 
fancy. We reproduce a drawing of 
his wherein he shows us a young 
gentleman dexterously blowing 
smoke - rings over the somewhat 
prominent nose of a neighbour who 
has fallen asleep. 


England and UnaccounTaBLE De.tay or THE Express.—“ Hi! hi! driver! Here’s someone hanging on 
behind !” 








Proor Posrrive.—Master. “ What? said it wasn’t a real tiger skin?” 





| Roeseler, a 
crowd of whose 
dogs we lately 
caught a glimpse 
of hungering for 
the Zeppelin air- 
sausage, next 
offers another 
little dog - joke, 
this time at the 
expense of the 
dachshund, who 
has afforded 
amusement pro- 
portionate to his 
length in most 
countries where 
his processional 
appearance is 
familiar. The 
joker suggests 


Assistant. ‘Yes, sir, and h Idn’t buy it, th i ‘ds i i . : 
ssistan es, sir, and he wouldn't buy it, though I assured him I'd strangled the tiger with my selling him by 


own hands!" 
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INTELLECTUAL RECREATION AT A BEER-HOUSE. 


the yard, giving him wheels in the middle to another useful source of fun. And here is a 
keep him from wearing in half against the very good joke, indeed, on that theme. And 
ground, kennelling him ina stove-pipe, andthe with that we come again on a drawing of 
like. And now he is objected to because of Steub’s. This time it is a jest of sport—a 








A Summer Doc.—“I say, Mr. Forester, I don't like that sort of dog this cold weather!” 
** Why not?” | 
“* He keeps the door open such a long time coming in. The draught’s enough to kill one!” i 


the prolonged draughts caused by his entry! beater peppered, reminding one of the classic 
The servant who borrows her mistress’s case in our own country when the short- 
clothes without the formality of asking first is | sighted novice shouted, “ Ah! at last I’ve hit 
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a—a—a pheasant, isn't it? No, 
no, it’s a peasant, | do believe !” 

Next we come back to Hengeler, 
who gave us the first of our speci- 
mens. Here we have a_ simple 
rustic who, having come a cropper 
over a broken fence, finds hiniself 
as he sprawls face to face with a 
most amazing and threatening mon- 
ster with a vast mouthful of sharp 
teeth, a wrinkled forehead, and alert 
ears. It is a monster, however, as 
familiar in this country as in Ger- 
many, much frequenting rubbish 
heaps and suburban spaces, in in- 
timate society with tin cans and 
broken crockery. 

Our second example of Reinicke 
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. 
Composite.—*‘* Do you know the lady? 

“Well—the dress is my wife's. The parasol—that's 
my daughter's. The hat's my sister's; and the face— 
yes, the face is my cook's!” 


countenance the wandering cow seems 
to mistake for a beet or something 


Beater. “ Beg pardon, 
Herr Baron, but--at the 
shoot last week you pep- 
pered my leg with shot!” 

Baron. “ Well, I know 
that. And didnt I com- 
pensate you— pay you 
handsomely?” 

Beater. * Certainly, 
Herr Baron, thank you 
kindly. But there's to be 
another shoot on Tuesday, 
and I thought perhaps—a 
little on account would 
be very convenient !" 


illustrates an awk- 
ward incident dur- 
ing drill at the 
German man- 
ceuvres. German 
discipline is notor- 
iously strict, and 
what would be 
done to the florid 
countryman 








Terriste Encounter 1n a Woov.—Prostrate Wanderer. “Qh,.lor, I'm done for! What 


(whose flaming awful creature's this?” 
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equally desirable) if he ventured to 
budge from the “order arms” to 
defend his face, imagination fails to 
realize. Exactly how a cow’s tongue 
feels about the features one may not 
know, but one is reminded, with a 
shudder, of Leech’s unhappy sand- 
wich-man, boxed tight between four 
boards, running frantically but hope- 
lessly while a demon boy trots 
leisurely by his side, tickling his ear 
with a straw. 

We have two more pictures, and 
the first introduces us to Kirchner, 
a regular contributor to Fiegende 
Biétter, and a very able artist, who 
usually works in wash. It is to be 
trusted that the patient is deriving 





help of my nephews 
I'm get:ing it! 

real benefit from 
his “cure,” and 
it seems a pity 
that the father of 
the classic Bud- 
gie and Toddie 
(you will remem- 
ber his flat chest 
and their rides 
on it) went 
through his afflic- 
tion before this 
sort of treatment 
was fashionably 
prescribed ; for a 
prescription 
might have con- 


soled him. Our 
Vol. xxi.— 58. 





Cuear AND THorouGu.—Visitor. ‘Why, why! You're not well, are you? What's all this?” 
Victim. ‘No, I'm not well, and the doctor's ordered me heavy massage treatment. 
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last selection is by 
Henry Mayer, and 
a very neat speci- 
men. And with 
that we finish our 
brief view of F/te- 
gende Blatter, sorry 
that it cannot be 
made longer. For 
all these “ flying 
leaves,” from the 
first that fluttered 
modestly from the 
Munich engraver’s 
office more than 
fifty-six years ago, 
are distinguished 
by good drawing 
and good fun. 











An Oprtimist.—‘ Come, Elsa! come and sit here 
% 





Ne ja? 


in the shade |” 
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“Yes, very. What a 
confession to make to 
my hostess !” 

“Your face first 
made the confession.” 
my dear Barbara, you 
suffering 
I don’t know 


but, 
pity me I am 
it’s horrible ! 


“Ves; 
should 
from nerves 
how I have managed to drag through the 
Arthur did not want to leave town 


season. 
till the Parliamentary recess, but last week 
he grew suddenly frightened about my health, 
so we are going to Lichen Hall to-morrow for 
absolute quiet. No house party this summer 
—by doctor’s orders—rural simplicity, early 
hours, a sort of rest-cure, in fact.” 

“Is Denise in town with you?” 

“No, I think children are better in the 
country. I left her with a governess at 
Lichen Hall, where she runs wild to her 
heart’s content. Her holidays begin to- 
morrow-—-poor little Denise, she is simply 
longing for our return.” 

Barbara Annesley, who would not willingly 
have parted with her own children for a 
single day, looked critically at the nervous, 
fair-haired woman, with the wide, blue eyes 
and sensitive mouth. Marian Howard was 
known as a beauty, but lately she had lost 
her lovely colouring through ill-health, and 








the vivacious society woman was now languid 
and tired looking. 


“The country will do you good, Marian,” 
said Barbara, with that cheerfulness so 
frequently adopted by healthy women 


towards their weaker sisters. ‘‘ Nerves are 
frequently imagination, the result of hysteria. 
You have overtaxed your strength, but you 
will soon pick up again.” 

Mrs. Howard smiled wanly. The buzz of 
conversation wearied her. She thought, with 
a sense of relief, that to-morrow she would 
be far away from the hum of the busy world, 
in the dear old ivy-covered house standing in 
its great, grand gardens, with the sombre fir 
trees, pale fountains, and frowning yews. 


Barbara turned to her other guests, a 
fresh voice occupying Marian Howard's 
attention. 

“Ts it true that Lichen Hall has the 


reputation of being haunted?” asked Miss 
Fowkes, a long-necked individual, heavily 
laden with barbaric ornaments. 
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“Oh, yes; all the village people believe 
firmly in our haunted grove, an avenue of 
trees much frequented by ghosts. Even my 
little girl, Denise, has grown up rooted and 
grounded in the family superstition. She 
hardly dares to look out of her window on 
moonlight nights for fear of seeing an 
apparition !” 

“Ah!” murmured Miss Fowkes, “that 
comes of leaving children too much to them- 
selves ; the servants tell such silly stories. I 
hear your little girl is quite sweet, so pretty 
and bright.” 

“You heard that? Well, I am not sur- 
prised ; it is one of the reasons why.I do not 
bring Denise to London. People talk about 
her, and I am 
afraid she 
may grow con- 
ceited. At 
present she is 
absolutely 
natural — has 
not an idea 
she is even 
pretty. It is 
a great charm 
in-a child.” 

“Ves,” said 
Miss Fowkes, 
thoughtfully. 
“TI wondered 
how you could 
part with her 
for: months at 
a time, but 
perhaps you 
are right.” 

Miss Fowkes 
found herself 
interrupted by 
the entrance 
of the men, 
of whom the 
majority 
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open, and in the twilight following a brilliant 
summer afternoon a carriage passed up the 
haunted grove, so named for centuries by 
the Howard ancestors. Denise, in a white 
frock, her picturesque little face framed by 
curls of burnished copper, waited excitedly 
on the steps. 

Her eyes sparkled as they caught the first 
glimpse of the carriage ; her feet moved im- 
patiently, as if eager to dance an impromptu 
pas de seul; her voice sounded breathless 
as she gasped the single word, ‘‘ Mother !” 

The pale lady in the carriage flushed as 
she strained the child to her heart. They 
made a pretty picture, the lovely miniature 
of the once lovelier woman, lip to lip— 

Denise tremb- 


2, ling with joy 
E- Se as she disen- 
Ny a! tangled _her- 






f self in order 


y to give her 
father a wel- 
coming hug. 

“It is so 
nice, your 
2 coming back 
—alone — just 
you two!” 
said Denise, 
as she tripped 
after them 
into the 
house. “I 
shall have you 
all to myself 
for once. Last 
summer we 
got no time 
for nice long 
talks, did we, 
mother ?” 

** No, dear,” 
replied Mrs. 
Howard, with 





drifted to- a sigh, as she 
wards Mrs. thought of 
Howard. It the fatigues 
was a fashion of the  pre- 
to consider Wa mune Por vious year, 
her beautiful “THEY MADE A PRETTY PICTURE.” when Royalty 
under any cir- had been 
cumstances. Very agreeable and very entertained at Lichen Hall. 


clever she certainly proved, yet on that last 
evening of her London treadmill she bore 
some resemblance to those portraits which 
wear an eternal smile. 


The gates of Lichen Hall were set wide 


It did not strike Denise to wonder why 
there was no house party, till her father 
remarked upon his wife’s health. 


“Mother has been doing too much 
lately, Denise,” he said. “You must take 
great care of her. I shall constitute 
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you nurse. How would the ré/ suit Miss 
Merrylegs ?” ‘ 

Denise looked at her mother’s tired face. 
She put her gentle little fingers against the 
faded cheeks, and stroked them ever so softly. 

“Are you ill?” she asked, and the bright 
eyes dimmed at the mere idea. 

** Not really ill—only silly !” laughed Mrs. 
Howard. “I dream more than is good for 
me, and wake with a bad headache. The 
country is going to cure all that ” 

“Oh!” said Denise, earnestly. 
you won’t see the ghost!” 

The thought struck her suddenly ; 
words slipped out. 

“* My dear, the ghost is a humbug ; nobody 
ever sees it, because there is nothing to see,” 
replied Mrs. Howard, reassuringly. 

“But Charlotte saw it only last night,” 
Denise continued, mysteriously, “and she had 
a terrible fit of hysterics in the kitchen. She 
went out to look for the yellow kitten, which 
we thought was lost—she forgot about the 
haunted grove, till suddenly she saw a dark 
figure creeping along the ground and vanish- 
ing into the monk's tree !” 

“Don’t let me ever hear such nonsense 
again,” said Mr. Howard, quite sternly. “ The 
servants have no right to tell you these absurd 
stories. Be sure, Denise, there is not a word 
of truth in them !” 

A pensive look came in the child’s eyes, 
something which would have told a keen 
observer that Denise still believed. Small 
wonder, considering the lonely months passed, 
without parents or childish companions, at 
Lichen Hall. She was afraid to own with 
what dread the thought of the haunted grove 
possessed her. Never had she dared walk 
alone under the shade of those noted yew 
trees after dusk, since they held a thousand 
terrors. 

Rumours of spiritual visitants lurking 
beneath the dark branches and vanishing 
into the gnarled trunks infected her with 
their contagion, filling the child’s innocent 
soul with unhealthy fear. She was environed 
by a superstitious atmosphere which touched, 
enfolded, and marred her young life. 

As she did not answer Mr. Howard 
thought she had forgotten, and no further 
allusion was made to the apparition seen by 
Charlotte. 


“T hope 


the 


The following morning Denise learnt that 
her father had received an important business 
telegram summoning him to London. 

“I shall only be away one night,” he said 
to the child, drawing her aside and speaking 
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in low, confidential tones. “I want you, 
Denise, to take great care of mother; be 
with her as much as ever you can, and 
promise me you will sleep with her. If she 
seems restless, or in any way frightens you, 
call her maid at once—you have a lot of 
sense for your age, I think I can trust you.” 

Denise put up her face and kissed him, 
as if to seal the promise, and whispered, 
fervently : 

“Oh! Ill take such great, great care, you 
don’t know! T’ll be ever so careful!” 

She noticed he looked worried and her 
mother seemed upset. He whispered re- 
assuring words as she blinked back a tear at 
parting, ashamed of her weakness. Almost 
the first request she made to Denise after he 
drove away re-echoed Mr. Howard’s last 
injunction :— 

“ You will sleep with me to-night, Denise ? ” 

“Oh! yes. I promised papa.” 

“So he asked you ?” 

Denise nodded, and at the same time 
wrinkled her brow. What had he meant by 
those mysterious words: “Or in any way 
frightens you”? She wished she had asked 
him, for now it was too late. She remem- 
bered he hesitated, as if he had more to say, 
then seemed to change his mind and closed 
his lips again. 

All that day Denise remained like a helpful 
little shadow by her mother’s side. Usually 
given to-running about, climbing trees, and 
generally playing the tomboy, this enforced 
quiet proved a strange effort. But the child 
kept a firm hold upon herself, and watched 
for the smallest opportunity of doing her 
mother service. 

“Come and sit down,” said Mrs. Howard, 
as they strolled in the garden after tea. “I 
love this old seat by the monk’s tree.” 

She led Denise to a lichen-covered bench 
under one of the frowning yews. 

“* Doesn’t the house look sweet from here ? 
You would not like to give it up, Denise— 
you would not like to be obliged to go 
away ?” 

“Oh, no ¥ 

A very genuine note rang in the child’s 
reply. 

“We love it so, don’t we, Denise? But it 
is just possible we may have to sell the dear 
old place —if things go wrong. We shall 
know to-morrow. It is all about money, a 
law-suit, to be decided immediately. The 
anxiety has preyed on my mind, though your 
father is quite confident of success.” . 

“ Poor mamma,” whispered Denise. “ You 
must not sit here if you are sad. This 1s 
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where Charlotte saw the black figure. Let 
us go back to the rose garden.” 

Mrs. Howard smiled. 

“ Are you really frightened of these funny, 
quaint trees? It’s such nonsense, you know.” 

“ Everybody is frightened—except you and 
papa,” replied Denise, in self-defence. “The 
village people always use the other path—they 
call this the devil’s entrance.” 

“Very rude of them! I don’t invite devils 
to Lichen Hall.” 

“No, but they come uninvited, and that’s 
the bother of it,” said Denise, gravely, as she 
coaxed her 
mother away to 
a more congenial 


spot. 


Denise did 
not sleep easily 
that night, 
though the soft 
air blowing 
through the open 
window kept the 
room deliciously 
cool. She 
watched her 
mother fall into 
deep slumber 
before she al- 
lowed herself to 
close an eyelid, 
then the voices 
of the nightin- 
gales outside 
grew hushed, 
and Denise also 
slept. 

Some hours 
elapsed, time 
drifted, then she 
woke suddenly, 
a flood of moon- 
light falling full 
upon her face. 
The blind had not been drawn, and the pale 
rays gave the room a singularly ghostly 
appearance. 

“The light will wake mamma,” she 
thought ; “I must pull the curtains, 1 must 
shut it out.” 

With this intention Denise stole on tiptoe 
to the open window. _She thought involun- 
tarily of the sombre yew trees with their 
gloomy verdure silvered by the moon. 
Through summer, through winter—ever the 
same, they seemed devoid of sensitiveness, 
hard, mysterious, unfeeling ! 





“a TALL, WHITE FIGURE MOVED SLOWLY.” 
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Denise, shivering slightly with fear, yet 
emboldened by the knowledge that her 
mother was with her in the room, peeped 
cautiously at the bright garden lying so 
silently under the stars. Her eyes strayed 
from the gay flower-beds sending up their 
mingled odours to the dark grove, and as 
they did sc a chill blast stirred the dis- 
hevelled curls framing her terrified face. 

Beneath the dark line of waving boughs 
a tall, white figure moved slowly—a pale, 
transparent form—which seemed to carry the 
light along with it. Denise could see loose 
strands of hair, 
like that of a 
human being, 
floating from the 
creature’s upright 
head. It glided 
like a moon- 
beam, as if 
wafted by the 
faint breeze. 

With a cry of 
terror Denise hid 
her eyes and, 
rushing wildly to 
the ‘bed, flung 
herself down 
with her face to 
the pillows. 

“ It’s 
It’s there ! 
it! I saw it 
she found her- 
self moaning 
aloud before she 
realized she was 
betraying her 
father’s trust. 
Then, pulling 
herself together, 
she looked up 
quickly to dis- 
cover if she had 
disturbed her 
charge. She looked, but could see nothing 
—she felt with both hands—she called to 
her mother, but the room was empty — 
Mrs. Howard had disappeared ! 

An idea came to Denise in that moment 
of terror which sent her running back to the 
window, with her heart thumping like a steam- 
engine. The white figure took a familiar 
form in her mind’s eye, and she looked for it 
now with an equal sense of alarm, though 
her fear was of a different kind. 

Yes—now there could be no mistake, the 
pale wanderer she had mistaken for an 


' 


there ! 
I saw 


'» 















apparition was a flesh-and-blood woman— 
her own mother—out alone in the solitary 
garden at midnight. 

Denise watched her slowly vanishing down 
the haunted grove, at the end of which lay a 
broad lake. Where was she going and why 
was she up? Evidently she had not wished 
Denise to know. It was all very mystifying ! 
And, oh! how could she walk under those 
terrible yews? The child experienced a great 
thrill of admiration as she thought of her 
mother’s courage, 
knowing personally 
that she herself would 
never have dared. 

But even as these 
thoughts passed with 
their vivid sensations 
a fresh idea came to 
Denise. Her father 
had told her to stay 
with mamma, to take 
care of her, to be 
with her as much as 
possible, and clear 
along the path of 
duty stood the 
haunted ‘grove, the 
deserted moonlit 
garden, with its 
mysterious legends ! 

Oh, no, no; of 
course she need not 
foliow ; she would 
hide her head under 
the bedclothes and 
wait till her mother 
came back. Physical 
terror spoke the 
smooth words, but 
stern reality echoed 
her promise, “I'll 
take such great, great 
care; I'll be ever so 
careful !” 

For some moments 
she stood battling 
with cowardice, strug- 
gling to muster cour- 
age. ‘To face the un- 
seen foes of darkness 
seemed a_ petrifying 
task for the nervous, 
overwrought child, and her very fear made 
Denise doubly a heroine, as she mastered 
self, obeying her nobler instincts. 

Braving the terrors of the night, the little 
white-robed figure ran noiselessly down the 
broad staircase, across the hall, paved in 





“‘A SMALL HAND GRASPED HER ARM,” 
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black and white marble, over numerous 
Turkey rugs, passed an old Indian lac screcn 
to a narrow doorway leading into the garden. 
A stream of moonlight told her this door 
stood open ; in another moment she would 
be crossing the dreaded ground, running 
swiftly in her mother’s footsteps. 

Hesitation meant retreat, so Denise rushed 
blindly forward, hardly conscious of the cold 
air blowing on her bare neck and fluttering 
the thin, white gown. She held her breath as 
she neared the monk’s 
tree, keeping her eyes 
cast down, quite sure 
she would have seen 
something super- 
natural had she ven- 
tured to glance round. 

Denise flew like 
lightning, for at the 
end of the grove she 
overtook the 
wanderer, whose feet 
were on the brink of 
the lake, just as a 
small hand grasped 
her arm, drawing her 
gently back. 

“What are you 
doing, mamma?” 
Denise asked, in a 
whisper. 

She looked up as 
she spoke into the 
vacant face. The 
unanswering eyes, the 
rigid features, told 
their own story. 
Denise guessed in 
that painful moment 
what had happened : 
her mother was sleep- 
walking, and for this 
reason needed guard- 
ing with the greatest 
caution. This, then, 
explained those mys- 
terious words: “If 
she in any way 
frightens you !” 

“T am glad I came 
by myself,” thought 
the wise little Denise. 
“Mother would not have liked anyone else 
to see.” 

She put her arms round Mrs. Howard 
without waking her, leading her back 
under the shade of the yews. Quite 
slowly they walked, each rustle of the 
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leaves overhead making the child’s heart 
beat faster. 

As they reached the lichen-covered bench 
Mrs. Howard sighed deeply and, drawing 
away from Denise, seated herself under the 
monk’s tree, with folded hands. 

It was the very spot of all others which 
petrified the child, but she kept her presence 
of mind. 

** Poor 
moments,’ 


wants to rest a few 
“ How lucky I 


mother 
she told herself. 


’ 


stopped her from falling in the lake ; it would 

have made her so very wet and cold.” 
Denise did not realize she had in all proba- 

She stood 


bility saved Mrs. Howard’s life. 
patiently by the haunted 
tree, in which the wraith 


of a sinful monk was 
supposed to have en- 
shrined . itself, her gaze 
fixed upon the old 
nouse, the much - loved 
home whose fate hung 
in the balance. 

Was -sshe 
dreaming? 
Could she 
believe her 
eyes? Some- 


one was surely 
standing by 
the open door 
at the side of 
the house—a 
man, holding a 
lantern. Den- 
ise watched 
curiously. 


That was no 
ghost, but a 
human = form, 


in ordinary 
dark clothing. 
But why was 
he there at 
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A sudden idea struck her. These men 
were robbing her house, these thieves had 
the audacity 

She did not wait to consider further, for 
the thouglit set her blood boiling. No 
living creature could make Denise afraid ; the 
nervous child trembling at a shadow was a 
perfect lioness when real danger threatened 
and her parents’ interests suffered. 

With arms upraised, as if denouncing 
vengeance, the romantic little form sprang 
from the shade of the grove, speeding like a 
lapwing towards her enemies. The men saw 
her—saw, too, the motionless woman seated 
under the monk’s tree, and never doubted 
for a moment 
the gruesome 
stories of the 
haunted 
avenue. 

As_ Denise 
advanced they 
retreated in 
fear, but, look- 
ing back, the 
moonlight 
showed them 
the white 
child _follow- 
ing, gaining on 
their steps. 

The _ horror 
of her pre- 
sence shat- 
tered nerve 
and reason. 
Dropping the 
spoil, they 
vaulted a gate 
and made 
away across 
the fields, 
leaving the 
garden of 
phantoms far 





such an hour? behind. 

A moment “They knew 
later and a I meant to 
second figure hurt them,” 
joined him, a ’ “ DROPPING THE SPOIL, THEY VAULTED A GATE.” said Denise, 
very short as she stooped 
man, almost a down to gather 
dwarf, carrying a basket which seemed the scattered silver carefully into the basket. 
familiar to Denise. She looked ayain, ‘I would have killed them if I could.” 

and as she did so the moon burst from To carry the stolen goods back to the 


under a thin, white cloud, shedding its 
full light upon surrounding objects. Yes, 


the basket was one Denise knew well: it 
belonged to the pantry, and contained silver. 


house was no light matter, and Denise 
staggered under the weight of the plate- 
basket, her face crimson with the effort, her 
forehead moist, her teeth set. More than 
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once she stumbled and fell, cutting her knees 
on the gravel, but returned with fresh zeal to 
her task, determined not to be baffled. 

As she reached the open door she saw her 
mother, still wrapt in slumber, slowly moving 
towards the house. Together they entered, 
the calm, statuesque woman and the hot, 
exhausted child panting slowly after her, 
with strained and aching arms. 

Back, up the wide staircase into the moon- 
lit room, a silent little heroine, in no way 
proud of saving life and property, fell half- 
fainting on her mother’s bed. 

Thus she lay, her hands still clutching the 
handle of the heavy basket, listening to Mrs. 
Howard's even breathing, which seemed to 
mingle with her own loud heart-beats. 

When day dawned, and the delicious 
breath of an early summer morning stirred 
fresh life in the child’s pulses, Denise crept 
forth again at the first sound of the house- 
maid busy in the passage. The child looked 
very pale as she deposited a burden of silver 
before Charlotte’s astonished eyes. 

“I thought this plate-basket wasn’t very 
safe downstairs, so I brought it up. It got 
dropped, and the things are all in a muddle ; 
that was my fault. You might tell Johnson 
mother and I left the side door open ; it was 
rather hot in the night, so we went for a stroll.” 

Before Charlotte could answer Denise 
darted back to her mother’s room, where she 
waited for Mrs. Howard to wake. 

“Mother must never know,” thought 
Denise ; “it would only frighten her.” 


It seemed 


There was joy at Lichen Hall. 
as if an angel with glittering rainbow wings 
had come with a gift straight from Heaven— 
yet the angel after all only wore the prosaic 
garb of a telegraph boy, carrying a yellow 
envelope. 
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Mrs. Howard opened the message with 
trembling fingers, and Denise peeped over 
her shoulder. Then the sun burst through 
the mist of doubt, and each knew the dear 
old home was safe—the malicious enemy had 
been conquered ! 

Two radiant faces awaited Mr. Howard at 
the station, while he, equally elated, waved 
his hat out of the window before the train 
had time to stop and allow Denise to fly 
into his arms. 

A happy trio drove back through the 
country lanes, with so much to say to each 
other that even the beauty of the summer 
twilight escaped them. 

As they passed the haunted grove Denise 
glanced disdainfully at the monk’s tree. 

“The ghosts are all a fraud,” she told 
herself, “or they would never have let us sit 
there last night without doing somcthing un- 
pleasant.” 

Denise dined with her parents that evening 
and drank prosperity to the old home in 
what she called “fizzy wine.” 

After dinner she begged her father to 
come into the garden just to look at the 
yews by moonlight. 

Under the shade of their sombre branches 
she told him, quite simply, the tale of her 
night’s daring, the adventures of which her 
mother was blissfully. unconscious. 

Denise could not see his face as she 
listened, but she never forgot the kiss he 
gave her as she concluded the story with a 
stifled yawn. 

“You know you told me to take great 
care of mother,” she said, “and I’m just a 
little sleepy, for—you see, it was rather a 
long sort of night.” 

Her head fell wearily on his shoulder. 

“TI feel so safe now,” she whispered as he 
carried her in to bed. 





Some Wonders From the West. 
XIV.—SAND-PICTURES. 
By ALFRED BURKHOLDER. 


deaf-mute ; but following in his foot- 
steps I have made many beautiful 
pictures, which are now _ scattered 
throughout the country in possession 
of private individuals. I have not 
made a business of the work, having 
had my profession to furnish me a 
livelihood. Any success which I may 
have won is due to the _ inspiration 
derived from the marvellous accom- 
plishments of Mr. Clemmens. 

“To begin with, the sand _ which 
I have used has not been ordinary 
sand, but is a special kind obtained 
from the pictured rocks in the vicinity 
of McGregor. These rocks form a 
canyon between cliffs about 4ooft. high, 
facing on the Mississippi River. The 
formation of the rocks is massive, running 
back several miles from the river. 

“The colours in some places are in 








regular layers, and in others mottled 

and variegated most fantastically. <A 

cascade at the head of the ravine 

. causes dampness, and lichens soon 

yy Ay gy ty ye grow/Over the exposed faces of the rocks, 


From a Photo. by A. Horning, McGregor, Iowa, ip oe i 
hiding many beautiful colour effects 


RJICTURES made with different and substituting many beauties of their 
coloured sand is a new art own. Thecolours in the rocks are caused 
which has been developed by _ by waters flowing from the mineral deposits. 
Mr. W. S. O’Brien, manager “Tn glacial times, when the rest of the 
of the Western Union Telegraph country was ‘planed off,’ so to speak, a 

Company’s offices at Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa. The art 
consists in so arranging 
sand of different colours 
in glass bottles as to 
make perfect pictures and 
lettering. Even natural 
scenery can be set forth 
by this wonderful art, as 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions will show. 

“1 cannot claim,” 
said Mr. O’Brien, “to 
have been the originator 
of this unique and fasci- 
nating art, for it was 
really evolved by 

CASE FOR HOLDING SANDS OF VARIOUS COLOURS, 


A nare Ww 1 emmens, a From a Photo, by A. Horning, McGregor, Lowa. 
ol. xxi. — 


3 Ss. 
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WHENCE THE COLOURED SANDS ARE OBTAINED. 


From a Photograph. 


skip seems to have occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of McGregor, and a strip about 
200 miles north and south by about fifty 
miles wide was left standing in_ pristine 
ruggedness, through the centre of which 
flows the mighty Mississippi River. It is 
necessary to ex- 
plain this forma- 
tion in order that 
the peculiarity of 
the sand manipu- 
lated may be bet- 
ter understood. 
‘“‘Having 
secured my sand 
I proceed to place 
it in the bottle, 
layer upon layer, 
and with very 
simple tools work 
in the designs or 
letters desired. 
While the sand is 
being placed in 
the bottle the 
latter is held at 
varying angles. 


“According to From a Photo. by] 





SPECIMENS OF MR. O'BRIEN’S SAND PICTURES. 


the law of gravitation the picture cannot oe 
worked in from the back or sides, as will be 
understood. The sand is placed in the bottle 
perfectly dry, and I often have difficulty in 
convincing persons who have not seen it 
done that no glue or oil has been used 


(A. Horning, MeGregor. 

















SOME 


to make the grains remain in 
their proper positions. 

“In.order to prove that 
nothing is used but the sand 
I have frequently broken 
bottles and thus destroyed 
pictures. This is not the 
only way in which bottles get 
broken, however. Quite often 
in pressing the sand down 
tight, which process requires 
much care, the bottle breaks, 
it being absolutely necessary 
to have the sands as tightly 
packed as they will go, and, 
on the other hand, impos- 
sible to gauge the strength of 
the glass. 

“After the bottle is pro- 
perly filled and sealed down 
it will stand any amount of 
shaking and can be trans- 
ported in safety anywhere. 
Moreover, the colours of the 
picture will never fade, not 
having been dimmed by the 
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use of oil, water, or spirits. 
They maintain all the pris- 
tine brightness of their 
hues. I have thus far 
obtained thirty-three shades 
in sands, and expect to 
secure more. One _ illus- 
tration shows the way in 
which I keep these differ- 
ent shades separated. 

“The number of shades 
used naturally varies with 
the picture produced. 
Some of the work that I 
have done shows the 
natural scenery in_ the 
vicinity of McGregor. One 
represents a waterfall and 
others are of similar 
pastoral subjects. ‘The 
words shown in some of 
the pictures are worked in 
simply to produce odd 
effects. It is possible to 
produce in these pictures 
anything desired.” 





THE STARS AND STRIPES IN SAND. 
From a Photo. by A. Horning, McGregor, 
lowa. 


OSTRICH—THE GREATEST PUZZLE TO THE 


MEDICAL WORLD. 


As is well known, the ostrich evinces a_ the delicate nature of the internal organism . 
strong propensity for devouring such in- of the human body it comes somewhat as a 
digestible comestibles as nails, glass, china, shock to know that this man consumes such 
and various flotsam and jetsam of a similar fare as blades of pocket-knives, pins, nails, 
character. ‘This peculiar tendency, however, screws, and glass with as perfect impunity 


is attributed to 
eccentricity on 
the part of the 
bird, since there 
is no accounting 
for tastes. Yet 
the ostrich is not 
the only member 
of the brute crea- 
tion to dine off 
such unique edi- 
bles, since Mr. 
Henry Harrison, 
a native of 
Syracuse, U.S.A., 
is afflicted with a 
similar peculiar- 
ity, and in fact 
Outrivals the 
ostrich in the 
selection of his 
delectable dain- 





as the ordinary 
individual __par- 
takes of the 
more conven- 
tional articles of 
diet. But Mr. 
Harrison neither 
suffers from in- 
digestion nor ex- 
periences the 
slightest ill-effects 
from such a re- 
past. Under 
these circum- 
stances, there- 
fore, he is cer- 
tainly entitled to 
the strange 
sobriquet “ The 
Human Ostrich,” 
as which he 
is familiarly 


. : MR. HENRY HARRISON, THE HUMAN OSTRICH, AT HIS DINNER OF KNIVES, 
ties. In view Of Froma Photo. by) "PINS, NAILS, AND GLAss. [The Helios, New York, * known. 
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Mr. Harrison is a typical young American 
of middle stature. ‘There is nothing in his 
appearance to suggest his remarkable pro- 
clivity, for he is of splendid physique. He 
possesses prodigious strength, his muscles 
being as hard as iron—attributable perhaps 
to the vast quantity of that metal which he 
has eaten during his life. His chest measure- 
ment normally is 38%in., but he is capable 
of expanding it an additional 1034 in., making 
4gin. in all. Another 
peculiar feature is that 
he can make any of the 
muscles throughout his 
body dance at will, with- 
out moving a limb, a 
circumstance which is 
due to his remarkable 
muscular energy. Indeed, 
one would opine from his 
splendid athletic build 
that he indulged in 
violent and regular train- 
ing, but, strange to say, 
he does not follow any 
exercise whatever beyond 
a little walking. 

Harrison first dis- 
covered his unique pro- 
pensity when he was a 
small boy, six years of age. 
One day he swallowed a 
pin. Feeling nodiscomfort, 
several other pins rapidly 
followed the course of the first. His mother, 
somewhat alarmed, summoned the assistance 
of a physician, who extracted three pins. He 
also paid £50 for permission to operate upon 
the child, and succeeded in removing forty 
other pins from the boy’s stomach. The 
surgeon was intensely interested in the case, 
and feeling convinced that the boy would 
live but a short while, if he continued 
swallowing such articles, offered the parents 
£200 for the child’s body when he died. 
That eighteen years ago, and _ still 
Harrison is in robust health, notwithstanding 
the physician’s regarding his 
early demise. 

Young Harrison continued to pursue his 
inexplicable idiosyncrasy. One day he broke 
a glass lamp chimney, and was duly castigated 
by his mother for the offence. When the 
punishment concluded, either as a 
penance for his misdemeanour or to spite 
his mother, he deliberately devoured the 
glass fragments of the chimney he had 
broken. He then concluded this peculiar 
meal by eating an assortment of rusty nails 


was 


convict’ ns 


was 





THE HUMAN OSTRICH DINES ON A LAMP CHIMNEY. 
From a Photo. by The Helios, New York. 
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which he discovered. A few months later he 
ran away from home and joined a travelling 
circus, where he exhibited his unique 
gastronomical accomplishments, and _ has 
continued the performance for the last 
eighteen years. 

During this prolonged period he has 
swallowed a huge variety of articles of a more 
heterogeneous nature, probably, than was 
ever eaten by an ostrich. Yet he has never 

suffered the slightest in- 


convenience, and _ has 
never experienced any 
illness, with the excep- 


tion of that which he 
contracted during the ex- 
posure of an X-ray photo- 
graph of his stomach, and 
is in possession of all his 
faculties. He always eats 
a good, hearty meal of 
starchy foods before he 
commences his perform- 
ance. After he has swal- 
lowed each piece of hard- 
ware he takes a drink of 
water. When the enter- 
tainment is concluded he 
enjoys another sound 
meal, similar in nature 
to the first. By thus 
eating a large quantity 
of farinaceous  sub- 
stances the inside of his 


stomach becomes well lined, thus obviat- 
ing the possibility of any of the points 
of the nails, glass, or knife - blades 
injuring him. The most remarkable 


circumstance in connection with the achieve- 
ment is that the gullet is not lacerated, not 
even by the sharp edges of the glass, during 
the passage of the substances down the 
throat. 

He is considered an inexplicable prodigy 
by the whole of the medical profession 


throughout the United States. He has 
visited all the principal medical colleges 


and placed himself unreservedly in the 
hands of the most brilliant savants of the 
profession. They have closely diagnozed 
his peculiarity, but they have all been ab- 
solutely baffled. Innumerable theses have 
been advanced to account for the pheno- 
menon and animated discussions have 
raged in the columns of the medical, Press 
from time to time, but no feasible solution 
or explanation of the case has yet been 
advocated. On nine occasions eminent 
surgeons have paid Harrison £50 for per- 
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mission to operate upon him, so that they 
might carry out their investigations at close 
quarters. His body is literally covered with 
scars showing where the surgeons’ knives have 
been at work. The last operation was 
made upon his neck, the doctor desiring to 
examine his throat. But Harrison still 
remains a human puzzle. Personally he does 
not regard the feat as very extraordinary. 
He naively opines that “any man with 
a good constitution and 
a strong nerve can do 
the same thing. It is 
simply a matter of culti- 
vating the palate. Rusty 
nails are very nice when 
you acquire a taste for 
them, and glass is a par- 
ticular dainty.” <A 
plausible explanation of 
his powers, no doubt, 
but one that is scarcely 
likely to tempt the pro- 
saic man in the street to 
emulate his efforts. 
Probably the finest ex- 
hibition of his peculiarity 


was that given at the 
Medico-Chirurgical Col- 


lege, in Philadelphia, on 
Thanksgiving Day last 
year. This festival is one 
of the greatest of the 
American institutions, 
and the dinner on this occasion resembles 
very closely in character that enjoyed 
by Englishmen on Christmas Day—roast 
turkey and other dainty victuals in season. 
Harrison’s dinner on this auspicious day, 
however, was indubitably the most original 
on record. This was the menu :- 
Forty Carpet Tacks. 
Six Pieces Broken Glass. 
Twenty Lath Nails. 
One Glass Milk Pitcher. 
Six Horseshoe Nails. 
Five Two-inch Screws. 
One Broken Lamp Chimney. 
Aqua Pura. 


DESSERT. 
Two Bone-handled Pocket- Knives. 
Three Minced Pen-knife Blades. 

The table was set in the amphitheatre of 
the college, in view of a large concourse of 
prominent members of the medical profession 
and students, by all of whom the progress of 
the dinner was followed with intense interest. 

Harrison swallowed the forty carpet tacks 
without the slightest hesitation. It must not 
be imagined, however, that he swallows the 


From a Photo. by} 
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HIS NEXT COURSE CONSISTS OF A COUPLE 


OF SCREWS. 
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articles in an indiscriminate manner. “ Incur 
no risks,” is his motto, and to prevent one 
stopping in his throat and choking him he 
adopts a certain method of swallowing them. 
On one occasion he consumed a packet of 
tacks, and by some mischance the package 
lodged in one of his digestive organs. It 
did not entirely obstruct the passage of his 
food, however, but it caused a certain 
amount of discomfort, and he was compelled 
to undergo an operation 
to have it removed. This 
is the only misadventure 
he has ever experienced 
during the whole of the 
eighteen years. His modus 
operandi is to place the 
tack, or screw, carefully 
on his tongue, point out- 
wards, give a gulp and it 
is gone, head foremost. 
The broken glass was 
then eagerly devoured. 
This, to a certain extent, 
is the most noteworthy 
part of his performance. 
Glass possesses so many 
sharp edges and fine 
points, and yet his gullet 
is so hardened and elastic 
that the glass passes 
through without injuring 


[The Helios, N.Y. it in the slightest. ‘The 
twenty lath nails con- 
stituted the next dish on the menu, 


and they vanished from sight in an in- 
credibly short space of time. The glass 
milk pitcher came next, followed in turn 
by the six horseshoe nails. The latter 
are particularly formidable articles of diet to 
consume, owing to their length—3in.—and 
large pyramidical heads. Before swallowing 
these Harrison bends the point into the shape 
of a staple, and thus gulps it down, staple 
foremost. His rapacity was then somewhat 
further allayed by the five large 2in. screws, 
supplemented by the broken glass lamp 
chimney, which the human ostrich consumed 
with as much relish as a child eats a biscuit. 
He now partook of a copious drink of water, 
which concluded the first section of the 
dinner. Dessert was now brought forward, 
but the strangest dessert ever yet offered to a 
human being. There were two bone-handled 
pocket-knives on the dish. But without any 
comment Harrison opened the knives and 
quickly severed the blades from the handles 
with his teeth, with the greatest facility, and 
the blades soon followed in the wake of the 
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previous dishes. The final course was three 
pen-knife blades minced together, at the con- 
clusion of which the unique diner rose from 
the table. 

The performance aroused the greatest 
attention, and many of the doctors of the 
college regarded the feat 
with undisyuised wonder. 
One of the most pro- 
minent surgeons present 
declared that he had 
“never seen the human 
system subjected to such 
marvellous misuse,” in 
which statement he voiced 
the opinion of the major- 
ity of people who have 
witnessed the spectacle. 

But several members 
of the profession were 
sceptical. Doubts on this 
point were soon allayed, 
however, by Dr. Nihran 
K. Kassabian, who re- 
quisitioned the X-ray 
apparatus to photograph 
the stomach of the human 
ostrich. Harrison — has 
good cause to recollect 
this part of the proceedings, since he was 
so burned by the application of the rays 
that he was incapacitated for nineteen 
months, and has ever since experienced a 
certain weakness. 

When the negative was developed a dark 
spot was present in the region of the 
abdomen, showing the location of the various 


XVI.—’POSSUMS 


WueEN Indian summer paints the Missouri 
woods with red and gold and the ground is 
white with frost to the morning sun, the 
persimmon is ripe. Among the hills and 
valleys the trees abound, laden with the 
orange -coloured fruit, and the opossum 
grows fat and sleek with the coming of 
plenty. 

Inherited instinct makes the opossum 
nocturnal in his habits, and he dreams the 
day away in cosy hollow tree or log till the 
night falls. Then he awakes. Full of 


woodcraft, and equipped by Nature for fierce 
battle, the opossum is the bully of the woods 
among the smaller quadrupeds, but in man 
and dog he recognises his superiors in craft, 
and yields up his life without battle. 





THE BLADE OF A KNIFE FORMS HIS DESSERT. 
From a Photo. by The Helios, New York. 
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articles of hardware that Harrison had 
swallowed. This proof was incontrovertible, 
and the sceptics immediately speculated as 
to how it was the man could so abuse 
his system without suffering injuries of any 
description. Their theories were as deficient, 
however, as those of the 
other physicians who had 
previously, and have since, 
examined Harrison, and 
they were reluctantly com- 
pelled to acknowledge the 
futility of their diagnoses. 

The human ostrich 
has an extensive collec- 
tion of pocket-knives, the 
blades of which he has 
consumed, and he natur- 
ally regards this assort- 
ment with a certain touch 
of pride. When he obtains 
a knife from a spectator 
he makes it a sine gud non 
that he retains the handle, 
which after the blade has 
been removed is relegated 
to his museum. Harrison 
has also swallowed on 
several occasions doses 
of powerful poisons such as_ strychnine, 
without experiencing any ill-effects. He 
proposes to pay a visit to England shortly to 
display his wonderful gastronomical pro- 
clivities, and doubtless they will create as 
much interest in that country, both among 
the ordinary public and the medical profes- 
sion, as they have done in America. 


AND ’SIMMONS. 


Go out into the woods on a frosty autumn 
night with lantern and axe. Far off in the 
darkness the dog ranges ahead casting to and 
fro, testing the fugitive air-currents for scent 
of game. Under foot the leaves, softened by 
the white frost, scarcely rustle and the smell 
of the woods rises pungent. Above the stars 
prick out the blackness of the sky with glit- 
tering points of light and the wood birds 
twitter uneasily at the invasion of their 
solitude. Borne up from the cool ground, 
the scent of the opossum rises and drifts 
through the woods on vagrant air-currents. 
In his persistent hunt the dog breathes 
it in and traces it to the very spot, then 
with head up he roars out his find. Far in 
the blackness of the woods the roar is thrown 























back from the 
hills till the air 
vibrates. The 
sound falls on 
the alert ears of 
the game, and 
starts him_ into 
mad flight. Up 
among the broken 
hills is a rocky 
den that means 
safety, and forget- 
ful of his wood- 
craft in his sud- 
den fear the 
opossum flees 
noisily. 

Down the trail 
comes the dog, 
a whirlwind of 
sound, and far 
behind the hunt- 
ers yell en- 
couragement. 
Through the 
uproar the patter 
of swift feet 
comes to the 
back-turned ears 
of the quarry, 
and he scales the 
nearest tree, 


perching far up in the darkness. 
rush the dog reaches the end of the chase for escape is 
and tears at the rough bark of the tree till his 
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With a_ patience of ages, 


“* POSSUMING "—1.E., FEIGNING DEATH BEFORE AN ENEMY. 
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the 


swiftly seized, 
a rush the dead is alive. 
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mouth bleeds; 
then through the 
sudden _ stillness 
rings his sharp 
yell telling that 
the game has 
* treed.” 
Probably the 
most wonderful 
governing trait 
controlling any 
animal is the in- 
stinct that makes 
the opossum curl 
up inert and 
grinning “ ’pos- 
suming,” a_hor- 
rible picture of 
death, at the ap- 
proach of the 
only enemies he 
fears. With lips 
drawn back from 
needle teeth and 
eyes half open, 
glazed with the 
semblance of 
death, the opos- 
sum is far from 
it. Possessed of 
enormous _ vital- 
ity and the 
first opportunity 
and_ with 


( Photograph. 
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A TALE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

PAN 1812 there was in the gth 
Z Regiment of the Line a little 
drummer who was only ten 
years old. He was the child of 
the regiment, whose real name 
was Frolut, but to whom the 
soldiers had given the nickname of “ Bilbo- 
quet.” ‘To those English readers who do not 
know the meaning of the word “ Bilboquet ” 
I may explain that it is the French name of 
the game known to us as “ Cup-and-Ball.” 
The application of the word to the little 
drummer Frolut will be easy to understand. 
His body was so long, so thin and slight, 
surmounted as it was by a very large head, 
that he really looked not unlike the plaything 
whose name was given him by the soldiers. 
Except for this grotesque resemblance to a 
cup and ball his appearance was in no way 
remarkable. 

The drum-major had taken a dislike to 
him, and far more frequently than was neces- 
sary he was in the habit of beating the tattoo 
upon the boy’s shoulders with his long cane, 
in order, as he said, to give him a practical 
idea of his trade. 

Everybody laughed at poor Bilboquet. 
His comrades played no end of tricks upon 
him. They kicked him about without cere- 
mony, and called him a “knock-kneed 
skulk,” on account of his thin and ill-formed 
legs, and whenever he showed an inclina- 
tion to complain they dubbed him “ The 
Sniveller.” 

One day, the r2th July, 1812, the General 
who commanded the brigade to which the 
regiment of Bilboquet belonged received 
from the Emperor the order to seize upon a 
position which was on the other side of an 
enormous ravine. This ravine was defended 
by a battery which mowed down entire ranks 
of soldiers, and, in order to reach the place 
which the Emperor had designated, it was 
absolutely necessary to silence this terrible 
battery. At this moment the regiment of 
Bilboquet was on the bank of the Dwina, for 
the story I am relating to you took place 
during the campaign in Russia. 

Suddenly there arrived at the top of his 
speed an aide-de-camp, bringing the order to 
two companies of Voltigeurs to charge the 
battery. It was a bold and difficult operation, 
and to effect it it was foreseen that more 
than three-quarters of the men engaged in 
the enterprise would be killed or wounded. 
Thus the Voltigeurs, in spite of their bravery, 





. beating the charge. 





A Ten-Year-Old Sapper. 
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looked at each other, shaking their heads 
and shrugging their shoulders. 

“Soldiers!” cried the aide-de-camp, “it 
is the order of the Emperor!” and he 
galloped away. 

“Why didn’t you say so before, green- 
horn ?” growled an old sergeant, fixing his 
bayonet at the end of his gun. “Well, well, 
I suppose we mustn’t keep the Little Cor- 
poral* waiting. When he tells you to go and 
get killed, he doesn’t like any answering back.” 

Still, there remained some hesitation among 
the troops of the company, and already the 
captain had twice given the order to the 
drum - major to take two drummers and 
advance in beating the charge. But the 
drum-major remained leaning upon his long 
cane, shaking his head and very little dis- 
posed to obey. 

During this time Bilboquet, seated astride 
of his drum and his eyes fixed upon his 
chief, whistled a lively air and beat the 
charge with his fingers on the side of his 
drum. For the third time the order to 
advance was given to the drum-major, who 
showed no disposition to obey ; when, all at 
once, little Bilboquet rose, hung his drum at 
his side, seized his drum-sticks, and passing 
before the drum-major looked him up and 
down with scorn, returning in a single 
sentence all the abuse which his superior 
had so often inflicted upon him. 

“Why don’t you come along, you big 
skulk ?” 

‘The drum-major lifted his cane, but 
already Bilboquet was at the head of the 
two companies, beating the charge with 
enthusiasm. 

At sight of this the soldiers rushed after 
him and ran towards the terrible battery. In 
another instant a broadside of fire burst 
from the enemy’s cannon, and entire ranks 
of the brave Voltigeurs fell, never to rise 
again. The smoke driven by the wind 
enshrouded them, the noise of the cannon 
stunned for a moment the brave fellows who 
were unhurt ; but as the smoke finally lifted, 
and the noise ceased for an instant, they saw, 
proudly standing twenty paces in front of 
them, the intrepid Bilboquet, still vigorously 
It was enough for them 
to hear his drum, whose beat seemed to 
taunt all the big cannon levelled against the 
advance of the little troop. 





*“The Little Cor ” was the nickname given to 


Napoleon I. by his soldiers. 


























““WHY DON'T YOU COME ALONG, YOU BIG 


Forward, still forward, ran the Voltigeurs, 
and still in front of them could be heard the 
tattoo of the drum calling upon them to 
follow. Then there was a second volley 
from the battery, and a whirlwind of grape- 
shot again mowed down the two heroic 
companies. At this moment  Bilboquet 
turned round and saw that there remained 
scarcely more than fifty of his comrades out 
of two hundred who had commenced the 
charge. Instantly, as if transported by the 
fury of vengeance, he commenced beating 
his drum louder than ever—one might have 
imagined twenty drums all rattling together, 
and certainly the drum-major himself had 
never so boldly beaten a drum. With a 
final “ Hurrah!” the soldiers rushed forward 
like an avalanche and entered the battery, 
Bilboquet the very first, shouting to the 
Russians :— 

“The bits of us left are all right! Here 
they are! So look out for yourselves !” 

During all this time Napoleon was on a 
hillock surveying the performance of this 
heroic exploit. At every discharge of the 
battery he started with excitement upon his 
white horse. Then, when the soldiers at 
last carried the battery, he lowered his 
field-glass, muttering to himself, “ My brave 
boys!” 

Immediately afterwards, by order of 
Napoleon, an aide-de-camp rode to the 


battery and returned at the top of his speed. 
Vol. xxi.—60 
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“ How many 
of them have 
reached it?” 
asked the Em- 
peror. 

“Forty,” replied the 
aide-de-camp. 

“There shall be forty 
Crosses of the Legion 
of Honour for them to-morrow,” said the 
Emperor, as he returned to his head-quarters. 

The next day the entire regiment formed 
a circle around the remnant of the two com- 
panies, the names of the forty brave men 
who had taken the battery were called in 
succession, and to each was given the coveted 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. The cere- 
mony was finished, when a childish voice 
from the ranks exclaimed, with a singular 
accent of surprise :— 

“How about me? Don’t I get any- 
thing?” 

The General who distributed the Crosses 
turned round and saw standing before him 
our little comrade, Bilboquet, his cheeks 
reddened and his eyes filled with tears. 

“You!” said the General. ‘What do 
you want ?” 

“ Why, General,” said Bilboquet, in a tone 
of repressed anger, “I was one of them. I 
went forward and beat the charge, and I was 
the first to enter the battery.” 

“‘ Never mind, my lad,” replied the General. 
“It seems you’ve been forgotten. More- 
over,” he added, “you are still very young, 
but you shall have the Cross when you get a 
beard on your chin. In the meantime, here 
is something to console you.” 

With these words the General offered him 
a twenty-franc piece, which Bilboquet looked 
at without attempting to take it. There was 
a dead silence around him, and everyone 
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looked at him attentively. He remained 
motionless before the General, and great tears 
rolled down his cheeks. Those of his com- 
rades who had most turned him into ridicule 
were softened, and perhaps they would have 
clamoured that the Cross should be given to 
him, when all at once he raised his head, as 
if he had just taken a great resolution, and 
said :— 

* All right, General. Give me the twenty 
francs. ‘The Cross will do next time.” 

And without further ceremony he put the 
money in his pocket and returned to the 
ranks, whistling with a deliberate and satisfied 
air. 

Some time after this the French troops 
entered Smolensk, victorious and full of 
ardour. Bilboquet was amongst them, and 
on the very day they entered the town, stroll- 
ing about the place, he saw a little shop 
kept by a man with a magnificent beard. 
The merchant approached the drummer and 
asked him humbly, in bad French :— 

“What can I sell you, my little gentle- 
man ?” 

“T want 
bluntly. 

“ My beard ?” said the stupefied merchant. 
“ You must be joking.” 

“TI tell you, I want your beard,” replied 
Bilboquet, proudly, placing his hand on the 
hilt of his sabre. “But don’t imagine that 
I wish to steal it. Here is a napoleon in 
payment. I suppose you don’t want more 
than that for it ?” 

The poor man tried to argue the question 
with the littke drummer; but he was as 
obstinate as a blind horse, and presently the 
two were engaged in such a hot dispute that 
the attention of some 
passing soldiers was 
attracted. They gather- 
ed round to learn the 
cause of the quarrel, 


your beard,” said Bilboquet, 


and the idea of the 
drummer-boy seemed 
to them so droll that 


they compelled the Rus- 
sian shopkeeper to give 
up his beard. One of 
them, a Gascon, and 
barber of the regiment, 
brought forth a razor 
from his pocket and 
commenced shaving the 
poor merchant, without 
either water or soap, and 
after scraping him for 
some time finally got 
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off his beard, which he gave to Bilboquet, 
who carried it off triumphantly. 

On returning to quarters he had his trophy 
sewn by the tailor to a bit of ass’s skin from 
the top of a broken drum, and put it in the 
bottom of his kit. ‘The soldiers joked about 
it for several days, but it was not long before 
they had more serious matters to think 
about. The march of the army was resumed, 
and no one thought more about little Bil- 
boquet and his beard when Napoleon arrived 
at Moscow. ; 

Then terrible misfortunes took place. The 
intense cold and the devastation of the 
country deprived the French army of every 
resource. It suffered from famine, and soon 
was obliged to retreat through a country 
deserted and covered many feet deep with 
snow. Each man dragged himself along as best 
he could, and there remained very few regi- 
ments in sufficient order to obey their 
generals. In some, however, order was still 
maintained, and the regiment of Bilboquet 
was one of these. It formed part of the 
rear-guard which prevented the Cossacks 
from butchering the miserable stragglers of 
the army. 

One day they succeeded in crossing a 
small river, and, in order to retard the pur- 
suit of the enemy they had attempted to 
blow up two arches of the wooden bridge 
they had just crossed ; but the barrels of 
powder were so hastily placed that the ex- 
plosion produced little effect. The arches, 


however, were shattered, but the framework 
of the bridge was stil! upheld by a stout 
beam which, should the enemy arrive, would 
have enabled them to partially reconstruct 
the bridge. 





“THE BARBEK OF THE REGIMENT BROUGHT FORTH A RAZOR AND COMMENCED SHAVING 
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The General in command, perceiving that 
the safety of the army absolutely depended 
upon the total destruction of the bridge, gave 
orders to some sappers to cut down the 
beam and thus destroy the remains of the 
framework ; but at the moment when they 
were about to undertake the work the enemy 
arrived on the other side of the river and 
commenced a 
fire so terrible \ 
that it seemed 
unlikely that 
any of the sap- 
pers would be 
able to reach 
the fatal beam 
alive. In fact, 
they were about 
to retreat, 
defending them- 
selves as well 
as they could, 
when all at once 
a soldier was 
seen to throw 
himself into the 
river, with an 
axe on his 
shoulder. At 
first he plunged 
under water, 
but soon re- 
appeared above 
the surface. 
By his beard 
it was seen that 
he Was a sapper 
who was risk- 
ing his life for 
the safety of his 
comrades and 
the army. The 
entire regiment 
attentively _fol- 
lowed him with their eyes and saw him 
swim towards the bridge, whilst a_ hail 
of bullets struck the water all round 
him, but the brave sapper still continued 
to swim vigorously. At last, after unheard- 
of efforts, he reached the bridge, mounted 
upon the arch, and with a few strokes 
of his axe cut through the remains of 
the beam, which at a distance seemed 
enormous, but which in reality had been 
fortunately partly destroyed by the explosion. 







“WITH A FEW STROKES OF HIS AXE HE CUT THROUGH THE BEAM.” 


Immediately afterwards the entire woodwork 
of the bridge fell with a great splash into the 
river, and the brave sapper could no longer 
be seen. 

But all at once his comrades spied him 
amongst the floating fragments swimming 
towards the bank. The soldiers sprang for- 
ward, filled with joy and admiration ; hun- 
dreds of hands were stretched 
out to the swimmer by way 
of encouragement ; the Gene- 
ral himself approached the 
bank of the river, and was 
greatly astonished to see 

- Bilboquet come 
out of the water 
with an immense 
black beard 
hanging from his 
chin. 

“What’s all 
this?” he cried, 
“and what is the 
meaning of this 
beard ?” 

“Oh, Gene- 
ral,” replied the 
drummer, “it is 
only Bilboquet, 
to whom you 
said that he 
should have the 
Cross of Honour 
when he got a 
beard on his 
chin. This is a 
famous one, I 
think you'll 
admit. You see, 
General, I have 
done my best to 
obtain full value 
for the money, 
and, in fact, I 
spent the whole twenty francs you gave me 
to decorate my chin.” 

The General, surprised at so much courage 
allied with wit and cunning, took Bilboquet 
by the hand, as if he had been a man, and 
gave him on the spot the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour which the General himself wore 
on his breast. And from that moment the old 
soldiers of the regiment saluted Bilboquet 
with friendship, and the drum-major never 
again beat the tattoo on the boy’s shoulders. 


— 











Curiostties.* 


(We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 





DARKY'S CHUM. 
Skelt, of 45, Lordship Lane, Wood 
Green, N., writes: ‘‘I think the photo. I send you 
may interest your readers. As you will see, it is a 
picture taken at Bournemouth of a little boy and 
his ‘coloured’ attendant. You will be surprised to 
hear that the negro boy is simply a figure and not 
flesh and blood. I think the il- 
lusion is made more complete by 
the expression on the face of the 
figure, and also if you will 
notice you will find that the left 
hand is raised as if to catch the 
hat when it falls off, or to 
prevent the youngster tumbling.” 
The photograph was taken by 
the Royal Central Photographic 
Co., Bournemouth, 

AN AMPHIBIOUS TRAIN. 

** The next photo. was taken 
during the spring floods in 
the St. Francis Valley, Canada, 
last year, when they were ex- 


Mr. E. C. 


ceptionally high. The photo- 
graph is of a Boston and 
Maine freight train running 
about five miles an hour on 





a track under water to a depth varying from 
2ft. to 3f. The tree to the left is quite 1oft. 
or 12ft. under ‘water, as there is a sharp em- 


perilous 
Thus 
of Lennoxville, P.Q., 


bankment on that side, so that the 


position of the train can be well imagined.” 
Mr. E. M. 
Canada. 


Morris, B.C.S., 





A MOTHER'S CARE 

This photograph is a proof of what even rats will do 
to protect their young. Mr. Livingstone, Port Askaig 
Hotel, the owner of the trap, says he had been in 
the habit of catching two and three young rats in it 
almost every day, but his surprise may be imagined when 
one day he found the opening had been completely 
closed up with some teased rope. This occurred 
within twelve hours of his previous visit, and the 
only explanation is that during the nigh® the 
mother-rat had teased a piece of rope which had 
been lying in the place and closed up the trap- 
way (as will be seen in the photo.) in order to 
prevent her young ones being trapped. Miss Mina 
Clark, Port Askaig, Islay, sends this photo. and 
description. 





* Copyright, 1901, by George Newnes, Limited. 
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ing in the white of the large one, which had no yolk. 
The inner egg had the usual white and yolk, and the 
shell of the outer one was very thin. The hen had not 
laid for four days before the occurrence, and has not 
laid since. 





A FREAK OF AN EXPLOSION. 
Mr. le Moyne L. Parkinson, of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
sends a curious instance of a lucky escape from the 
effects of a terrible explosion. He says: ‘* Part of the 





stone foundation of this frame house was blown out, HOW DID IT GET THERE? 
the rear of building completely blown away, and the Mr. R. C. Hardman, of Meadhurst, Uppingham, 
front extended out in an obtuse angle, while, strange has been the fortunate finder of.a coin dated 1397 H 


to relate, the family and visitors were not injured in embedded in a lump of coal, which formed part and 
the least. The photograph shows a heavy leather parcel of a ton of that useful commodity bought at 
couch turned upside down and sticking in the ceiling, current prices. 

caused by the force of the explosion.” 





WHEN IS AN EGG NOT AN EGG? 

Miss Clara Tilling, of Highfield, West- 
moreland Road, Bromley, Kent, is the for- 
tunate possessor of an extraordinary egg, or, 
to be more accurate, eggs, for the curiosity 
in her possession consists of two perfectly 
formed eggs found one within the other. 
This extraordinary find was laid on Michael- 
mas Day, September 29th, 1900, by a 
Plymouth Rock hen. It weighed 60z., and 
was larger than that of a goose. When it 
was blown an ordinary egg was found float- 











NATURE'S LITTLE JOKE. 

The weird picture shown above was sent to us by Mr. 
John Bee, of Avonville, Albert Street, Kew, Melbourne. 
It represents a curious old gum tree in the paddock at 
the back of Mr. Bee’s house. The cow happened to he 
walking past when Mr. Bee took the snap-shot, and the 
curious though unexpected result shown here was noticed only 
on developing. 
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THE 
WOODEN HAND 
OF NATURE. 
This hand - like 
curiosity was taken 
from a branch of a 
tree grown in the 
Cairns District, 
Queensland, and 
was obtained from 
Ranger Duffen on 
a recent visit to the 
north by Mr. L. 
Board, the Inspec- 
tor of State Forests, 
who kindly sent 
the photograph to 
us. 





A CURIOUS BEE STORY. 
An admirer of THe STRAND sends the next picture 
from New Rochelle, N.Y. It appears that while 
repairing his sail-boat in the spring he noticed a hole 
bored in the mast, and on opening it found this nest 
of bees. The mother-bee had bored out a tunnel 
about 8in. in length, boring both forward and back, 
making the entrance in the middle of the tunnel. 
She then laid four eggs, wailing up each within a 
space by a partition formed of the sawdust made in 
boring the tunnel. This partition was a thin but a 
very firm and tough membrane. When found, three 
of the eggs had developed into bees, perfectly formed, 
but white ; the fourth was still in the pupa form, and 
the mother-bee was lying outside the last wall, dead. 
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Shortly the two oldest 
bees died, the third 
and the fourth, the 
pupa, developed into 
bees; they laid on 
their backs and slowly 
changed to brown and 
finally black, beautiful 
bees ; the only signs of 
life noticeable for days 
was a vibratory oscilla- 
tion sideways when the 
stick was moved or 
shaken. Each compart- 
ment had a store of 
little black seed in it 
when found. When 
the remaining two bees 
were fully grown they 
were fed with a little 
sugar and water, which they ate greedily. They 
grew strong enough to walk, and finally one day 
were put out in the fresh air, and on learning 
the strength of their wings flew away. Several 
puzzling questions were suggested during these 
interesting developments. Does the mother-bee 
always die and block the entrance to her prospective 
family’s home? Again, how does the oldest bee, 
which is the farthest from the entrance, make its way 
out, and how does this wonderful mother-bee make 
her partition so delicate and yet so strong ? 


lO6I. 
19 OT 


A REVERSIBLE DATE. 

1061. In this year reigned King Edward the 
Confessor, the first English Sovereign of that name 
and one of the best of English kings. Turn the 
figures upside down and you obtain 1901. In this 
year reigns Edward VII. The above type is taken 
from a January calendar, and sent by Mr. J. H. 
Helps, Beechwood, Tyne Road, Bristol. 




















CAUGHT! 

This dog tried to jump a fence ; much to his amaze- 
ment, however, he found himself, though unhurt, a 
prisoner between the spikes in the manner shown. 
Since when he has jumped no other. Photo. by 
Mr. A. H. Shorey, 76, Redpath Street, Montreal. 
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Mr. J. Ross McMillan, in sending the next photo- 
graph, says: ‘I send you the photograph of an 
injured picture hanging in my house, 16, Bon Accord 
“Square, Dublin. An ordinary sized soda-water bottle 
was left standing on the dining-room table on retiring 
at night, and in the morning the splintered pieces of 
the bottle were found strewn round the room, the 
head of the bottle being lodged, as you will see by 
the photograph, in the picture. The piece which has 
thus injured the picture measures 6in. long.” 


SAIL-BIKE v. MOTOR. 

‘*This is what might be called a twentieth century 
race, and it is undoubtedly the first photograph ever 
published of a contest between an automobile and a 
bicycle ‘under sail.” The affair came off recently at 
Ormond, Fla. Here the beach along the coast is so 
smooth and hard that it has long been a favourite 
place for trotting horses and for taking bicycle trips. 
This winter several ‘mobile’ owners brought their 
machines with them. Taking advantage of a favour- 
able wind, two of the wheelmen ‘ rigged up’ sails by 





attaching masts to the 
front framework of 
their bicycles. Hoist- 
ing the sails they 
jumped on and _ let 
the wind carry them, 
Frequently the wheel- 
men can coast at a 
speed of from twenty 
to twenty-five miles an 
hour. In the contest 
illustrated the auto- 
mobile won by only 
a few lengths.” So 
writes Mr. D. A. 
Willey, of Baltimore. 





A “RIGHT ”- 
MINDED DOG. 
Miss Mildred Hunter, 
of 30, Clarence Square, 
Gosport, sends a pretty 
dog story, together 
with a photo. of her 
pet, who, to say the 
least of it, is a very 
clever dog indeed. 
Miss Hunter says: ‘‘I 
send you a photo. of 
my fox-terrier dog, who 
will refuse all food if 
offered in the left hand. In the picture he is being 
tempted with a piece of biscuit of which he is par- 

TT fe PPE 


ticularly fond, and 
you can see from 
his appearance 
that it is not be- 
cause he is dainty 
that he will not 
take it, but that he 
is only waiting for 
it to be changed 
to the right hand, 
when he will snap 
it upat once. How- 
ever you may try 
to deceive him he 
recognises the left 
hand at once, un- 
less you stand back 
to him, and then 
he is not certain.” 
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AN ACCIDENTAI 
PUZZLE. 

Mr. Jos. O'Donoghue, of 
Dingle, Ireland, writes: ‘* In- 
closed please find a letter for 
your ‘Curiosities.’ It is a 
copy of a letter written by me 
to a firm asking for their latest 
catalogue. The figure shift- 
key of the typewriter got out 
of order, with the result that 
neither shift-key would work. 
I wrote the facsimile of the 
letter without knowing it until 
almost finished, then I decided 
to complete it for your Maga- 
zine. It will make an excel- 
lent puzzle for your readers to 
solve.” Perhaps ovr readers 
will try. It is not at all 
difficult. 

UMBRELLA-STICK HEROES. 

A dozen years ago or more 
an enterprising firm of umbrella- 
stick manufacturers struck on 
the novel idea of placing um- 
brellas on the market the 
handle of which should contain 
the profile of some notable 
personage. The design was 
duly registered, but, for some 
reason or other, the sale was 
not large. -Now that hero 
worship is at concert pitch 
something of the kind might 
possibly ‘‘catch on.” Some 


ladies, for instance, might like to carry about with them __ pair of clamps or dies. Mr. C. H. Chandler, of 10, 
either Bobs or that general favourite known as B.-P., Allison Road, Harringay, N., is responsible for this 
not to mention selections from scores of vthers. No _ interesting contribution. 


one will fail to recognise in the above photograph the marble has been the cause of considerable 


outline of the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone’s face, and fuel by its having collected the lime which would 
it will be noticed that the ever-familiar collar is otherwise have formed a coating on the inside of the 


particularly prominent. The handle is made of com- 
position, and the result is obtained by means of a Watford, Herts, sends this contribution. 
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el WHAT THE KETTLE DID. 

Our next photograph shows how necessary it is for 
good housewives to make adequate provision for the 
prevention of accumulation of lime and fur in the 
kettle, which plays such an important part in every 





household. The marble which may be plainly seen 
| in the photo. was placed in a kettle some three 
months ago, and has gathered, ever since the first 
day of its incarceration, a coating of lime and fur, 
which has increased daily to the extraordinary pro- 
portions shown in the photograph. The use of this 
saving of 


kettle. Mr. Albert J. Judd, of 36, Clifiord Street, 
































‘IT WAS THE FOOTPRINT OF A MAN DIMLY OUTLINED ON THE FLOOR.” 


(See page 484). 








